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The Young Spinoza 


Introduction 


Yitzhak Y. Melamed 


Spinoza’s fame—or notoriety—is due primarily to his posthumously pub- 
lished magnum opus, the Ethics, and, to a somewhat lesser extent, to the 1670 
Theological-Political Treatise. Few readers take the time to study his early 
works carefully. If they do, they are likely to encounter some surprising claims, 
which often diverge from, or even utterly contradict, the doctrines of the Ethics. 
Consider just a few of these assertions: that God acts from absolute freedom 
of will,! that God is a whole,” that there are no modes in God, that extension 
is divisible and hence cannot be an attribute of God,* and that the intellec- 
tual and corporeal substances are modes in relation to God.° Yet, though these 
claims reveal some tension between the early works and the Ethics, there is also 
a clear continuity between them. 

Spinoza wrote the Ethics over a long period of time, which spanned most 
of his philosophical career. The dates of the early drafts of the Ethics, as doc- 
umented in his earliest letters,° seem to overlap (or almost overlap) with the 
assumed dates of the composition of the Treatise on the Emendation of the 
Intellect and the Short Treatise on God, Man, and His Well-Being, and precede 
the publication of Spinoza’s 1663 book on Descartes’ Principles of Philosophy. 
For this reason, it seems that a study of Spinoza’s early works (and correspon- 
dence) could illuminate the nature of the problems Spinoza addresses in the 
Ethics, insofar as the views expressed in the early works help us reconstruct 


'CM 12 | G 1/238/6, 15. Cf. CM II 9 | G 1/266/12. 
> KV 12 (First dialogue) | G 1/30/31. 

3CM IT 5| G1/258/32. 

4CM 1 2| G 1/237/30. 

> KV I 2 (First dialogue)| G 1/29/26. 

® See Eps. 2 and 4. 
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the development and genealogy of the Ethics. Indeed, if we keep in mind the 
common dictum “nothing comes from nothing”—which Spinoza frequently 
cites and appeals to—it is clear that great works like the Ethics do not appear 
ex nihilo. In light of the preeminence and majesty of the Ethics, it is difficult to 
study the early works without having the Ethics in sight. Still, I would venture 
to say that the value of Spinoza’s early works is not at all limited to their being 
stations on the road leading to the Ethics. A teleological attitude of such a sort 
would celebrate the works of the “mature Spinoza” at the expense of the early 
works. However, we have no reason to assume that on ai// issues the views of 
the Ethics are better argued, developed, and motivated than those of the early 
works. In other words, we should keep our minds open to the possibility that on 
some issues the early works might contain better analyses and argumentation 
than the Ethics. 

The mid-nineteenth-century discovery of the two Dutch manuscripts of 
Spinoza’s Short Treatise on God, Man, and His Well-Being proved to deliver 
a crucial impetus for the study of the formation of Spinoza’s thought and his 
early works. The publication of Meinsma’s seminal 1896 study and collection 
of sources, Spinoza en zijn kring, was followed in the twentieth century by the 
important books of Jacob Freudenthal (Spinoza: sein Leben und seine Lehre, 
1904), Stanislaus von Dunin-Borkowski (De junge de Spinoza, 1910), I. S. 
Révah (Spinoza et Juan de Prado, 1959), and Henry Méchoulan (Amsterdam au 
temps de Spinoza, 1990). These crucial tomes, alongside scrupulous philologi- 
cal works by Filippo Mignini, Fokke Akkerman, and Piet Steenbakkers and 
more recent studies by Yosef Kaplan on the seventeenth-century Jewish com- 
munity of Amsterdam, placed the field on solid ground. Nevertheless, there is 
still much regarding Spinoza’s early biography and thought that is shrouded 
by the veils of ignorance and ideology. Specifically, we seem to have little 
solid knowledge of the reasons for the ban placed on Spinoza in July 1656, 
and of Spinoza’s intellectual development in the following years. Regrettably, 
much of the discussion of Spinoza’s attitude toward Jewish philosophy and 
thought has been motivated and masked by ideologies and counter-ideologies. 
On the one hand, we encounter the still-common narrative, which could be 
dismissed as simple ignorance were it not the outcome of deeply entrenched 
prejudices, of Spinoza’s ascent from the fundamentalist philosophy of the rab- 
bis to the enlightenment of Cartesianism. In fact, the major medieval Jewish 
philosophers—Maimonides, Gersonides, and Hasdai Crescas—openly advo- 
cated views which hardly any Cartesian would dare entertain due to their 
heretic perception in the Christian context. On the other hand, we find the 
ideological construct of “Philonic philosophy” by Harry A. Wolfson, who vir- 
tually effaced any difference between Spinoza and his medieval predecessors (as 
well as between the various medieval philosophers themselves) in an attempt 
to provide a counter-narrative to Hegel’s Christian historiography of the his- 
tory of philosophy. Thus a careful, thorough, and ideology-free examination of 
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Spinoza’s critical dialogue with Jewish sources is still a desideratum, awaiting 
the formation of a critical mass of scholars equipped with the required philo- 
logical and philosophical skills. 

Most of the essays in the current collection stems from two jointly organized 
conferences that were held in the fall of 2011 at Johns Hopkins University and 
the Ecole normale supérieure de Lyon. The aim of the conferences, and of 
this collection, was not to provide a systematic commentary on the corpus of 
Spinoza’s early works, but rather to bring together scholars from several conti- 
nents, with diverse philosophical orientations and scholarly interests, in order 
to stimulate the study of Spinoza’s early works. For this reason, I have not 
hesitated, as editor, to allow some degree of overlap among the topics of the 
papers, especially since they display well-distinguished attitudes. The scholarly 
literature on the early works of Spinoza is quite limited (especially in English), 
and it is my hope that the current volume will stimulate interest and further 
study of this argument-rich, bold, and imaginative corpus. Our aim here is 
not to summarize the achievements of a certain research agenda, but rather to 
re-launch one. 

The twenty studies assembled in this volume differ significantly in their 
scope. Some concentrate on a single work by the young Spinoza, while others 
discuss a broad selection of texts. In the first of these studies, Edwin Curley, 
a leading scholar and translator of Spinoza for several decades, addresses an 
early work of Spinoza’s that is not available to us (and perhaps never existed at 
all!). In his Dictionary article on Spinoza, Bayle claimed that Spinoza had com- 
posed (but never printed) a defense of his departure from the synagogue, which 
included many of the things that subsequently appeared in his “pernicious and 
detestable” Theological-Political Treatise. Curley attempts to determine what 
this work might have contained, assuming that it existed. 

In 1979 Filippo Mignini published a groundbreaking study that contested 
the then commonly assumed chronology of Spinoza’s development, and argued 
that the Treatise on the Emendation of the Intellect (= TIE, first published in 
Spinoza’s 1677 Opera Posthuma) had been written by Spinoza before the Short 
Treatise on God, Man, and His Well-Being.’ Over the past thirty-five years, sev- 
eral editions and translations of Spinoza’s early works have appeared, along 
with a number of studies concerning the formation of his philosophy, and a 
great majority of these have followed this seminal essay, either in its entirety 
or in partial form.’ In his current contribution (Chapter 2 of this volume), 
Mignini provides additional evidence in support of the anteriority of the TIE, 
and further develops his general interpretation of it, by focusing on Spinoza’s 
notion of “fiction.” 


’F, Mignini, “Per la datazione e l’interpretazione”; see also F. Mignini, “Nuovi contributi.” 
*§. Auffret-Ferzli, “L’hypothése d’une rédaction echelonnée.” 
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Two studies address the crucial notion of truth in the TIE. According to 
Alan Nelson in Chapter 3, though the TIE emphasizes the project of attaining 
true ideas, it proposes that the final goal, the “highest good,” is to perfect one’s 
nature through the “knowledge of the union that the mind has with the whole 
of Nature” (TIE §13). In the first part of his chapter, Nelson draws out connec- 
tions that Spinoza seems to be making between true ideas and the unification 
of the mind with the whole of Nature, or God, and points out the Cartesian 
background of these connections. The second part of the chapter traces the 
development of these themes in the Ethics. The goal of the Ethics is again to 
achieve union with God, but now this is to happen through an intellectual love 
of God, which is “the very love of God by which God loves himself” (E5p36) 
and one and the same as God’s love of men (E5p36c). The mind’s being a true 
idea of the body, however, appears to be inconsistent with unification with 
God, because the mind is affected by other finite things. In Chapter 4, John 
Morrison suggests a thorough and systematic new interpretation of Spinoza’s 
concept of truth in the TIE (and the Ethics), according to which an idea of x 
that is contained in S’s mind is true, if and only if, (1) it represents x’s essence 
(and perhaps properties) but nothing else, and (2) it is contained in S’s inborn 
idea of her own essence, or was deduced by S from ideas contained in her 
inborn idea of her own essence. 

Michael LeBuffe’s contribution (Chapter 5) addresses the provisional moral- 
ity of the TIE. According to LeBuffe, the young Spinoza proposes that even as 
we work at emending the intellect we should live by certain rules, which we must 
assume to be good. We should accommodate ordinary ways of speaking and 
living to the extent that we can without compromising our project. We should 
enjoy pleasures in moderation. Finally, we should seek instrumental goods only 
insofar as they are necessary for health and social acceptability. In order to 
explain shifts in Spinoza’s views about the way that we should live while we 
pursue the good, LeBuffe traces developments in his accounts of ideas and of 
the relationship between the philosopher and society. The final essay to concen- 
trate on the TIE is by Mogens Lerke, who studies Leibniz’s engagement with 
this work. In May 1678, Leibniz wrote from Hanover to his friend Ehrenfried 
Walther von Tschirnhaus: “Surely you do not ignore that the posthumous 
works of Spinoza have been published. Among them there is a fragment On the 
Emendation of the Intellect, but he stops exactly at the place where I expected 
the most” (A II, i, 413). This short passage constitutes the only direct evalua- 
tion of Spinoza’s TIE by Leibniz that we know of. It was the result of his first 
(and last) reading of the text, which had taken place some four months earlier, 
shortly after the son of a certain Abraham Arendt brought Leibniz a copy of 
the freshly printed Opera Posthuma, which had been sent directly to Hanover 
from Amsterdam by one of the editors of the work, Hermann Schuller. At 
that time, Leibniz read the TIE attentively, underlining and writing short mar- 
ginal comments in his copy of the work. Leibniz’s evaluation of the TIE in the 
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letter to Tschirnhaus expresses disappointment, and one wonders what exactly 
it was that Leibniz so eagerly expected to learn at the point where Spinoza’s text 
breaks off with a reliqui desiderantur. In Chapter 6, Lerke attempts to answer 
this question by reconstructing Leibniz’s reading of the TIE on the basis of his 
marginal notes and the context of his engagement with Spinoza’s philosophy in 
the latter half of the 1670s. 

Five of the chapters concentrate on the Short Treatise on God, Man, and 
His Well-Being (= KV). This early work of Spinoza’s was neither published 
in his lifetime nor included in his Opera Posthuma. Two manuscripts of the 
Dutch translation of the work were discovered in the nineteenth century, and 
ever since it has attracted the attention of scholars interested in Spinoza’s 
philosophical development. Daniel Garber studies the Cartesian nature of this 
work in Chapter 7. Spinoza is best known for the monism of his Ethics and 
his account of mind as identical to body. However, Garber argues, he took 
quite a different view in the KV. Although in many ways Spinoza’s early view 
of mind and its relation to body shows many affinities with the view that he 
was later to take, Garber argues that in the KV Spinoza held that the mind is a 
thing (a mode, though not a substance) genuinely distinct from the body. More 
generally, Garber argues, in the KV Spinoza is much more directly engaged 
with debates coming out of Descartes and early Cartesianism than he would 
be in the Ethics, where the influence of Hobbes is stronger. Colin Marshall, in 
Chapter 8, studies Spinoza’s mostly neglected account of reason in the KV. That 
account, Marshall argues, has at least four features that distinguish it from that 
of the Ethics: in the KV, (1) reason is more sharply distinguished from intui- 
tive knowledge, (2) reason deals with things as though they were “outside” us, 
(3) reason lacks clarity and distinctness, and (4) reason has no power over many 
types of passions. Marshall argues that these differences have a unified explana- 
tion, consisting of a principle that Spinoza accepts in both works and a central 
change. The principle is that “whatever we find in ourselves has more power 
over us than anything which comes from outside,” and the change is that the 
objects of reason are common things/common notions. Understanding this, 
Marshall claims, sheds light on the psychological and epistemological motiva- 
tions behind Spinoza’s mature doctrines. 

In Chapter 9, Russ Leo shows that Spinoza was a careful reader of Calvin and 
of Reformed Orthodoxy. Throughout the KV, Spinoza used and transformed 
Calvinist concepts and terms. This suggests that Calvinism acted as another 
crucible for Spinoza’s mature thought. Moreover, it shows that, in his attempt 
to address a larger, ecumenical audience, Spinoza was willing to enter into 
debate with Calvinists and Anti-Calvinists alike during the vibrant and volatile 
theological-political milieu of the 1640s and 1650s. Chapter 10 by John Carriero 
focuses on chapter 16 of part 2 of the KV. His contribution scrutinizes Spinoza’s 
odd notion that the will is not a “real thing” but rather a “being of reason.” 
Spinoza develops this claim by comparing the will to a universal. In the first part 
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of the chapter, Carriero contrasts Spinoza’s conception of a (physical) individ- 
ual as a determination of the universe’s basic geometrical, kinetic, and dynamic 
invariances with an Aristotelian conception of an individual constituted by vari- 
ous interrelated “perfections” that are capable of two modes of existence, one in 
the individual and another in the mind. As Carriero argues, Spinoza’s thesis that 
the will is not a real thing concerns what might be thought of as the ontology of 
power and cuts more deeply than the themes usually associated with Spinoza on 
the topic of free will, namely those concerned with freedom, determinism, and 
the Principle of Sufficient Reason. Spinoza’s fundamental claim concerns what 
a power (such as the will) is—that is, a certain determination of the universe’s 
invariances, which implies that the will is not some “compartmentalized” power 
that we bring to the universe’s causal table. 

The last essay focusing on the Short Treatise is Chapter 11 by Valtteri 
Viljanen. In this chapter, Viljanen traces and explicates the rather consistent 
essentialist thread that runs through the KV. This allows us not only to better 
understand the work itself but also to obtain a firmer grasp of the nature of 
its author’s whole philosophical enterprise. In many ways, the essentialism we 
find in the Short Treatise is in line with Spinoza’s mature thought; but there are 
also significant differences, and discerning them throws light on the develop- 
ment of his philosophy. Viljanen argues that, while Spinoza’s notion of essence 
remained rather stable throughout his career, its ontological status underwent 
some notable changes, being in the Short Treatise less independent of actual 
existence than in the later works. 

Chapter 12 by Frédéric Manzini poses the question: “When was Spinoza 
not young anymore?” As Manzini points out, there is much discussion about 
whether Spinoza’s system was the same in his early works as in his Ethics. 
Manzini suggests that Spinoza’s coming of age—philosophically speaking—can 
be assigned to a single, crucial moment, namely the incompletion of his 1663 
book, Descartes’ Principles of Philosophy, which presumably attested to 
Spinoza’s decision to abandon, rather than reform, Cartesianism. Chapter 13 
by Tad Schmaltz studies the conception of eternity in Spinoza’s early period. 
There is some scholarly controversy over whether Spinoza endorsed a dura- 
tional or non-durational account of eternity in the Ethics. There is also the 
unresolved question of whether the sort of eternity that Spinoza attributes to 
substance in this text is the same as the sort of eternity he attributes there to 
certain modes of substance (such as “infinite modes” and the human mind). 
Schmaltz suggests that we can make some progress on these difficult interpre- 
tive issues by considering the connection of the Ethics to two 1663 texts by 
the young Spinoza: the Cogitata Metaphysica (appended to Spinoza’s book, 
Descartes’ Principles of Philosophy) and the so-called “Letter on the Infinite.” 
According to Schmaltz, these texts indicate that, on Spinoza’s considered view, 
substance is eternal in a non-durational sense, but that modes can be eternal 
only in a durational sense. 
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For German and British Idealist readers of Spinoza, the key to his metaphys- 
ics is its alleged “acosmism”—that is, its denial of the reality of the “world” 
of finite things. In Chapter 14, Karolina Hiibner examines and challenges the 
oft-repeated Idealist argument that what leads to the unreality of finite things 
is the fact that the differentiation of finite individuals as finite requires nega- 
tion, whereas what genuinely exists is purely positive. The chapter investigates 
how Spinoza understands the nature of negation, its role in constituting finite 
things, and its relation to both divine and human thought; it also examines 
several possible but ultimately unsatisfying arguments on both sides of the con- 
troversy, arguments that focus on divine omniscience and divine attributes. In 
conclusion, Htibner suggests that Spinoza’s early Metaphysical Thoughts offers 
unparalleled insight into his conception of negation, showing in particular that 
its account of “beings of reason” presents a powerful argument against the 
Idealist. Chapter 15 by Oded Schechter traces the development of Spinoza’s 
theory of the three (or four) kinds of cognition. While previous scholars have 
paid some attention to the minor changes in the description of each of the 
kinds of cognition, Schechter goes further, and shows that the nature and func- 
tion of the threefold distinction changes from one work to another. The TIE 
relies on the distinction as part of its attempt to find the proper method for 
philosophizing. In the KV the kinds of cognition are presented as different 
manners of conduct, while in the Ethics the three kinds of cognition constitute 
distinct manners of existence. Relying on this crucial observation, Schechter 
explains Spinoza’s enigmatic claims in the conclusion of the Ethics about the 
eternity of our minds. 

Inhisearly writings, Spinoza advocates athoroughgoing anti-abstractionism. 
As he warns readers in his earliest work, “so long as we are dealing with the 
investigation of things, we must never infer anything from abstractions, and 
we shall take very great care not to mix up the things that are only in the 
intellect with those that are real” (TIE §93). In Chapter 16, Samuel Newlands 
explores Spinoza’s early writings against abstracta and abstract thinking. He 
investigates whether Spinoza’s early repudiation of abstractions and abstract 
thinking is consistent with his ontology, and also looks at Spinoza’s only 
explicit argument in these texts for his anti-abstractionism. Finally, Newlands 
discusses the wide-ranging uses to which Spinoza puts his anti-abstractionism. 
Yitzhak Y. Melamed argues in Chapter 17 that a study of the early works of 
Spinoza and the early drafts of the Ethics shows that Spinoza experimented 
with various conceptions of substance and attribute that are significantly dis- 
tinct from the definitions we find at the beginning of the final version of the 
Ethics. Indeed, Melamed suggests that at a certain point in his development 
Spinoza seems to have entertained a metaphysics free from the notion of 
attribute. According to Melamed, the tensions inherent in Spinoza’s account 
of substance and attribute were never fully resolved, even in the final version 
of the Ethics. 
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Ursula Renz in Chapter 18 examines the shift from Spinoza’s early charac- 
terization of the intellect as “wholly passive” to his later views, according to 
which mental states consist in the activity of forming ideas. Following a close 
reading of the relevant passages of the Short Treatise, she argues that, in con- 
trast to Descartes, Spinoza is not bound by any kind of systematic constraint to 
conceive of the intellect as either passive or active. The reason is that, according 
to him, there is no real distinction between the understanding and the will, or 
to be precise, between the activity of understanding and the activity of willing. 
Renz investigates the development of Spinoza’s use of the notion of idea, and 
she contends that this development is at least partially due to Spinoza’s new 
approach to the mental. As an overarching argument, she shows that while 
large parts of the conceptual or metaphysical framework remain the same in 
the Ethics, there are major shifts in the level of Spinoza’s philosophy of mind 
and epistemology. In Chapter 19, John Brandau concentrates on Spinoza’s enig- 
matic claim in the KV that entities can have varying degrees of essence. This 
puzzling claim can create the impression that Spinoza quantified essence as a 
mass term rather than a count term, and that entities are distinguished not by 
possessing distinct essences so much as by possessing distinct quantities of a 
homogenous “stuff,” essence. In his chapter, Brandau provides an alternative 
explanation of what Spinoza might have meant by claiming that entities may 
have varying degrees of essence. He argues that Spinoza identified a thing’s 
essence with its perfection, and that, generally speaking, an entity may have 
more or less essence in proportion to the quantity of its essential properties. 

Pina Totaro, the author of the concluding chapter of the volume, is the 
co-discoverer of the manuscript of Spinoza’s Ethics, recently found in the 
Vatican Library. The manuscript contains some crucial elements for a bet- 
ter understanding of the intellectual biography and philosophy of the young 
Spinoza. The Vatican manuscript is not an autograph, but a copy made by 
Pieter van Gent. It was brought to Rome probably by the German mathemati- 
cian and philosopher E. W. Tschirnhaus, who gave the manuscript to the Danish 
scientist and theologian Niels Stensen. Before leaving Rome for Northern 
Europe, Stensen delivered the manuscript of the Ethics to the Congregazione 
del S. Uffizio with a complaint against Spinoza. After having recovered the 
history of the Vatican manuscript, Totaro discusses the differences between the 
manuscript of the Ethics and the printed edition in the Opera Posthuma (1677). 

Let me conclude by thanking the Philosophy Department, the Singleton 
Center for the Study of Pre-Modern Europe, and the Stulman Program in Jewish 
Studies—all at Johns Hopkins University—and the Ecole normale supérieure 
de Lyon for their generous support of the two conferences and this collection. 
I would also like to thank Jason Yonover for his skillful copyediting of the final 
manuscript of the book and Alex Englert who prepared the index with great care. 
Finally, I would like to dedicate this volume to our colleague, Alan Gabbey, in 
honor of his retirement. 
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Spinoza’s Lost Defense 


Edwin Curley 


I begin with a fact which is not in dispute:' that in his Dictionary article on 
Spinoza, Bayle claimed that Spinoza had composed, in Spanish, a defense 
(une apologie) of his departure (sortie) from the synagogue, that this work was 
never printed, but that Spinoza put in it many of the things which subsequently 
appeared in his “pernicious and detestable” Theological-Political Treatise 
(henceforth, the TTP).? Bayle was not the first to make these claims—only 
the best-known author of his day to give credence to a story which originally 
appeared in a work by Salomo van Til, his Voor-hof der Heydenen (1694). 

Van Til’s report of the defense is the earliest we have. Though brief, it is also 
the most informative: 


Then this opponent of religion was the first to dare to overthrow the 
authority of the books of the Old and New Testament, and attempted 
to show the world how these writings had been repeatedly altered and 
transformed through human effort (v/ijt), and how it had been possible 
to raise them to a reputation of godliness. He had collected detailed 
objections of this kind in a Spanish treatise against the Old Testament, 
under the title ‘A Defense of my Departure from Judaism.’ But on the 
advice of friends he suppressed this writing and undertook to introduce 
these ideas somewhat more skillfully and briefly (behendiger en spaarsamer) 


' This is a revised version of a paper presented at the conference on “The Young Spinoza” at 
Johns Hopkins University, on September 18, 2011. I’m indebted to Steve Nadler for passing on a 
copy of the article by Van der Tak cited below, and for communicating his thoughts on some of 
the issues I discuss here, and to the participants in the conference for their questions in the discus- 
sion. In citing Spinoza’s works I give the volume and page numbers of the Gebhardt edition. For 
the TTP I also give the chapter and Bruder paragraph number. 

? See Pierre Bayle, Historical and Critical Dictionary, art. “Spinoza,” pp. 292-293. 
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in another work, which he published under the title Theological-Political 
Treatise in 16703 


The story of a lost defense also appears in other early sources. For example, 
Colerus tells us that Spinoza wasn’t present at the excommunication, and wrote 
his defense in response to having received a written copy of the ban. He also 
tells us that he tried to locate a copy of the defense and was unable to.‘ It’s 
unclear what Colerus’s source for this information is. In one of the two pas- 
sages where he talks about the defense, he mentions Bayle. But he can’t be 
depending only on Bayle, since some of what he tells us—that Spinoza was 
not present at the excommunication, and wrote his defense in response to that 
event—is not in Bayle. 

Apart from Van Til, I think the most interesting early source is Hallemann’s 
travel journal, which tells of a visit to Spinoza’s publisher, Rieuwerts, who 
claimed that after Spinoza died, he published everything of Spinoza’s he 
could find 


except a large work which Spinoza had written against the Jews, which 
treated them very harshly. Spinoza already had this finished before the 
Theological-Political Treatise, and he let it lie unpublished, from which 
they concluded that he did not want it published. He (Rieuwerts) had had 
the ms., but he let someone else have it.° 


There’s been some skepticism about the existence of this lost defense. Sigmund 
Seeligman called the stories about it “fables.” And W. G. van der Tak, to whom 
I’m indebted for the information about Seeligman, was also dubious about its 
existence.° So was Steven Nadler in his recent biography.’ 

On this issue, however, I’m a believer. I take Hallemann’s report to 
provide strong confirmation of Van Til’s claims about a lost defense. He 
says Rieuwerts told him he had once possessed a manuscript of this work. 
I assume Halleman is reporting accurately what Rieuwerts said, and that 
Rieuwerts is a reliable source. Halleman’s report also contains information 


3 See Carl Gebhardt and Manfred Walther, Spinoza—Lebensbeschreibungen und Dokumente, 
p. 234, my trans. There’s some question about how to translate Van Til’s report. Van der Tak 
(p. 504) suggests that an accurate paraphrase of behendiger en spaarsamer in Dutch would 
be: gematigder en voorzichtiger (i.e., as I take it, “more moderately and more carefully (or cau- 
tiously).” Though most of the translations I’ve seen (Revah, Gebhardt, Nadler) have something 
more like what I give in the text, Van der Tak’s suggestion is worth keeping in mind. I don’t think 
it would affect the main points of this chapter if he is right. 

4 Spinoza—Lebensbeschreibungen und Dokumente, pp. 84-85 and 93. 

> Spinoza—Lebensbeschreibungen und Dokumente, p. 103. The editors’ annotation identifies 
this “large work” as the “Apology.” Revah (p. 35) thinks that it may have been a different work, 
an augmented version of the “Apology,” written in Latin. 

® “Spinoza’s Apologie,” De Nieuwe Gids, 1933, pp. 499-508. 

7’ Spinoza, A Life, 132-133. Nadler tells me in personal correspondence that he’s now less 
inclined to be skeptical. 
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we don’t find in any of the earlier reports: that the defense was a large work, 
and that it treated the Jews very harshly. This last information might explain 
why the defense was never printed, and perhaps never even given to the lead- 
ers of the synagogue who had been responsible for the excommunication.® 
Spinoza may have written it in the heat of the moment, and when his anger 
cooled, decided not to make it public, postponing any discussion of these 
topics until another day, when he could treat the matter more dispassion- 
ately. Hallemann’s report also suggests a reason why Rieuwerts might not 
have thought it essential to preserve the manuscript: he thought Spinoza 
hadn’t wanted the work published, because the TTP superseded it, and per- 
haps also because, on calm reflection, he did not want to treat his former 
co-religionists as harshly as he originally had. Under those circumstances, 
Rieuwerts might well have felt that there was no reason to preserve the ear- 
lier work. If that’s true, it’s a pity. 

Ill proceed in this chapter on the assumption that the early reports are sub- 
stantially correct: that Spinoza did once write a defense of his departure from 
the synagogue which was at least roughly like what the early reports would 
lead us to expect. And I propose to try to reconstruct, as well as our sources 
permit, what is likely to have been in that lost defense. You might ask, “How 
can you possibly do that?” The short answer: we are not without resources. 
Since the work of Revah, we’ve had some reasonably good information about 
the grounds for Spinoza’s excommunication. The information is good insofar 
as it’s fairly reliable, I think, but not so good insofar as it’s rather sketchy and 
in some respects inconsistent. Nevertheless, taking that information as our 
starting point, and using Van Til’s hint that some of what Spinoza said in his 
defense later appeared in the TTP, we can try to reconstruct some of the prob- 
able contents of the defense. It seems safe to assume that Spinoza’s defense 
would have responded to the main charges against him, and that passages in 
the TTP relevant to those charges would give us some idea of the sort of thing 
Spinoza is likely to have said in his defense. I would not claim that the Spinoza 
of 1656 had worked out his views on these issues as fully and adequately as the 
Spinoza of 1670 had. Probably there would have been some development in 
his thinking between these two dates. After all, his thought certainly developed 
considerably between the Short Treatise and the Ethics. But I would expect the 
main lines of the defense of 1656 to be broadly similar to what we find in the 
TTP regarding these religious issues. If we find that there’s material in the TTP 
which addresses the charges made against Spinoza, that will tend to confirm the 


* See Nadler, p. 124. If we adopt Van der Tak’s paraphrase of Van Til’s report, Hallemann’s 
statement that the lost defense treated the Jews very harshly may explain why Van Til reported 
that the TTP was “more moderate and cautious” than the lost defense. Some Jews, however, have 
felt that even in the TTP, Spinoza was quite harsh in treating his former co-religionists. See Leo 
Strauss, Preface to Spinoza’s Critique of Religion. 
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early reports of a lost defense and will give us a reasonable conjecture about 
what it’s likely to have contained. 

Revah’s sources about the grounds for the excommunication were two 
Hispanic travelers who visited the Netherlands in the late 1650s and who, after 
they returned to Spain, gave depositions to the Inquisition about their encoun- 
ters with Spinoza and other freethinkers during that visit. Because there was 
a fairly large community of Spanish and Portuguese expatriates in the Dutch 
Republic, some of whom were apt to travel back to the Iberian peninsula or 
communicate with people there, the Inquisition had a keen interest in know- 
ing what was going on in the Dutch Republic, which had achieved its inde- 
pendence from Spain only relatively recently. I don’t think we have properly 
appreciated how much contemporary Spinoza studies owe to the Inquisition. 
We're indebted to it not only for the best evidence we have about the grounds 
for Spinoza’s excommunication, but also for the only manuscript copy we have 
of Spinoza’s Ethics.? It was probably not the Church’s intention to further the 
study of Spinoza’s thought. But that has been, for us, a happy consequence of 
its curiosity. 

According to the first of these informers, Father Tomas Solano, the excom- 
munication involved three charges, made against both Spinoza and a friend of 
his, Juan de Prado, a Spanish expatriate living in the Netherlands, whom the 
congregation had excommunicated only the day before they excommunicated 
Spinoza: 


1. That they believed that God only exists philosophically; 
2. That they believed that the soul dies with the body; and 
3. That they believed that the law of Moses is not true. (Revah, p. 32) 


That’s what Solano says early in his deposition. A bit later he repeats the first 
two charges, but gives a different version of the third charge: 


4) That they believed they did not need faith. (Revah, ibid.) 


The second informer, one Captain Miguel Perez de Maltranilla, gives a less 
detailed account. He says only that Spinoza and Prado had been Jews, and had 
professed the law of the Jews, but that they had separated themselves from it 
because 


5. they believed that the law was not good and was false. (Revah, p. 33) 


’ See Leen Spruit and Pina Totaro (eds.), The Vatican Manuscript of Spinoza’s Ethica. It 
appears that Niels Stensen had acquired this ms. from Tschirnhaus, and that he passed it on 
to the Congregation of the Holy Office in Rome because he was concerned about the danger 
that Spinoza presented to Christianity. From there it eventually made its way into the Vatican 
Apostolic Library, where it was discovered only recently. 
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Can we trust these sources? After all, they were informers to the Spanish 
Inquisition, a class of people who do not, as a rule, have a good reputation for 
telling the truth.!° 

I grant the point. But there are at least a couple of ways in which we might 
try to satisfy ourselves that they’re telling the truth in this case. Revah did it by 
exploring the Marrano milieu of seventeenth-century Amsterdam and seeing 
whether the ideas the informers attributed to Spinoza and Prado were charac- 
teristic of heterodox thinkers in that world. His results should go some distance 
toward eliminating any unease we might feel about relying on their reports. 
I propose to follow a different route: seeing to what extent we can find in the 
TTP expression of, and justification for, the theses the informers claimed were 
grounds for Spinoza’s excommunication. To the extent that we have indepen- 
dent grounds for thinking that these are the kind of thing Spinoza might well 
have said—making allowance for some possible distortion of his views in their 
reports, arising from lack of understanding—then it will be that much more 
reasonable to give their reports credence. 

Let’s take first the proposition that God only exists philosophically. What 
does that mean? I suggest it means that the most accurate conception of God, 
perhaps the only conception on which we have good grounds for affirming 
God’s existence, is the philosophic conception of God as a supremely perfect 
and absolutely infinite being. A definition of God along those lines was cer- 
tainly common among philosophers in the seventeenth century. That’s roughly 
the definition that Descartes favored in the Meditations." It’s also roughly the 
definition Leibniz proposed in his Discourse on Metaphysics as “the most widely 
received and the most significant notion we have of God.” And it’s exactly the 


© Trusting their testimony raises other issues besides the simple matter of truth-telling. Any 
teacher who’s had to grade exams in which her students were expected to give an account of what 
she said in lecture will know that defects in her students’ understanding of the material can produce 
some strange results. So I think there are some aspects of their depositions which deserve our skepti- 
cism. For example, Solano’s report says that the synagogue expelled them because, though Spinoza 
and Prado had both professed the law of Moses, they both “ended in atheism” (Revah, p. 32). In 
the writings we have from him, Spinoza always rejected, hotly, the accusation of atheism—see, for 
example, Letter 30, G IV/166, or 43, G IV/219b—220b. It seems extremely unlikely that he would 
have described himself to Solano in this way, but not at all unlikely that Solano would have inter- 
preted a rejection of the biblical God as atheism. Christians are quite prone to think that rejecting 
the existence of God as God is conceived in Christianity amounts to atheism pure and simple. 

" “Roughly” because the formulas Descartes uses at the most critical points—‘a supremely 
perfect and infinite being” (in the Third Meditation, AT VII, 46) and “a supremely perfect sub- 
stance” (in the Second Replies, AT VII, 162)—are not exactly the same as Spinoza’s formula. But 
they’re clearly very close. Descartes would certainly agree with Spinoza that God is absolutely 
infinite, that is, that he has infinitely many attributes, each of which is infinite in its own kind. 
That’s why he thinks we can’t define God by enumerating his attributes. See my “Analysis in the 
Meditations: The Quest for Clear and Distinct Ideas.” It’s no small advantage of this definition, 
in Descartes’ eyes, that it makes possible the ontological argument. 

? Leibniz’s formula (in his Discourse on Metaphysics, §1) is that God is best defined as “an 
absolutely perfect being.” 
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definition Spinoza himself invokes, in Letter 2 (G IV/8), when he argues that 
from this definition we can derive a definition closer to the one he would later 
give in the Ethics, that “God is a being consisting of infinite attributes, each of 
which is infinite, or supremely perfect in its kind” (G IV/7). Although Spinoza 
may have a preference for this latter formula, which he thinks makes it easy to 
demonstrate the existence of God, I believe he thought the two formulas were 
equivalent. (At the very least, he thought that the common philosophical defi- 
nition entailed his own.) 

To hold that the philosophers’ definition—a definition emphasizing God’s 
supreme perfection—provides the best way of conceiving God is, arguably, to 
reject the scriptural conception of God. For in spite of the popularity of that 
definition of God among Christian philosophers, someone who just looked at 
the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, and tried to form a conception of God 
solely on the basis of those texts, would not easily arrive at the philosophers’ 
formula—hence the contrast Pascal drew between the God of the philosophers 
and the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.'? Spinoza draws the same contrast 
in the TTP, though his allegiance is different. The prophets, he argues, did not 
conceive of God as a supremely perfect being. One of his central conclusions 
in that work is that their prophecies 


varied according to the opinions the prophets embraced, and that they had 
various, and indeed, contrary, opinions, as well as various prejudices . . . 
about purely speculative matters. . . . Prophecy never rendered the 
Prophets more learned, but left them with their preconceived opinions. 
So we are not at all bound to believe them concerning purely speculative 
matters. (G ITI/35 | ii, 24) 


Spinoza promises to argue this “carefully and in great detail,” because he 
thinks the matter is of great importance. He then proceeds to give numerous 
examples of passages in which the prophets conceived of God as imperfect 
in some way: for example, Adam seems not to know that God is omnipres- 
ent and omniscient (G ITI/37 | ii, 32); Abraham seems not to know that God 
foreknows all things (G II/37—38 | ii, 34); and even Moses, who was supposed 
to have a clearer knowledge of God than any other prophet (Numbers 12:6-8, 
Deuteronomy 34:10), did not have an adequate conception of God, believing 
that he is corporeal and visible, that he is subject to such affects as compas- 
sion, kindness, and jealousy, and that he has his dwelling place in the heavens 
(G III/38—40 | ti, 35-45). 

So far this is an old story. Maimonides had begun his Guide of the Perplexed 
with a lengthy discussion of the many passages in the Bible which, on a naive 
reading, say or imply that God is a being who has human qualities, many of 


'3 See “Le Mémorial,” 43. 
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which involve his being corporeal, others of which involve his being imperfect 
in other ways. Maimonides’ solution was: don’t read the Bible naively. “The 
Torah speaks in the language of the sons of man” (Guide I, 29), that is, it 
adapts what it says about God to the human understanding, describing God 
in terms which reason tells us are not literally accurate, but which have the 
advantage that they can be understood by ordinary men, who are not philoso- 
phers. Reason demonstrates, for example, that God is incorporeal. So the Bible 
should not be taken literally when it seems to say or imply that he is corporeal. 
When it does that, it is accommodating its teaching to the intellectual deficiencies 
of its audience. Non-philosophers are not capable of grasping the philosophi- 
cal conception of God, which, as Maimonides presents it, is even more austere 
and remote than Spinoza’s conception.'* So the prophets speak of God in a lan- 
guage they can understand, but which is not, and is not meant to be, an accurate 
description. 

By the time Spinoza wrote the TTP, he had a well-worked out position on 
this issue.!° He denied that Maimonidean rationalism gives us a viable principle 
for interpreting Scripture. If Maimonides were correct, the common people, 
who have no knowledge of philosophical demonstrations, and lack the time to 
study them, would be unable to understand Scripture properly. Lacking philo- 
sophical knowledge, they would not know when to take Scripture literally, and 
when to take it figuratively—not, at least, without relying on the authority of 
philosophers to make that distinction for them. This is true of the common 
people of our own time, and even more true of the common people of ancient 
Israel, who lived at a time when philosophy was not well cultivated. I would 
guess, but cannot prove, that Spinoza had the key elements of this response 
worked out in 1656. In any case, the question of Scriptural anthropomorphism, 
and the proper way to understand it, must have exercised him at an early age. 
This is the easiest, most obvious objection to the scriptural conception of God, 
and an objection which must have been discussed when Spinoza was studying 
the Bible with his teachers. 

But I think Spinoza’s criticism of Scripture goes deeper than these objec- 
tions to anthropomorphism. In the TTP he argues that Scripture really has 
no coherent conception of God. We’ve seen this claim already in the passage 
quoted above (G III/35 | 11, 24). The prophets are inconsistent in what they 
say about God. Among the examples Spinoza uses to support this claim are 
Ezekiel, who contradicts the Decalogue when he denies that God visits the sins 


'4 Maimonides holds that we must not predicate anything of God which implies any multiplic- 
ity. This means that we cannot describe him by means of any affirmations, except those which 
ascribe actions to him. The best description of God is by means of negations: he is not this, he is 
not that. Cf. The Guide of the Perplexed, 1, 50-60. 

'S See his discussion of Maimonides in G III/113—116, vii, 75-87. See also G III/ 100-101} 
vii, 18-22. 
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of the fathers upon their children, and Jeremiah, who contradicts Samuel when 
he allows that sometimes God repents of his decrees.!° 

Perhaps the most fundamental contradiction Spinoza alleges concerns 
a proposition often thought to be at the heart of Judaism, its affirmation of 
monotheism. “Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God, the Lord is one.”'’ So begins 
one of the most familiar passages in the Hebrew Bible, a passage often under- 
stood as a clear affirmation of the uniqueness of God. These are supposed 
to be the words of Moses. And yet, Spinoza argues, Moses was no monothe- 
ist. Spinoza does not have the term that critical biblical scholars would now 
use to characterize Moses’s position—monolatry—but he recognizes the facts 
which ground that classification. That is, Moses believed in a plurality of gods, 
among whom there was only one whom the people of Israel ought to worship. 
So when Moses asks, in Exodus 15:11, “Who is like you, O Lord, among the 
gods?” this is an expression of what is ultimately a polytheistic view.'* God is 
uniquely powerful, greater than all the other gods. And therefore, he alone is 
to be worshiped—at least by the people of Israel, whom he led out of bondage 
in Egypt, and whom he is specially concerned to protect. But he is not the only 
god. Not on Moses’ conception of things. And if there are other passages in 
Scripture which are unequivocal affirmations of monotheism—as there are, for 
example, in Isaiah!’—that merely demonstrates the impropriety of speaking of 
the scriptural conception of God. There is no coherent conception of God in 
Scripture. It follows that Scripture offers no viable alternative to the God of the 
philosophers.” 


' See G HI/41-42 | ii, 49-50, citing Ezekiel 18:14—20 (which prima facie contradicts Exodus 
20:5), 1 Samuel 15:29, and Jeremiah 18:8—10. 

" Deut. 6:4. The passage is variously translated. I have adopted the option which seems most 
clearly to favor a monotheistic reading. 

'8 See G IL/38-39 | ii, 36-40, citing also Exod. 18:11, Deut. 10:17, Deut. 32:8—9, and 2 Chron. 
32:16-19. At this point in his argument, Spinoza does not question the traditional view that 
Moses was the author of the Pentateuch. His view of “Mosaic” theology is now standard among 
critical biblical scholars, who typically hold that true monotheism did not emerge in Israel until 
the post-exilic period, in Second Isaiah. See, for example, Michael Coogan, The Old Testament, 
304-305, 412-414, or James Kugel, How to Read the Bible, 243-247, 560-S61. 

'9 See, for example, Isa. 45:5, 43:11, 44:6. 

»° T note that in III/102—103 | vii, 27-28, Spinoza says that a// the prophets teach that a unique 
and omnipotent God exists, who alone is to be worshipped, who cares for all, and who loves 
above all those who worship him and who love their neighbor as themselves. This might well be 
taken as claiming that all the prophets were monotheists. At a minimum it implies that on certain 
fundamental points, at least, the prophets shared a consistent conception of God. This passage 
should be compared with G III/165 | xii, 36. 

This may be a case where we should apply Strauss’s rule: where we find Spinoza contradict- 
ing himself, the statement contradicting the more orthodox view must be regarded as expressing 
his true view (cf. Leo Strauss, Persecution and the Art of Writing, 177). But I’m not sure that vii, 
27-28, is strictly incompatible with what Spinoza says about the prophets in III/35—43 | ii, 24-53. 
If all Spinoza is saying in these passages is that there were some fundamental points on which all 
the prophets were agreed, then he could consistently add that on some points they did not agree, 
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That there are these contradictions in the Hebrew Bible—or, to put it a bit 
more diplomatically, that there are many passages in the Bible which seem 
contradictory to one another—would not have been news to the members 
of the Talmud Torah congregation, not if they were familiar with one of the 
best-known works of one of their most distinguished rabbis. In 1632 Manasseh 
ben Israel had published in Spanish a work he called The Conciliator, which 
claimed to identify all the passages in Scripture which seemed contradictory 
to one another, and to show that they weren’t really contradictory. This work 
was translated into Latin in the following year, and was highly regarded in its 
day. In the nineteenth century it was still thought worth the labor of an English 
translation, and in the twentieth century that English translation was thought 
worth reprinting.”! 

Having worked closely on the TTP for many years now, I find it inconceiv- 
able that Spinoza was not quite familiar with Manasseh’s work. He never cites 
Manasseh. But citing his opponents is not something Spinoza often does in 
any case. So I don’t think that’s much of an objection. He does often refer to 
the opinions of the commentators Manasseh cited (usually without identifying 
them). And he regularly discusses problems that Manasseh discussed, and reg- 
ularly rejects the solutions that Manasseh proposed. I think that for the young 
Spinoza, Manasseh provided an introduction to the rich tradition of Jewish 
commentary on the Scriptures, which at some point, probably well before his 
excommunication, Spinoza immersed himself in. I cannot try to prove that 
here. But I will note that Manasseh discusses a// the putative contradictions 
I mentioned earlier.” 

If the existence of apparent contradictions in Scripture was well known in 
the synagogue, then in addressing that audience, Spinoza would probably not 


so that we cannot generally treat them as reliable guides to speculative truth. A crucial question, 
which I will not attempt to decide here, is what’s implied by Spinoza’s use of the term “unique” 
(unicus) in vii, 27. Does it imply that the God of Israel is the only god? Or does it merely imply 
that he is set apart from all other gods by his supreme power or some other attribute? 

2! Manasseh ben Israel, The Conciliator. 

» E.g., at Manasseh ben Israel, Conciliator, I, 164-167, he discusses the contradiction between 
Exod. 20:5 and Ezek. 18:20; in Manasseh ben Israel, Conciliator, II, 200-201 he discusses a pair 
of texts dealing with the problem of God’s repenting of his decisions (though the conflict he treats 
is between Jer. 18:7 and Jer. 28:9); at Manasseh ben Israel, Conciliator, I, 300 he discusses a pair 
of texts which raise the issue of polytheism vs. monotheism (though the texts are not the ones I 
mentioned, but Deut. 32:39 and Ps. 95:3). For the general proposition that as he was growing up, 
Spinoza immersed himself in traditional Jewish biblical commentary, see, in addition to the pas- 
sage cited above from TTP ix, 31, the preface that Spinoza’s close friend, Jarig Jelles, wrote for the 
edition of his posthumous works: “from his childhood on the author was trained in letters, and in 
his youth for many years he was occupied principally with theology; but when he reached the age 
at which the intellect is mature and capable of investigating the nature of things, he gave himself up 
entirely to philosophy. He was driven by a burning desire for knowledge; but because he did not get 
full satisfaction either from his teachers or from those writing about these sciences, he decided to 
see what he himself could do in these areas. For that purpose he found the writings of the famous 
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have thought it enough merely to call attention to them. He would probably 
have felt the need to say something about the received way of dealing with 
them. He might, for example, have pointed out that, in spite of Manasseh’s 
claim to explain away all the prima facie contradictions in Scripture, he does 
not in fact discuss all of them. If we may judge by the attention he gives it in the 
TTP, one stretch of text Spinoza might well have cited is the story of Jacob and 
Joseph. In Chapter IX he comments that this whole story “is so full of inconsis- 
tencies that it must have been culled from different historians and copied out” 
without regard to consistency. (G ITI/130—131 | ix, 12) 

Here are some of the problems: in Genesis 35:10, Jacob is told that he will no 
longer be called Jacob, but henceforth, Israel. But after this he continues to be 
called Jacob—not consistently, but quite frequently.7? Again, when the broth- 
ers deliberate about what to do with Joseph, one of the brothers persuades the 
others not to kill him. But which brother is it, Reuben (37:21—22) or Judah 
(37:26-27)? Who is it who sells Joseph to the Egyptians, the Ishmaelites (37:28) 
or the Midianites (37:36)? Who is it, later in the story, who provides surety for 
Benjamin’s safe return to his father, Reuben (42:37) or Judah (43:8-9)? 

These are questions which might very naturally occur to a bright young reader 
of Genesis, even if he has not yet achieved philosophical sophistication.“* Manasseh 
discussed the first of these problems, but not the last three. And his solution to the 
problem he does discuss is not very satisfying. When he takes up the problem of 
Jacob’s name, his solution, essentially, is that the text doesn’t mean what it says: 


When the angel” said, “Thy name shall not be called any more Jacob,” it 
is not to be understood that he entirely took away that name from him, 
but that the name of Israel should be the principal and superior, and that 
of Jacob inferior and accessory.”© 


Reneé Descartes, which he came upon at that time, very useful.” See the critical edition of this text in 
Akkerman, Studies in the Posthumous Works of Spinoza, 216-217. 

°3 So, for example, he is Jacob in Gen. 35:20, Israel in 35:21—22a, Jacob in 35:22b, Jacob in 
37:12, Israel in 37:3, and so on. 

4 Later in Chapter IX, after a lengthy discussion of chronological problems in Scripture, 
Spinoza will write: “If anyone thinks that ’m speaking too generally here, and without adequate 
foundation, I ask him to show us some definite order in these accounts, which historians could 
imitate without fault in their chronologies. And while he’s interpreting them and trying to recon- 
cile them, let him strictly respect ordinary idioms and ways of speaking, and ordinary ways of 
organizing and connecting statements, and let him explain them in such a way, that we too could 
imitate them in our writing, according to his explanation. . . . I confess that although I’ve long 
sought such an explanation, I’ve never been able to find anything like it. J add that I write nothing 
here which I haven't thought about long and hard. Although from childhood I was instructed in the 
common opinions concerning Scripture, nevertheless, in the end I couldn't but help but admit these 
things.” (G II/135 | ix, 31, my emphasis) This statement is of the first importance for the study 
of Spinoza’s development. 

*> The reference to an angel is puzzling, since Gen. 35:10 attributes these words to God. 
Perhaps Manasseh is thinking of the earlier version of the story in Gen. 32:22—32, where the 
identity of the speaker is unclear. It may be a man, or God, or an angel. 

76 Manasseh ben Israel, The Conciliator, I, 83. 
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He gives no textual reason for thinking that the angel made this distinction and 
makes no attempt to show that it explains the pattern of name use. 

By the time Spinoza wrote the TTP, I think he would have said that Manasseh 
is hampered in his treatment of these problems by a false, but fundamental, 
assumption. He assumes that because the Bible is “in the highest degree true, it 
cannot contain any text really contradictory of another.”’’ So wherever there is 
something that looks like a contradiction between two or more texts, this must 
be a false appearance, and the reader’s (or interpreter’s) job is just to determine 
how to reconcile the texts. 

At the beginning of the TTP, Spinoza announces that he will not make this 
assumption. The ministers of religion, he complains, merely give lip service to 
Scripture. 


This is evident from the fact that most of them suppose, as a foundation 
for understanding Scripture and unearthing its true meaning, that it is 
everywhere true and divine. So what we ought to establish by understanding 
Scripture, and subjecting it to a strict examination, and what we would 
be far better taught by Scripture itself, which needs no human inventions, 
they maintain at the outset as a rule for the interpretation of Scripture. 
(G ITI/9 | Preface, §19) 


In the context he’s speaking explicitly of Christian ministers, but his criticism 
also applied to Manasseh. Had Spinoza arrived at this reversal of traditional 
procedure by the time he wrote the lost defense? Since this assumption is so 
fundamental to the TTP, I would conjecture that he had. So long as we lack 
a copy of the lost defense, or a more detailed account of its contents than we 
possess, this can only be a hypothesis, to be judged by its role in constructing a 
coherent and plausible theory of the evidence we have. I’m content to let it be 
judged by those criteria. 

However that may be, this discussion of the contrast between the God of 
the philosophers and the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob may give us some 
understanding of the negative implications of the statement that God only 
exists philosophically. The God who actually exists, and whose existence we can 
demonstrate, is not at all like the God of Scripture. We can also find in the TTP 
something more positive about what God is like. It’s an implication of God’s 
perfection that he’s immutable. And the TTP explains, in its third chapter, how 
it is that the world of finite, constantly changing things can nevertheless be the 
result of the actions of an immutable being. For there Spinoza gives an account 
of God’s activity in the world which does not require change on his part: 


By God's guidance I understand the fixed and immutable order of nature, 
or the connection of natural things. For we’ve said above, and have already 


27 Manasseh ben Israel, The Conciliator, “To the Reader,” p. ix. 
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shown elsewhere, that the universal laws of nature, according to which all 
things happen and are determined, are nothing but the eternal decrees 
of God, which always involve eternal truth and necessity. Therefore, 
whether we say that all things happen according to the laws of nature, or 
that they’re ordered according to the decree and guidance of God, we say 
the same thing. (G ITII/45—46 | ii, 7-8) 


I take this to mean that God’s action in the world must be understood as the 
operation of impersonal natural laws, which admit no exception. This is why 
there can be no miracles. Whatever happens which seems to be a violation of 
natural law must be capable, in principle, of being understood through natural 
laws—though we may not have the resources to understand them that way. 
We may not, for example, know enough about the laws of nature, or about 
the circumstances in the particular case, to see how it could have happened 
naturally.” 

So much for the first point, that Spinoza believed that God only exists philo- 
sophically. The second topic—the mortality of the soul—is not as prominent in 
the TTP as the first is. But it’s not entirely absent either. To see the relevance of 
what we do find, it will help to recall a passage in Lucas’s biography of Spinoza. 
In explaining the excommunication, Lucas reports that what precipitated the 
proceedings was a visit that two professed friends of Spinoza paid him, to try to 
find out what his real views were.” As Lucas tells the story, before that visit the 
leaders of the synagogue had held Spinoza in high esteem. Rabbi Saul Morteira 
had admired Spinoza’s penetration and regarded him as his disciple. But evi- 
dently some people suspected that Spinoza was not being entirely candid about 
what he thought. The visit confirmed their suspicions. 

Spinoza’s visitors raised a number of issues about Scripture, which they 
asked him to address: Are there, according to the Bible, any immaterial beings? 
Is the God of the Bible really incorporeal? Does the Bible conceive of angels as 
real substances? And does the Bible teach that the soul is immortal? According 
to Lucas, Spinoza expressed a general skepticism about there being any 


*8 For Spinoza’s account of the nature of scientific laws, see G II/57—58 | iv, 1-5. I do not attri- 
bute to Spinoza an understanding of scientific laws which would not have been perfectly familiar 
to anyone who had a good understanding of Cartesian philosophy of science. I’ve discussed 
this in my article on laws of nature in Larry Nolan’s forthcoming The Cambridge Descartes 
Lexicon. Spinoza does distinguish clearly between these two forms of ignorance. So at the battle 
of Jericho, Joshua and his soldiers did not understand the laws which create the appearance of 
the sun’s motion through the heavens, nor did they understand the laws of refraction, which (in 
conjunction with the presence of ice crystals in the air) were responsible for the lengthening of 
the day. So they reported that the sun had stood still (G HI/36 | ii, 27). But in other cases, such as 
the crossing of the Red Sea, the appearance of a miracle results from the fact that the texts give 
an incomplete description of the circumstances which (in conjunction with familiar laws) would 
explain the phenomenon (G III/90 | vi, 48). 

» See Wolf, The Oldest Biography of Spinoza, 44ff. 
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conception of immaterial beings in the Bible and about the reality of angels. 
About immortality he is supposed to have said: 


With regard to the soul, wherever Scripture speaks of it, the word “Soul” 
is used simply to express life, or anything that is living. It would be 
useless to search for any passage in support of its immortality. As for the 
contrary view, it may be seen in a hundred places, and nothing is so easy 
as to prove it. (p. 46) 


Now some people regard Lucas as an unreliable source of information about 
Spinoza. Though he wrote the earliest biography of Spinoza, and had the advan- 
tage of having known Spinoza personally, his writing does not inspire confi- 
dence.* Still, if the TTP should confirm the picture he gives us of Spinoza’s views 
on this topic, that would bolster his credibility. If we allow for some possible 
garbling in Lucas’s transmission of Spinoza’s words and some possible simpli- 
fication on Spinoza’s part in telling Lucas what he thought, I think it does that. 

Consider the question of the meaning of the word that Scripture uses for 
“soul.” What word(s) might Spinoza have had in mind? There seem to be two 
candidates, ruagh and nefesh. Spinoza discusses the first of these terms in some 
detail in the first chapter of the TTP (G III/21—23 | 1, 26-28), where he argues 
that ruagh is highly ambiguous, meaning, among other things, wind (which 
he says is the proper sense of the term), the various regions of the world from 
which the wind blows, breath, courage and strength, power and ability, inten- 
tion, and the mind itself or soul.*! He doesn’t mention life as a possible mean- 
ing of ruagh, and he certainly doesn’t say that life is the only meaning of ruagh. 
But the association of ruagh with breath, the most obvious sign of life, sug- 
gests that this passage might give us a more accurate version of what he said 
to Lucas—or perhaps a version which expressed his considered view on the 
subject more accurately than what he in fact said to Lucas. (Someone writing 
for publication might well say something more complicated than anything he 
would say in conversation—particularly if he judged his conversational partner 
to be not up to too much complexity.) 


*® So Wolf calls him “an ardent disciple [of Spinoza], if not a particularly wise one” (p. 20), 
“a man of strong likes and violent dislikes,” from whom “it would be too much to expect dis- 
criminating judgment” (p. 26). He thinks Lucas was also the probable author of “a very superfi- 
cial, tactless, free-thinking treatise,” titled The Spirit of Spinoza, which “certainly does not show 
the spirit of Spinoza” (p. 27). Still, Wolf thought it worth the trouble to give us a careful edi- 
tion and translation of Lucas’s work. Nadler generally treats Lucas as a reliable source on the 
points which concern him, in Spinoza, a Life. Richard Popkin’s “Spinoza’s Excommunication” is 
extremely skeptical of Lucas’s account, but this seems to be part of an effort by Popkin to defend 
the honor of the synagogue by minimizing the importance of the excommunication and casting 
doubt on most of what our early sources tell us about it, particularly when they reflect discredit 
on the synagogue’s leaders. 

3! Nefesh is similarly ambiguous, having many meanings, one of which is breath, understood 
as “what makes man and animals living beings.” See Holladay, Concise Lexikon, 1988. 
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Among the passages Spinoza chooses to illustrate the use of ruagh to mean 
mind or soul (mentem sive animam) are two from Ecclesiastes, which have an 
interesting history: 


3:19—Spiritus (sive anima) eadem est omnibus [The spirit (or soul) is the 
same in all]. 


And 
12:7—Spiritus ad Deum revertitur [The spirit returns to God]. 


What I’ve given here is first Spinoza’s Latin translation of the Hebrew, followed 
by my translation of his Latin.*? Spinoza does not comment on these passages, 
nor does he quote enough of them to explain why he has selected them to illus- 
trate this usage. It will help us to understand what’s at issue in them if I quote 
their larger context, in a recent English translation: 


3:19—For the fate of humans and the fate of animals is the same; as one 
dies, so dies the other. They all have the same breath [ruagh], and humans 
have no advantage over the animals; for all is vanity. 20 All go to one 
place; all are from the dust, and all turn to dust again. 21 Who knows 
whether the human spirit [ruagh] goes upward and the spirit [ruagh] of 
animals goes downward to the earth?** 


This ends on a note of skepticism, but otherwise looks like a rather blunt denial 
that humans are immortal. The second passage is less straightforward: 


12:1—Remember your creator in the days of your youth, before the 
days of trouble come, and the years draw near when you will say, “I 
have no pleasure in them”; 2 before the sun and the light and the moon 
and the stars are darkened, and the clouds return with the rain... 5 
when one is afraid of heights, and terrors are in the road; the almond 
tree blossoms, the grasshopper drags itself along, and desire fails; 
because all must go to their eternal home, and the mourners will go 
about the streets; 6 before the silver cord is snapped, and the golden 
bowl is broken . . . 7 and the dust returns to the earth as it was, and the 
breath [ruagh] returns to God who gave it. 8 Vanity of vanities, says the 
Teacher; all is vanity. 


The annotation in The Harper Collins Study Bible cautions us not to read a 
doctrine of immortality into 12:7. “The thought of this verse seems to contra- 
dict 3:21,” the editors note, but “breath does not refer to an ‘immortal soul,’ 


» Spinoza’s preferred Latin term for ruagh is spiritus, which has a similarly wide range of 
meanings in Latin. In my translation, I’ve chosen simply to anglicize spiritus. 

* The translation is from the New Revised Standard Version. 

* Again, the New Revised Standard Version. 
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a notion foreign to Qoheleth.”*® I think this reading represents a consensus 
of modern scholarship. So the author of the article on “Resurrection in the 
Old Testament” in the Anchor Bible Dictionary makes the following comments 
about Old Testament views of immortality in general: 


When one reads the OT, one fact is striking: that Israel is attached to 
life—to this life—and in no way dreams of a marvelous life hereafter . . . 
the human person of the OT thought about death . . . with a balanced 
realism: it was self-evident that a creature died, for it was of the ‘flesh, 
that is, it was fragile, mortal; the creature possessed within itself no spark 
of anything divine and destined for immortality.*° 


The author of this article goes on to cite Ecclesiastes 12:7 in support of this 
view, paraphrasing it thus: “at death the divine breath returned to God, who 
had loaned it.” 

I believe such views are representative of modern critical scholars. Spinoza’s 
teachers had a different approach to these texts. Manasseh juxtaposes these same 
two passages in his Conciliator (II, 312-315), but concludes that the second pas- 
sage “clearly proves the infallible truth” of the immortality of the soul. He then 
takes it as his task to explain away the passage from Ecclesiastes 3, which, on 
his reading of Ecclesiastes 12, contradicts the clear teaching of Chapter XII.*’ 
I shall not attempt to analyze that discussion. Spinoza says nothing about it in 
the TTP. Possibly he said something about it in his Defense. But he does address 
the interpretation of Ecclesiastes indirectly, in several things he says later. 

For example, in Chapter X, Spinoza refers to Ecclesiastes twice in discussing 
the problem of canon formation. Early in that chapter he writes: 


I cannot pass over in silence the boldness [audaciam] of the Rabbis, who 
wanted [Proverbs], along with Ecclesiastes, excluded from the canon 
of Sacred books, and wanted to keep it under guard, along with other 
books we are now lacking. They would just have done this, if they hadn’t 
found certain passages which commended the law of Moses. It’s surely a 
cause of grief that sacred and noble matters depended on the choice of 
these men. All the same, I thank them for having been willing to share 
even these books with us—though I can’t help wondering whether they 
handed them down in good faith. But I don’t want to subject this to a 
strict examination here. (G HI/142 | x, 5) 


* “Qoheleth” is the Preacher or Teacher supposed to be the author of Ecclesiastes. Tradition 
ascribed this book to Solomon, but it is now thought to have been written between the fifth and 
third centuries BCE. 

% Robert Martin-Achard, The Anchor Bible Dictionary, V, 680. 

7 He has to deal in a similar fashion with another mortalist passage in Ecclesiastes, 9:10, 
which he takes to contradict, prima facie, Eccl. 3:17. 
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This is passionate, but not very informative about the grounds for trying to 
exclude these books, and rather tantalizing in the question it naturally raises 
about what Spinoza would say if he were to subject the question to a strict 
examination.*® 

When Spinoza returns to the subject at the end of the chapter, he gives 
us a better idea of what he thinks was at stake. There he argues that the 
canon must have been fixed by a council made up only of Pharisees, because 
it includes texts favorable to the Pharisees’ belief in resurrection® and appar- 
ently accepts only grudgingly texts which would support the Sadducees’ 
denial of resurrection. “The Pharisees themselves,” he writes, “indicate this 
clearly in the Talmud.” Then he quotes the Hebrew text of The Treatise on 
the Sabbath, 30b, which I omit, and translates it into Latin, which I render 
as follows: 


Rab Judah said in Rab’s name that the wise men tried to hide the 
book of Ecclesiastes because its words were contrary to the words of 
the law [NB: to the book of the law of Moses]. But why did they not 
hide it? because it began according to the law and ended according to 
the law.*° 


The passage Spinoza quotes goes on to explain that the words of the law which 
saved Ecclesiastes from being excluded from the canon were verse 1:3 (“What 
do people gain from all the toil at which they toil under the sun?”) and verse 
12:13 (“Fear God and keep his commandments; for that is the whole duty of 
everyone.”) Modern scholarship suspects that this latter verse may be an inter- 
polation by a later writer.*! From the remark Spinoza makes in x, 5—“I can’t 
help wondering whether they’ve handed them down in good faith”—it seems 
possible that he shared that suspicion. 


38 Why, in particular, would they have wanted to exclude Proverbs, which seems innocuous 
enough? Shabbath 30b suggests that the reason was that “its statements are self-contradictory.” 
Cf. Sid Z. Leiman, The Canonization of Hebrew Scripture, p. 73. Manasseh indeed discusses 
several putative contradictions in Proverbs (II, 282-287), but none of them seem to involve fun- 
damental points of doctrine. 

* He mentions Daniel 12:2, generally regarded as the best support for a doctrine of the after- 
life in the Hebrew Bible. Spinoza’s statement that only the Pharisees determined which books 
would make up the Hebrew Bible seems to go too far, if it means that the members of the Great 
Synagogue, the council that is supposed to have selected the canon, were al/ Pharisees. In an 
Annotation attached to this passage (ADN. XXV, HI/261—262), Spinoza remarks that the wise 
know what causes councils and synods, implying, I think, that religious institutions hold coun- 
cils because there’s disagreement among their members, which needs to be resolved by a collec- 
tive discussion and decision. What Spinoza should have said (and may have meant) is that the 
Pharisees were the majority party at the Great Synagogue, and that their majority status enabled 
them to favor the inclusion of those books which supported their interpretation of the tradition. 

# G IH/150| x, 45. The bracketed gloss is Spinoza’s. 

4! See the Harper Collins Study Bible, annotation at 12:9-14, or C. L. Seow (ed. & tr.), 
Ecclesiastes. 
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Spinoza’s account of what the Talmud says in this passage is arguably mis- 
leading. As Gebhardt noted,” what the text actually says is this: 


Rab Judah . . . said in Rab’s name: The Sages wished to hide the Book 
of Ecclesiastes, because its words are self-contradictory; yet why did 
they not hide it? Because its beginning is religious teaching and its end is 
religious teaching.” 


So Spinoza has turned what was a complaint about self-contradiction within 
the Book of Ecclesiastes into a complaint about a contradiction between that 
book and the Pentateuch. But though he may have misrepresented that passage, 
he doesn’t seem to have seriously misrepresented rabbinic thought. Elsewhere 
in the rabbinic literature it’s said that the grounds for withdrawing Ecclesiastes 
were that the sages found in it “matters which smacked of heresy.” There may 
be other things in Ecclesiastes which might be thought to smack of heresy. 
But it’s clear from the context (1.e., from x, 45, taken as a whole) that Spinoza 
thought its endorsement of mortalism was one important reason why the 
Pharisees thought Ecclesiastes heretical. 

There’s a problem here, though. Spinoza makes the putative heresy of 
Ecclesiastes its inconsistency with “the book of the law of Moses.” I take that 
to be a claim that Ecclesiastes is inconsistent with the Pentateuch. This would 
require there to be a doctrine of personal immortality in the Pentateuch. But 
the consensus of modern scholarship is that there is no clear textual evidence 
for any such doctrine in the Pentateuch. As I noted above, the best textual 
evidence for a biblical doctrine of personal immortality—arguably the only 
clear textual evidence for such a doctrine in the whole Hebrew Bible—occurs in 
Daniel 12, generally thought to be one of the latest texts in the Hebrew Bible.* 
There’s nothing like it in the Pentateuch. And Spinoza seems to be well aware 
of this. In Chapter IIT he makes the point that the only rewards offered to the 
people of Israel for obedience to the law were the temporal prosperity of the 
state and other temporal rewards.*° 


® See Gebhardt, Spinoza Opera, V, pp. 73-74. Gebhardt thinks Spinoza has confused the 
Talmud’s comment on Ezekiel (Treatise on the Sabbath 1, 13b, which Spinoza quotes at G III/150 
| x, 47), which does claim that that work contradicts the law, with its comment on Ecclesiastes, 
which alleges only an internal contradiction. 

“8 See The Soncino Babylonian Talmud, ed. Rabbi Dr. I. Epstein. 

“ T owe this reference to Leiman (p. 175, n. 322), who cites Vayyikra Rabbah 28:1. See also 
Nadler, Spinoza’s Heresy, p. 193 n. 

* Though some portions of Daniel may be pre-Maccabean, the general view seems to be 
that the conclusion dates from the second century Bce. See John Collins on Daniel, The Anchor 
Bible Dictionary WU, 29-37. Collins observes that Daniel contains “the only clear reference to 
reward and punishment after death in the Hebrew Bible.” For a detailed treatment of the gradual 
emergence of a doctrine of immortality in post-biblical Judaism, see Simcha Paul Raphael. This 
doctrine also figures prominently in Nadler, Spinoza’s Heresy. 

46 G II/48 | iii, 19. The other temporal rewards Spinoza speaks of would presumably include 
such things as the long life and many descendants promised to Abraham in Gen. 12:1—3, 15:1-15. 
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In a way this is good, insofar as it helps us to understand what Lucas 
reported Spinoza as saying to the two young men who came to ask him about 
his views. Lucas says Spinoza told them: 


It would be useless to search for any passage in support of its immortality. 
As for the contrary view, it may be seen in a hundred places, and nothing 
is so easy as to prove it. 


In the light of Daniel 12:2 we have to regard the first sentence here as some- 
thing of an exaggeration.*’ But what’s more interesting is the second sentence, 
with its claim that there are a hundred passages denying immortality. If we 
count only passages explicitly denying immortality, that’s no small exaggera- 
tion; it’s a very large one. There aren’t many passages in the Hebrew Bible 
which explicitly address the possibility of immortality, either affirmatively or 
negatively.** But there are a great many passages in which the Bible promises 
this-worldly rewards for obedience and threatens this-worldly punishments for 
disobedience, and is silent about the possibility of any other-worldly rewards 
and punishments. If you count all those passages as evidence that the Hebrew 
Bible does not teach that there is an afterlife, then you can understand why 
Spinoza might have told Lucas that there were “a hundred places” in the Bible 
which supported a denial of an afterlife.” 

These, I think, are all the passages in the TTP which bear on the issue of 
immortality. None of them clearly denies immortality. None of them even 
claims that the Hebrew Bible denies immortality, or that the passages deny- 
ing immortality far outnumber those affirming it. The most negative pas- 
sages we have simply suggest that the decision about what books belong in the 
canon, and what books don’t, was influenced, but not ultimately determined, 
by whether those books supported the Pharisaic position, affirming immortal- 
ity, or the Sadducean position, denying it. So the question about the second 


4"Tt seems unlikely that the Spinoza of 1656 was unaware of Daniel 12:2. Perhaps he neglected 
to make the necessary qualification, in order to keep things simple for Lucas. Or perhaps he made 
the qualification, and Lucas forgot his mentioning it. 

48 Cf. Martin-Achard: “the problem of the Israelite’s survival beyond his or her earthly exis- 
tence was scarcely asked about in Israel over the centuries” (Anchor Bible Dictionary V, 683). 
Among the few passages which do explicitly discuss immortality are two in the book of Job, both 
of which deny immortality: 7:1-10, and 14:1-17. I’ve discussed this in “Maimonides, Spinoza 
and the Book of Job,” noting Manasseh’s attempt to resolve the contradiction in I, 40-41. 
Manasseh treats 1 Sam. 2:6 as a passage supporting immortality. 

® Spinoza returns to this topic in Chapter V, where he contrasts Christ, who “promises a 
spiritual reward,” with Moses, who promised only a corporeal reward (G III/70 | v, 8). Although 
I presume that Jesus would have understood the notion of a spiritual reward in terms of an after- 
life, Spinoza’s interpretation is different. So in Chapter IV he writes that “the highest reward for 
observing the divine law is the law itself, viz., to know God and to love him from true freedom, 
and with a whole and constant heart” (G III/62 | iv, 21). I take it that this was a reward which 
Spinoza thought we could achieve in this life. 
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charge against Spinoza is: Why does he avoid making a clear statement regard- 
ing this issue? 

My conjecture—I don’t claim that it is more than that—is that he avoided 
the issue in the TTP because he was very conflicted about it. His view about the 
relation between mind and body, from the Short Treatise to the Ethics, would 
seem naturally to lead him to deny the possibility of immortality.” But he 
seems to have had, from the Short Treatise to the Ethics, a desire to show that 
death does not necessarily bring the absolute end of our existence.°! My guess 
is that he did not take a clear stand on this issue in the TTP because it was very 
hard for him to work out exactly what he thought about it. 

This brings me to the third ground for the excommunication, which our 
sources seem not to formulate very consistently. Consider the first formulation 
from Solano: 


3a. That Spinoza believed the law of Moses is not true. 


This is a puzzling thing to say. Truth and falsity are generally not thought to 
be appropriate terms to use in evaluating laws. A law characteristically takes 
the form of a command. Certainly that’s the form the laws of the Decalogue 
take: don’t commit murder; honor your father and mother; don’t commit adul- 
tery; keep the Sabbath day holy, and so on. But a command is not the kind of 
thing which can be either true or false. It may be wise or unwise, burdensome or 
not, fair or not, within the commander’s authority or not, but not true or false. 

Nevertheless, there’s a way of understanding this proposition which need not 
offend these logical sensibilities. When Spinoza discussed the grounds for his 
excommunication with Solano, they would have been speaking in Spanish, and 
Spinoza presumably said something like: “One reason for my excommunication 
was that I denied that the law of the Jews (/a ley de los Judios) was true (verdadero)” 
(Cf. Revah, p. 64). The Spanish /ey (our “law”) would be one possible translation 
of the Hebrew Torah, but that term is ambiguous. It can refer either to the first five 
books of the Bible (also known as the Pentateuch) or to the law contained in those 
books.” Spinoza’s denial that the law of the Jews was true was in all probability a 
denial of the truth of the narrative contained in the first five books, or more fun- 
damentally, a denial of the claim those books made to be of divine origin. 

We find confirmation of this hypothesis in a work written three years 
after Spinoza’s excommunication by one of the rabbis in the synagogue, Saul 
Morteira. In his Tratado da Verdade da Lei de Moisés (Treatise on the Truth of 
the Law of Moses), accepting the truth of the law of Moses meant accepting 


 Cf., for example, KV II, xx, fn. c (G 1/96/29-97/39), with E2p21s. 

Cf. KV UH, xxiii, with E5p23. 

» On the ambiguity of the Hebrew term torah, see the article “Torah” in the Encyclopedia Judaica. 

> See Saul Morteira, Tratado da Verdade da Lei de Moisés (Coimbra: Por Ordem da 
Universidade, 1988), a transcription of the original Portuguese manuscript by H. P. Salomon. 
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the divine origin of the Torah—that is, the first five books of the Hebrew Bible, 
and not merely the prescriptions embodied therein—viewing that work as being 
not merely a human creation (as Morteira thought the New Testament was), 
but as stemming from God.™ 

It’s most unlikely that Spinoza would have known Morteira’s treatise, which 
was written only after Spinoza had been excommunicated, and not published 
until quite recently. But it’s very likely that he was familiar with its key ideas. 
Apparently the topic was a recurrent one in Morteira’s sermons.* So he prob- 
ably heard Morteira preaching on this theme in the synagogue. And if he was, 
as is generally assumed, Morteira’s student,* he probably heard him discuss the 
topic in class. ll assume here that to question the “truth” of the law of Moses 
is to question this story of its divine origin. 

That’s certainly something Spinoza does in the TTP. In Chapter IV he argues 
that God cannot properly be conceived as a lawgiver, not if we understand by 
“law” a command which prescribes a certain kind of action, given to someone 
who has the power to obey or disobey, as his calculation of his probable gains 
and losses may dictate.*’ A command is an expression of the will of the person 
who issues it. If an omnipotent being wills something, what he wills must occur. 
That’s what omnipotence means. So if an omnipotent being were to command 
something, it would not be possible to disobey him. Paradoxically, God, in vir- 
tue of his very omnipotence, cannot be a lawgiver, not in the sense of the term 
“law” relevant here. This is another example of the incoherence of the biblical 
conception of God: to conceive of God as both omnipotent and as a lawgiver 
is to conceive something that cannot possibly exist. 

Clarity about the nature of God, then, must lead us to reject, as involving an 
inadequate understanding of God’s nature, the biblical narratives which por- 
tray him as the source of the laws set out in the Torah. Stripped of the author- 
ity which its supposed divine origin gave it, the law of Moses (in the narrow, 
prescriptive sense of “law’”) must be thought of as just that, the law of Moses, 
that is, principles of living which Moses prescribed for his people as a means 
to some end (G III/59 | iv, 9). Different principles might have different ends. 


Salomon has also published a Dutch edition, which gives the Portuguese manuscript, but has edi- 
torial materials in Dutch (Traktaat betreffende de Waarheid van de Wet van Moses, Braga: Barbosa 
& Xavier, 1988), including an extended summary of the contents of the book on pp. Ixxxvi-xcii. 
Since my Dutch is considerably better than my Portuguese, I rely on the latter. 

* Even this may be too narrow a way of thinking of “the Law.” Salomon observes that Jewish 
tradition regards the rest of the Hebrew Bible as merely an appendix to the first five books, 
p. Ixxxvi. On that view, a denial of the truth of the Torah would be a denial of the truth of the 
texts which are most central to the Hebrew Bible. 

* See Nadler, Spinoza’s Heresy, 39. 

%° See Saperstein, Exile in Amsterdam, 8-16. In view of the doubts Popkin raised, it’s worth 
pointing out that Saperstein, who probably knows Morteira’s work as well as anyone now living, 
accepts at least the broad outlines of Lucas’s account of his relation with Spinoza. 

57 Here I summarize what I take to be the argument of TTP iv, 23-30. 
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Some might aim to protect the life of the people and the existence of their state. 
Others might aim at the supreme good, the knowledge and love of God. 

Recognizing that the law is a human creation, not a divine dictate, frees us 
to evaluate its effectiveness in attaining the ends we seek in creating it, and to 
judge laws to be good or bad as we find them to be more or less effective. What 
are the ends we seek? In Chapter III of the TTP, Spinoza identifies three things 
we can honorably desire: 


[i] to understand things through their first causes; 
[1i] to gain control over the passions, or to acquire the habit of virtue; 
and finally, 
[iii] to live securely and healthily. (G III/46 | ii, 12) 


Reason and experience both teach us that there’s no better way of attaining 
these ends than the creation of a social order, with definite laws, which can 
coordinate the powers of each individual member of that order, so that all work 
effectively for the common good (III/47 | ii, 14). Well-designed laws enable us 
to protect ourselves from injuries from other men, from other animals, and 
from the forces of nature. They moderate and restrain our immoderate desires 
and impulses (G III/74 | v, 22), helping us increase our control over our pas- 
sions. And most important of all, they structure a division of labor which not 
only makes our economic activity more productive, satisfying our material 
needs, but also generates the leisure necessary to allow some to pursue the arts 
and sciences, satisfying our spiritual needs (G III/73 | v, 18-20). The pursuit of 
the arts and sciences leads us to knowledge of nature, which for Spinoza is the 
knowledge of God. And the knowledge of God leads to the love of God. 
Judged by these criteria, how does the law of Moses fare? Some of its provi- 
sions are obviously salutary. It’s salutary to be commanded to “Love the Lord 
your God with all your heart and with all your soul and with all your might” 
(Deut. 6:5), particularly when this injunction is accompanied with instructions 
designed to make it a constant presence in our consciousness (Deut. 6: 6-9). 
It’s salutary to be commanded to love your neighbor as yourself (Lev. 19:18), 
particularly when that bare command is accompanied by instructions about 
what this requires in particular circumstances (Lev. 19:17). It’s salutary to be 
taught to deal justly with your neighbor, particularly when that general com- 
mand is accompanied by instructions about what justice requires in particular 
cases (Lev. 19:13-16). Most, if not all, of the Ten Commandments are salutary. 
It is certainly conducive to the creation of a harmonious, cooperative social 
order if people are taught to honor their parents, not to kill one another, not to 
commit adultery, not to steal, not to bear false witness, and not to covet their 
neighbor’s possessions. All of this is good, and probably is good in any society. 
But some of the provisions of the law of Moses are not obviously salu- 
tary. It’s not obviously salutary to refrain from eating animals which chew 
the cud, but do not divide the hoof, or divide the hoof but do not chew the 
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cud (Deut. 14: 7-8). It’s not obviously salutary to circumcise every male when 
he is eight days old (Gen. 17:11—12). It’s not obviously salutary to sacrifice 
a ram to the Lord as a guilt offering when you have sinned unintentionally 
(Lev. 5:14-15). Spinoza recognizes this. But he thinks that in the early days 
of the Jewish state, these provisions did have a point, and that it was an act of 
wisdom on Moses’s part to institute them. When the Hebrew people first left 
Egypt, their long period in bondage had left them quite incapable of governing 
themselves wisely (G II/74—75 | v, 26-27) They were a stiff-necked people who 
needed a strong ruler. And Moses, being a wise ruler, saw that he could not 
govern his people by force alone. So he instituted the ceremonial provisions of 
the law to give his people a schooling in obedience, and to encourage them to 


do their duty not so much from fear as from devotion. He placed them 
under obligation with benefits, and in the name of God promised them 
many things in the future . . . in order that the people, who were not 
capable of being their own masters, should hang on the words of its 
ruler; he did not permit these men, accustomed as they were to bondage, 
to act just as they pleased. The people could do nothing without being 
bound at the same time to remember the law, and to carry out commands 
which depended only on the will of the ruler. For it was not at their own 
pleasure, but according to a certain and determinate command of the 
law, that they were permitted to plow, to sow, to reap. Likewise, they were 
not permitted to eat anything, to dress, to shave their head or beard, to 
rejoice, or to do absolutely anything, except according to the orders and 
commandments prescribed in the laws. (G III/75 | v, 29-30) 


In so ruling, Moses acted wisely. But laws which were well designed in those cir- 
cumstances, given the cognitive and affective limitations of the Hebrew people, 
might not be suitable in other times and places. In fact, Spinoza thinks, many 
of the provisions of the law of Moses “could be useful only so long as their 
state lasted” (G ITI/69 | v, 2), but were not binding on ancient Jews after their 
state was destroyed, and are not binding on modern Jews, who live in many dif- 
ferent states, and many different kinds of state. He cites Isaiah and the Psalmist 
in support of this view. What is important and of continuing value in the law of 
Moses is the kind of recommendation we find in the later prophets: 


What to me is the multitude of your sacrifices? says the Lord; 
I have had enough of burnt offerings of rams 

And the fat of fed beasts... 

Cease to do evil, learn to do good, 

Seek justice, rescue the oppressed, 

Defend the orphan, plead for the widow. (Isaiah 1:11-17) 


Probably this was a theme in Spinoza’s thinking even at the time of the excom- 
munication; probably he would have made a similar appeal to the prophets in 
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his defense to the synagogue. This would explain why we find in Maltranilla’s 
report that Spinoza (and Prado) believed, not just that the law was not “true” 
(not of divine origin), but also that it was not good. I do not imagine that 
Spinoza would have claimed this about a// the provisions of the law, since there 
are many which he still thought useful in 1670. But I suppose he thought it was 
true of many others. This would also explain why the sentence of excommuni- 
cation speaks not only of Spinoza’s evil opinions, but also of his evil deeds.** 
If Spinoza thought the ceremonial prescriptions of the Torah had long ago 
outlived their usefulness, he probably was not a very observant Jew. 

There’s one final issue raised by our informers’ reports. In his deposition 
Solano says that one of the charges against Prado and Spinoza was that they 
believed they did not need faith. This is rather puzzling, since Judaism is not a 
religion which typically puts much emphasis on faith. So far as I know, there’s 
no text in the Hebrew Bible which proclaims faith to be necessary for salvation, 
in the way various texts in the New Testament do. Creeds like Maimonides’ 
Thirteen Principles are a late development in Judaism, and it’s a serious ques- 
tion for modern Jews as to whether they are required to believe anything.” 

This is one more issue where we can use the TTP to shed light on Spinoza’s 
probable position in his defense to the synagogue. In Chapter V, Spinoza asks, 
for whom is faith in the historical narratives contained in Scriptures necessary? 
and why? (G III/76 | v, 34). This is immediately helpful insofar as it clarifies the 
kind of faith which is at issue: faith in historical narratives, not faith in theo- 
logical propositions. The way the questions are framed is also helpful. Spinoza 
assumes that there will be some people for whom faith in historical narratives 
is necessary. Later in the argument he will identify these people as the common 
people, who are not capable of following abstract philosophical demonstra- 
tions, but can be persuaded by the stories Scripture tells to believe in a God 
who “sustains and directs all things” and “takes care of men.” Through its 
narratives, Scripture can “teach and enlighten men enough to imprint obedi- 
ence and devotion on their hearts” (III/77—78, v, 39). Belief in these narratives 
is not necessary for everyone. The philosopher who accepts Spinoza’s argument 
that God is not a lawgiver will not believe that God literally decreed the law to 
Moses at Mount Sinai. But he will not need to believe that story, with all its 
promises of reward and threats of punishment, in order to see the utility of the 
law—or at least, the utility of those portions of the law which are genuinely 
useful. For him, belief in the historical narrative will not be necessary. 

To sum up: the TTP contains materials addressing each of the charges which 
we have reason to believe were made against Spinoza on the occasion of his 


* Cf. Nadler, Spinoza, A Life, 120. 

» Most prominently, John 3:16—18, though there are many other texts in a similar vein, mostly 
in the gospel of John and the letters of Paul. 

® See, for example, Kellner’s Must a Jew Believe Anything? 
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excommunication. It helps us to understand the nature of the beliefs which 
brought Spinoza into conflict with his community, and gives us some idea of 
the reasons he might have offered for those beliefs. In so doing, it also provides 
a general confirmation of the earlier records of the excommunication: Solano’s 
and Maltranilla’s depositions to the Inquisition, Van Til’s and Hallemann’s 
reports of a lost defense, and Lucas’s account of the circumstances of the 
excommunication. This is not to say that it proves that these earlier accounts 
were correct in every respect. But it does give us reason to believe that they were 
not far from the truth. 


{2} 
Fictio/ Verziering (e) 1n Spinoza’s Early Writings 


Filippo Mignini 


In the past thirty years, editions and translations of Spinoza’s early works, 
and a number of studies concerning the formation of his philosophy, have fol- 
lowed the 1979 publication of my first essay on the chronological and concep- 
tual order of Spinoza’s early writings.' I think I can safely argue that the great 
majority of interpreters and editions published within this period of time have 
by and large agreed with the reasons I adduced at the time to date the TIE as 
written earlier than the KV. Historians of philosophy have either accepted my 
interpretation in its entirety or in a partial form, as suggested by S. Auffret in 
an article published in Studia Spinozana,’ a version that has been subsequently 
adopted by other researchers. This thesis recognizes that the original nucleus 
of the TIE was composed before the KV, but that Spinoza intervened then 
in following phases (also after the composition of the KV and over) to add 
important doctrines like that of the imaginatio, whose headword would appear 
only for the first time to the height of §74, in the context of the treatment of the 
false idea. Although since the 1979 article I have hypothesized possible subse- 
quent interventions by Spinoza to the body of the TIE, but of scarce entity and 
importance, I remain convinced that the first layout of the Treatise substan- 
tially coincides with the work that is reached there. 

In this chapter, by focusing on the notion of “fiction,” I intend to offer a new 
contribution to the reconstruction of the philosophical evolution of Spinoza’s 
first works. By doing so, I will confirm the general interpretation of the TIE 
that I have just mentioned. 


' Mignini, “Per la datazione.” See also Mignini, “Nuovi contributi.” 
? Auffret-Ferzli, “L’hypothése.” 
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The Map of the Headwords fictiolverziering (e) 
in Spinoza’s Works 


The headwords I intend to examine are distinguished according to Latin and 
Dutch.? With respect to the Latin lexicon, I will investigate Spinoza’s use of 
the words fictio and figmentum, including their flectional forms, the adjectives 
fictus and fictitius, and finally the verb fingo, for the form effingo, which can be 
found in Descartes and Bacon, but does not recur in Spinoza. As for the Dutch 
lexicon, I will examine the word verziering (e) and its flections, and the varying 
verzierzel, the verb verzieren and the varying veinzen.* 


TIE 


In the TIE we have 76 occurrences, 23 of which concern the noun /fictio, 13 the 
adjective fictus, and 40 the verb fingo. The treatise displays the highest number 
of occurrences of the entire word family (in TIE the entries fictitius and figmen- 
tum are not present), a number of occurrences that is far higher than the ones 
in each other work, even more than the sum of all occurrences of the words 
fictio, fictus, and fingo in the rest of Latin works (75) and not much less than the 
sum of all occurrences of the remaining Latin works, including also the entries 
fictitius and figmentum (96). 

Spinoza’s account of fiction is contained in the first part of the method, as 
is discussed in section 49.° The section summarizes the conceptual path taken 
up to that point and announces the steps to complete, or rather the four parts 


* The works of Spinoza are cited from the edition Spinoza Opera, edited by C. Gebhardt, 
Heidelberg [1925], denoted by the letter G, followed by Arabic numerals of the volume, page, and 
line. The Korte Verhandeling | Short Treatise is cited from the edition by F. Mignini, L’Aquila-Rome 
1986, now also in Spinoza, Oeuvres 1, Premiers Ecrits, where you can also find the new edition of 
the Tractatus de intellectus emendatione. Spinoza’s works are marked with the following abbrevia- 
tions: Tractatus de intellectus emendatione: TIE; Korte Verhandeling: KV; Principia philosophiae 
Cartesianae: DPP; Cogitata metaphysica: CM; Tractatus theologico-politicus: TTP; Tractatus 
politicus: TP; Epistulae: Ep; Ethica: E. For internal citations of this last work we use the fol- 
lowing abbreviations: Ax: Axioma; Def: Definitio; P: Propositio; D: Demonstratio; S: Scholium; 
C: Corollarium. The parts are indicated with Arabic numerals following the abbreviation E. 

4 To identify the occurrences related to the lexical constellation of “fiction” in the works 
of Spinoza, I have used the following lexicons and tools for quantitative analysis: E. Giancotti 
Boscherini, Lexicon Spinozanum; for TIE: Canone and Totaro, “The Tractatus de Intellectus 
Emendatione of Spinoza: Index locorum”; for DPP and CM: P. Taglianini, The Principia 
Philosohiae Cartesianae and Cogitata Metaphysica: Index formarum; for the TP: Spinoza. Traité 
politique; for the Ethics: M. Gueret, A. Robinet, and P. Tombeur, Spinoza. Ethica. Concordances, 
Index, Listes de fréquences, tables comparatives; for Spinoza’s Letters: M. Paciaroni, Spinoza 
Epistulae. Indices. For the analysis of the complete works following the text of Gebhardt edition, 
Baruch Spinoza, Complete Works, edited by Roberto Bombacigno, | CD-ROM with manual and 
search engine, Biblia, Milano 2000. For the choice of English terms related to fiction I have fol- 
lowed E. Curley’s translation of Spinoza’s works. See The Collected Works of Spinoza, vol. 1. 

> G II/18/26-19/5. 
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of the method: (1) to distinguish a true idea from all other perceptions, so as to 
save the mind from them; (2) to provide the rules so that the unknown things 
are perceived according to the norm of a true idea; (3) to establish an order, so 
that we do not become weary with trifles; (4) to come as quickly as possible to 
the idea of the ens perfectissimum, because the true idea of it constitutes the 
supreme norm of all true ideas. 

The first part of the method begins with §50 and ends in §90; the second part 
begins with §91 and is left incomplete; treatment is obviously not given of the 
third one or of the fourth part announced. 

As regards the first part of the method, the treatment of the idea ficta is devel- 
oped in 14 sections, from §52 to §65; 11 sections are devoted to the treatment of 
the idea falsa, from §66 to §76; 4 sections are devoted to the idea dubia, from §77 
to §80; since the author has found that the three kinds of ideas illustrated up to 
that point draw their origin from the imagination, §81 to §90 are devoted to this 
faculty and its connection with other essential functions of the mind on which 
ideas depend—like memory (§§81—83) and language (§§88-89)—and above all 
to the need to distinguish between the imagination and the intellection. 

What concerns Spinoza, in the first part, is to build a real phenomenology 
of ideas, in order to show what the knowledge of a true idea is, and this is the 
object of the method. Later I will return to the connection between the imagi- 
nation and fictitious, false, and doubtful ideas. For the moment I will observe 
that, since the beginning, for instance in the same §18 in which the four possible 
kinds of existing perceptions in the mind are presented, Spinoza intends the 
method as a reflection on the ideas or given perceptions, as he expressly affirms 
in §37, which anticipates the second part of §49: the method “is understand- 
ing what a true idea is by distinguishing it from the rest of the perceptions; by 
investigating its nature [. . .] and finally by teaching and constructing certain 
rules as aids, so that the mind does not weary itself in useless things.” At this 
stage, Spinoza is interested in building a phenomenology of ideas. The order 
through which non-true (or rather fictitious, false, and doubtful) ideas should 
be examined seems to waver in the introductory §§50 and 51, for in §50 false 
ideas are enunciated before the fictitious ones, while in §51 the fictitious ones 
occupy the first place and they are investigated first.° 

Spinoza’s treatment of the notion of fiction follows an internal division 
modeled on the distinction between the objects to which they refer: on the one 
hand, the existence of things (§§52—57), on the other, their essence (§§58—64); 
a section (§65) sums up and concludes the analysis concerning the possibility 
and the necessity to distinguish carefully the intellect from the imagination. As 
is specified in §51, the task of the method is only to determine what the objects 


° GII/19/8: ne falsas, fictas, et dubias cum veris confundat; G I/19/20—22: circa quae perceptio 
ficta, falsa et dubia versetur [. . .] Sit itaque prima inquisitio circa ideam fictam. 
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are to which such ideas refer and how we can free ourselves from them. The 
method does not aim to explain the essence of every perception or the relation- 
ship of such essence with the first cause, for this explanation would ask for a 
doctrine of the mind, which is a prerogative of philosophy.’ 

The first characteristic of fictions that pertains to the existence of things is 
that they cannot be absolute, or exclusively constructed by the mind, but they 
need to be connected to a given knowledge, drawn from the experience. The 
fiction is thus always grafted on the trunk of a given knowledge of an object. 

The second characteristic is that fictions refer only to possible things; they 
do not concern the necessary ones or the impossible ones (§§52—53). If we knew 
all the external factors determining a certain phenomenon, we could not feign 
anything about it. In fact, we consider the things of which we do not know the 
precise connection and causal determination as being “possible.” Therefore fic- 
tions are possible to the extent that the mind is relatively ignorant with respect 
to the real existence of things. The more our knowledge of things is certain 
and particular, the less it is possible for us to feign; the more our knowledge is 
abstract, the more it is possible to feign (§55). 

The third remark, resulting from the properties mentioned above, is that any 
fictional representation of the necessarily true, or rather of the eternal truths, 
is possible. Furthermore, if a mind could know only according to truth, having 
a complete knowledge of the things, it could not feign.* The omniscient divine 
mind is incapable to feign. Therefore fictions imply the coexistence, in the mind, 
of a partial ignorance of the things and of some representative functions, dif- 
ferent from those that produce true knowledge, aiming to fill, although in an 
inadequate way, the gaps created by that ignorance (§54). 

Two corollaries follow these three remarks. The first one deals with the case 
represented by those fictions of whose objects we have a true knowledge, as of 
the spherical form of the earth or the position of the sun respect to it. In this 
case, the fiction is possible only at two conditions: that I have already had that 
idea ficta in past; and that now I can feign that other ideas, to which I com- 
municate that fiction, can be in the condition in which I was before having a 
certain knowledge of it. If it were impossible to feign that others are found in 
my preceding situation, also this kind of fiction would be impossible. 

The second corollary refers to the fictions that are formulated for the pur- 
pose of discussion and research, and they often concern the impossibility or 
the same contradiction, as in the case of a burning candle that does not burn 


TSee Note 48. 

5 Note that not only fictions about the existences, but no fiction at all can concern eternal 
truths, which are those that are immutable in their essence, or, as Spinoza says in G H/20 Note u, 
if they are affirmative can never be negative or vice versa: “Ex quibus patet id quod dixi, scilicet 
quod fictio, de qua hic loquimur, non contingit circa aeternas veritates. Statim etiam ostendam, 
quod nulla fictio versetur circa aeternas veritates” (G II/20/13-16). 
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or that it burns in a place without bodies. In this case, Spinoza denies that we 
find ourselves in front of true fictions, but he maintains that these so-called 
fictions deal with mere assertions. I will return soon to the example of the 
candle. 

Moving to the second group of fictions, we notice that they can concern 
essences either alone or joined with existence (§58). The general rule that per- 
tains to this kind of fictions is the inversely proportional relationship between 
clear and distinct intellection and power to feign: the more powerful the intel- 
lection, the weaker is our power to feign, and vice versa (§58). 

Moreover, we need to emphasize that the fictio circa essentiam does add noth- 
ing in the mind, since it is produced every time we recall something through our 
memory, followed by a confused association of notions already present in the 
brain or in the imagination.’ 

Two sections are devoted to discussing an extraneous thesis, which Spinoza 
rejects, according to which the mind is forced, by its very nature, to feign and 
for which the limit of the fiction is constituted by another fiction. For Spinoza 
this thesis is not tenable, in that the mind is capable of clear and distinct knowl- 
edge and this is the true limit of the fiction (§§59-60). As such, the mind is 
able to recognize in the feigned idea the truth and the falsehood (§§61-62). If 
the clear idea is the limit of fiction, the latter is necessarily a confused idea, 
whose confusion derives from three causes: (1) from the partial knowledge of a 
thing that is made up of a number of parts; (2) from the inability to distinguish 
what is known from what is unknown; (3) and from the inability to distinguish 
among the various aspects contained within one thing (§63). Hence it follows 
that if we know only simple things, or we reduce a compounded thing to its 
simple constituent parts, and we finally refrain from considering more existing 
things without giving our assent, we will know in a clear and distinct way and 
will avoid having fictitious representations of things (§64). It is not difficult to 
recognize in these norms a clear Cartesian issue. 

In the fourteen sections summed up so far, Spinoza outlines therefore a 
full-fledged theory of fiction, of its causes and limits. He seems to be particu- 
larly concerned with establishing the limits of fiction and denies that we can 
feign ad libitum. He also excludes from the domain of fiction what is clearly 
known as necessary or impossible. The function of fiction is in fact discon- 
nected from the will, trying to recognize its reasons and its mechanism in the 
same frame of mind. It remains for us to ask, why did the young Spinoza feel 
the need to build a new doctrine of the method and, in particular, of the power 
and limits of fiction? 


°’ This thesis is developed in the Note to §57, in which the formula “in cerebro aut in imagi- 
natione” appears (G II/21/30-31). The adjective imaginarius, equivalent of fictus or fictitius, also 
appears in the text of §57 (in aliquo spatio imaginario, G 1/21/25). The first reference to the 
imaginatio appears in the Note to §21 (G H/11/31-34); see also the note to §58 (G II/22/31-32). 
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KV 


The noun verziering (e) appears five times in the KV: three in Chapter | of the 
first part; one time in Chapter 16 of the second part with respect to wish, con- 
sidered as fiction; one time in Chapter 25 with respect to the devil. Verzierzel 
appears three times in Chapter | of the first part. Of the eight total occur- 
rences, six can be found in Chapter | (and 4 in Note 3) of the first part, to 
deny that the clear and distinct idea of God is a fiction. The verb verzieren 
appears four times, three in Chapter | of the first part and precisely in Note 
3; one time in Chapter 18 of the second part, with respect to the devil, con- 
sidered as a fictitious entity. In Note 3 of KV I 1 there are seven of the twelve 
occurrences of the nouns verzieringe/verzierzel and of the verb verzieren in the 
KV. The verb veinzen, used in the same sense as the Latin simulare, appears in 
Letter 44 to Jelles (G IV/228/9) as a quotation of the accusations addressed by 
Van Velthuysen to the Spinoza. It is therefore only marginally relevant for our 
analysis. It can remain, therefore, at the periphery of our analysis. 

The arguments used by Spinoza in §4 to §8 of Chapter | and in the footnote 
to §8 can be summarized in this way. As the number of things we can know 
is infinite and our mind is finite, we would not be able to know anything if 
it were not determined by something external to know one thing before the 
other. Fiction cannot therefore be an original act of the mind, but results from 
some knowledge already given, through the twofold process of abstraction and 
association. If fiction were the original act of knowledge, we would not be able 
to recognize differences of reality and necessity among our ideas. By contrast, 
we recognize these differences, such as, for example, when we know the nature 
of the triangle and its properties, which we are forced to accept as real in their 
essence, even if they were not known by us. All the more so we are forced to 
admit that there can be no fictional representation of our unique idea regarding 
the entity whose essence necessarily involves existence. If we do not acknowl- 
edge this idea and its subiectum as real, we could not accept as real any other 
idea, for this unique being is the cause of all things and ideas; and we would not 
even be able to know the difference between a true idea and fiction. The main 
thesis regarding fiction in TIE is repeatedly expounded in KV, but within the 
context of a theory of the mind and, above all, of an ontological doctrine that 
seems to be missing in the earlier work. 

With respect to the Dutch lexicon, it is worthwhile to observe that the Dutch 
translation of the TIE, probably realized by Glazemaker in 1677, uses the noun 
verdichting for fictio and the verb verdichten for fingo; there are no occurrences 
of the terminology used in the KV, which, in turn, contains neither verdicht- 
ing nor verdichten. In his Dutch translation of the DPP and the CM, Balling 
translates ens fictum with ‘t verziert wezend, while the Latin chimaera is trans- 
lated with verdichtzel wezend. As he explains in a note that does not appear 
in the Latin text, by the word verdichtzel, he means something whose nature 
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manifests an open contradiction; by contrast, the ens fictum can be accidentally 
true. We can therefore conclude that the Dutch lexicon of the KV coincides 
with that of Balling, while I am leaving to another occasion the discussion con- 
cerning the implications behind Glazemaker’s decision to translate fictio with 
verdichting, which look very similar to the way Balling translated verdichtzel 
with chimaera. 


DPP—CM 


Nine occurrences of the verb fingo are recorded in the DPP;!° fourteen occur- 
rences of the adjective fictus combined with ens (ens fictum) in the CM,'! where 
there are also twelve occurrences of the verb fingo."” 

As for the verb fingo in DPP, we must first note that in six of the nine occur- 
rences it is used in the etymological sense of “building,” shaping, designing, 
and assuming mentally, without adding another meaning. This is the sense in 
which the verb is also used in CM G I/265/6, where the explicit reference to the 
figulus and its products (figment) helps us to understand the original meaning 
of the verb, indicating the author of a voluntary action who is capable of using 
the same clay to fashion all the pots he likes. In this sense, the supreme figulus 
would be God, according to the dictates of Paul to the Romans (Chapter 9), 
quoted in this context. With reference to His action, God gives form to what He 
wants just because He wants it. In terms of mental activity, the verb expresses 
the free opportunity to feign or to shape any single pulse of the will or, in 
other words, ad libitum. It should be noted that Spinoza is here arguing from 
Descartes’ point of view, and therefore he assumes the existence of the will, a 
thesis that, as pointed out by L. Meyer in the preface to the work, he completely 
rejects in his philosophy.!° 

In two occurrences, the hypothesis of a deceiving God is considered in 
terms of a fiction. The way in which, in G I/143/28, the possibility of such a 
fiction is denied is unique. The fiction as such is not denied, for, in fact, it is 
given, but Spinoza demonstrates that it is given only in the absence of a clear 
and distinct knowledge of God, as Spinoza says in TIE. Here, however, with a 
sort of a slip, only the ineffectiveness of such logical fiction is proved, for, if we 
were deceived, it would be proved that we exist. 

In G I/179/21 Spinoza emphasizes the obscure and confused character of 
fiction, which arises from the lack of clear and distinct ideas concerning the 


© G 1/143/28; 1/147/17; 1/179/21; 1/194/30; 1/220/25; 1/220/28; 1/221/9; 1/222/2; 1/227/32. 

'' G 1/138/6. 8. 20; 1/233/15. 24(2). 26; 1/236/7(2). 9. 12. 14. 17. 20. 

2 G 1/248/24; 1/258/33; 1/259/18; 1/262/33; 1/265/6 (2), 21, 31; 1/266/25; 1/268/24; 1/269/17; 
1/280/19. 

8G 1/132/1-24. 

4 G 1/143/28; I/147/17. 
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objects on which it is exercised, as when we pretend that our feelings can be 
affected by something other than extension, such as God or angels. This exam- 
ple demonstrates that such fictions are possible only if we do not have a clear 
and distinct idea of the extent and nature of our feeling. 

In the CM, Spinoza always uses the adjective fictus joined to ens (ens fictum). 
In Chapter | of the first part Spinoza uses this adejective in order to distin- 
guish the ens fictum from the chimaera and from the ens rationis. Here it should 
be noted that, while the chimaera is a mental formation that always implies a 
contradiction, the ens fictum, resulting from the composition of at least two 
things combined and represented by an act of will alone, and then bypassing a 
clear and distinct knowledge, it can be also true per accidens. The ens rationis, 
however, since it does not rely on an act of will alone, can be considered a rep- 
resentation, arising from the nature of the mind, which is to retain, explain, and 
imagine more easily things understood. 


THE LETTERS 


A single occurrence of the noun fictio,'® three occurrences of the adjective 
fictus,'’ and nine occurrences of the verb fingo'® are recorded in the Letters, 
excluding the letters written by Spinoza’s correspondents. One occurrence of 
the adjective ficta, opposite to true, can be found in Letter 43 to Ostens. Two 
other occurrences of the adjective fictus are in the Letter 20’ of Blyenbergh to 
Spinoza and in Letter 59° of Tschirnhaus to Spinoza. 

The term “fiction” is still used in the context of the true idea of God. Since 
this involves necessary existence and is a clear and distinct idea, it cannot be 
a fiction, since all philosophers should be aware of the difference that distin- 
guishes a clear and distinct idea from fiction. It is evident that in Letter 4 the 
last documented occurrence of fiction is linked to the question of the true idea 
of God, which occurs also in TIE and KV. 

Two of the three occurrences of the adjective fictus still refer to the distinc- 
tion between clear and distinct or true idea and the idea ficta, falsa et dubia,”! 
while the third occurrence considers human freedom nothing but a fiction.” 

As to the occurrences of the verb fingo, two are specifically related to Bacon, 
according to which the human intellect “omnia fingit ex analogia suae naturae.” 


'S G 1/233/23-35 and 236/6-22. 

'© Ep. 4 (G IV/13/10) from Spinoza to Oldenburg (1666). 

 G IV/189/3(A), 18(B); [V/220/7(A), 25(B); 1V/266/33. 

'8§ G IV/8/33; 1V/9/2; 1V/45/8(A), TV/25(B); IV/93/2; 1V/171/9; PV/171/18(A), 35(B); [V/228/22; 
IV/245/4; TV/313/15(A), 32(B). 

® G IV/105/24. 

2° G IV/26/96. 

21 G TV/189/3, 1V/220/7. 

2 G IV/266/33. 
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An occurrence (45, 8) reiterates the distinction between the existence of the 
necessary being and that of the chimaera or other finite beings, then the distinc- 
tion between true idea and idea ficta. All remaining occurrences refer to the 
use of the verb in connection with mental productions of objects that do not 
exist in nature. Such figments are created by the mind for different purposes, 
that is, to teach common people, as in the case of prophets who devise parables 
to persuade human beings untrained in the use of rational arguments, or for 
explanatory reasons, to feign a worm that lives in the blood.” 


E 


The verb fingo also occurs eleven times in the Ethics. 

In all occurrences of the verb fingo, it is used to indicate mental forma- 
tions that do not reflect the natural order of things, like pretending that trees 
speak, that God is constituted, like man, by a body and a mind, that the circle 
has the properties of the square, that a horse has wings, and so forth. Three 
occurrences in this context are worth being highlighted. The text of §49 and 
§$31-35 uses the same example that occurs in TIE §21, §§32—33 and especially 
§§22, 21-25, dealing in general with the imagination of indifferent changing of 
nature by things: like trees speaking as human beings, men deriving either from 
stones and the seed, gods turning themselves into beasts and men.” The recur- 
rence of the same examples clearly demonstrates that the same theory of fiction 
illustrated in the TIE is also present in the Ethics. 

The second case to be emphasized occurs in E2p49s,”° and examines the 
prejudice that we can feign ad libitum because fiction seems to be subject to 
the decision of a free will. This is the critical crucial point that, as we shall 
see, opposes Spinoza to Descartes on the subject of fiction and is one of the 
reasons that Spinoza decides to devote the fourteen paragraphs of the TIE to 
fiction. We should also point out, in this context, the clear statement, which is 
anti-Cartesian, that the essence of words and images is made up exclusively of 
bodily movements (in solis motibus corporeis), which do not involve the con- 
cept of thought at all (qui cogitationis conceptum minime involvunt).”’ This is 
the same at to say—against Descartes and in accordance with the last lines of 


3 Ep, 32 | GIV/171/9-172/14. 

4 G 11/49/33; II/57/5; 1/58/32; I/59/4; 11/62/30; 11/117/20; H/132/9; 11/132/37; 11/207/19; 
11/301/8; H/301/10. 

5 El p8s2 (49/31-35) “Qui enim versa rerum causas ignorant, omnia confundunt, et sine ulla 
mentis repugnantia tam arbores, quam homines loquentes fingunt, et homines tam ex lapidibus, 
quam ex semine, formari, et, quascunque formas in alias quascunque mutari, imaginantur”; TIE, 
22, 21-25: “Sed, uti diximus, quo minus homines norunt Naturam, eo facilius multa possunt fin- 
gere; veluti, arbores loqui, homines in momento mutari in lapides, in fontes, apparere in speculis 
spectra, nihil fieri aliquid, etiam Deos in bestias et homines mutari, ac infinita eius generis alia.” 

6 G II/132/9, 37. 

27 G II/132/19-21. 
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the TIE—that the nature of thought is not expressed by imaginatio and by other 
forms of mind that the French philosopher regards indifferently as thought. 

Finally, it is worth remembering that particular use of fiction which occurs 
in E5p31s and in E5p33s. The verb fingo occurs twice in the short scholium of 
E5p33, but refers to an assumption or representation of the love of God that we 
represent as if it could begin to rise and develop in the mind, even if the mind is 
eternal. The purpose of a similar assumption is to explain more easily and better 
understand the thesis that the author wants to demonstrate. In this case, the fic- 
tion is produced purely for the ears and understanding, still maintaining two con- 
ditions, that it is not established as real, and that from it real conclusions cannot 
be drawn. It should be noted in this regard that the double occurrence of the verb 
fingo in E5p33s cannot refer, as stated in the text, to the previous proposition and 
its corollary, but to E5p31 and its scholium.”* 


TTP 


The verb fingo occurs seventeen times in the whole TTP” and one time in the 
Adnotationes to the TTP.” 

All occurrences of the verb fingo refer to representations of unreal mental con- 
structions affirmed as real and then erroneous. Superstitious people are capable 
of feigning everything. Of such a kind are the rabbis, the prophets, biblical com- 
mentators seeking to reconcile the contradictions in Scripture, and so forth. It is 
clear that the authors of these fictions are prey to their imagination and cannot 
rely on clear and distinct knowledge at all. 

All in all, the adjective fictitius occurs three times in Spinoza’s Latin texts.*! 
In all three occurrences we consider fictitious the claim of free will or, more 
generally, the existence of faculties in the mind.” 


*6 The beginning of the scholium has two references, which appear both incongruous: “Quamvis 
hic erga Deum Amor principium non habuerit (per Prop. Praec.), habet tamen omnes Amoris 
perfectiones, perinde ac si ortus fuisset, sicut in Coroll. Prop. Praec. finximus.” That the love of 
God had no beginning is supported in the Proposition 33 itself and not the preceding proposition, 
which concerns instead /aetitia that accompanies the knowledge of the Third Kind (Quicquid intel- 
ligimus tertio cognitionis generally delectamur eo, et quidem concomitant idea of, tanquam cause). If 
you do not want to admit the reference to the same Proposition 33, it appears more reasonable that 
the reference is to the Proposition 31, which bases the knowledge of the third kind on the eternity 
of the mind. There is no doubt, however, that the reference to the fiction concerning the beginning 
of love for God does not concern the corollary of the previous proposition, but the scholium of 
P31. I do not see this inconsistency reported in any of the issues of the Ethics known to me, and 
I had not pointed out the difficulty when I translated the Spinoza Opere, Mondadori, Milano, 
2007. I wanted to report here the difficulty, to submit it to the discussion of scholars. 

 G IN/5/24; IN/20/32; I11/28/7; 11/34/17; 11/36/34; 1/53/12; I11/82/5; T1/82/10; H1/93/16; 
TII/98/6; T/134/26; I11/134/28; T1/134/32; W/135/1; I11/140/10; H1/147/34; 111/199/26. 

* G III/266/18. 

31 G 1/132/20; I1/129/22; I1/192/31; the adjective occurs also in G IV/297/32, but in the letter 
of Stensen to Spinoza. 

» E2p4s. 
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The noun figmentum is used seventeen times and it seems to have replaced 
fictio, but with one significant difference: while fiction suggests the act of feign- 
ing and, at same time, its product, figmentum denotes exclusively the product 
of fiction. Perhaps one of the reasons that may have led Spinoza to abandon 
the term “fiction” is that one can take it as a sort of mental faculty. Figmentum 
recurs two times in the DPP,* twice in the CM,™ three times in the Ethics,* ten 
times in the TTP,* and one time in the Adnotationes to the TTP.*’ 


TP 


The whole constellation of the vocabulary of fiction is absent in the TP. 

The first remarkable datum one can gather from this lexicographic analysis 
is that the Latin constellation fictio/fictus/fingo appears in large numbers in the 
TIE and that the noun fictio appears only in the TIE (23 times) and one time in 
Letter 4: so we can say that it disappears from Spinoza’s Latin beginning from 
1661, probably for the reason mentioned just above. The adjective and the verb 
have a scarce presence in the DPP and in the CM as in the Letters, in the Ethics, 
and in the TTP. 

Moreover, as I have shown, the occurrences of the adjective fictus in the KV, 
in the CM, and in the Letter to Ostens have a precise relationship with the TIE 
and with Descartes, so that they can be considered as a sort of expansion of the 
use made of fictus in the TIE, for more reasons the work therefore privileged 
for the study of the fiction. 

Finally, since the analysis conducted thus far has showed some elements of 
strength against Descartes and other philosophers, I will now examine more 
closely the relationship of Spinoza’s texts with some of their sources. 


Two Implicit Philosophical References 
in Spinoza’s Doctrine of Fiction 


Of the implicit references one can detect in Spinoza’s account of the nature 
of fiction, I will confine my analysis to the one that is clear and undisputed, 
that is, Descartes, and I will only briefly refer to another, namely, Bacon. As 
for Descartes, not only does he represent the philosopher who most influenced 
Spinoza’s philosophical training with six different editions of his works in the 
library of Spinoza; he also prompted the real philosophical initiation of the 


3G 1/132/22; 1/197/25. 

4 G 1/259/30; 1/265/5. 

* G H/80/4; 11/94/2; 11/132/8. 

%° G ILN/9/13; 1/19/32; III/80/15; T/80/22; 1/97/10; TH/98/12; I1/159/17; I/166/26; 
TL/184/32. 

7 G II/261/22. 
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young thinker of Amsterdam and a sort of constant litmus test for his same 
philosophy.*® 


THE CARTESIAN SOURCES 


In this context I will just examine the presence of the Principia® in Spinoza’s 
doctrine of fiction, with particular reference to the headwords fingo and 
effingo,” the latter absent in Spinoza. Descartes, on his behalf, does not use the 
noun fictio. Here I will limit my analysis to two principal observations. 

The first one is that, in the great majority of cases, the verb fingo is used by 
Descartes in the sense of impossible supposition, or as something contrary to 
what is known to be true or real—as, for instance, when we wonder whether we 
our existence derive from God or from ourselves or from some other creature 
(AT VIII, 6, 21); or when we feign that God wants to deceive us (20, 01) or to 
make some particles indivisible (51, 22); or when we pretend that the world has 
some limits (52, 05), or that God has created all things exclusively for man’s 
sake (81 02). These are all cases in which it is known with certainty what the 
truth is; however, for reasons of investigation, we feign that things are other- 
wise or to be understood in the opposite sense. As we have seen, it deals with 
the case examined in the second corollary expounded by Spinoza when speak- 
ing of fiction circa existentiam. 


8 Tt is not by chance that in his library one could find, together with the edition of Descartes’ 
Opera philosophica published by Elzevier in Amsterdam in 1650, two identical copies of 
the Geometry, published in Leida in 1649, the edition of the Meditations also published in 
Amsterdam in 1654, the Dutch translation of the Discourse on the Method and of the Passions of 
the Soul edited by H. Glazemaker and published by Jan Rieuwertz in 1659, the De homine also 
published to Leida in 1664, and a following edition of the Meditations published by Elzevier in 
the 1670. This constant attention to the following editions of the works of Descartes probably 
shows a demand of constant comparison with the author by whom he had been introduced to 
the modern philosophy and by whom, already at the end of the 1650s and with great evidence to 
the beginning of the 1660s, he was definitely detached. In the 1650 edition of Descartes’ Opera 
philosophica Spinoza found the Principles, the Discourse on Method, the Passions of the Soul and 
the Meditations, an appendix containing the fifth and seventh Objections and the corresponding 
answers, with, in addition, two epistles to Father Dinet and to G. Voetius. We can legitimately 
suppose that Spinoza had been drawn to Descartes and Bacon well before his expulsion from 
the Jewish community, and still more in the years of his merchant activity, therefore in the years 
1652-1656. 

* The choice of the Principia is derived from the fact that the work constitutes a kind of syn- 
thesis of Cartesian thought, inclusive in itself also Discours de la methode and Meditations, and 
because Spinoza has paid particular attention to it, being the object of its geometrical exposure 
drawn in 1663 (Principiorum Philosphiae Renati Descartes . .., Amsterdam 1663). Nevertheless, 
when necessary, we make a few quick reference to other works. 

*” The verb fingo applies 22 times in the Principia, to forehead of 6 times of effingo. The adjec- 
tives fictus and fictitius are not present neither the noun figmentum. Cfr. F. A. Meschini, Index 
of the Principia Philosophiae of René Descartes: Indici lemmatizzati, frequenze, distribuzione dei 
lemmi, Olschki, Florence, 1996. In this context, the corresponding keywords suppono and imagi- 
nor are not considered. 
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Another example of this type of fiction is the kind hinted at in the Discours 
de la methode (AT, 32, 24-28), where Descartes says that one can feign of being 
free of the body or that there is no world or any place where he or she is; it is 
obvious that it is a sheer impossibility, similar to that of the burning candle 
that does not burn. For Spinoza, this is not a true fiction, but a mere asser- 
tion. For a different reason, the Cartesian cannot even be allowed to ban the 
fictional hypothesis that I don’t exist, because it would imply the contradictory 
statement that one is feigning not to have a body and feigning to not exist at 
all, since those who feign must be something. We must, however, note that here 
the prohibition to feign to non-exist does not derive from the power to feign, 
or by the nature of fiction, but by an act of clear and distinct knowledge (rec- 
ognition of the contradiction between feigning not to exist and be someone 
who is feigning) that is imposed, by an act of will, to the fiction. The position 
taken by Descartes seems to be twofold and not well made: on the one hand, 
it seems that a fictional representation can limit itself, as in the case when the 
alleged fiction of having a body is resolved by the fiction of not having it; on 
the other hand, it seems that the fiction can be limited by the intellect, as is the 
case when one cannot feign that he or she does not exist while he or she is feign- 
ing. Spinoza will speak specifically to resolve this ambiguity about the limits 
of fiction, as we shall see shortly, with reference even stronger against Bacon, 
declaring that no fiction, but only the intellect, can be a limitation of fiction.*! 

Nevertheless, the text of the Principia that has probably prompted Spinoza 
to reflect on the nature of fictio, and which we find again both in the TIE and in 
the KV, is contained in §§15—16 of the first part. Descartes has already argued, 
in §14, that the clear and distinct idea of God involves the necessary existence; 
he now wants to prove this demonstration, inviting the reader to observe if in 
the idea of any other known thing we find involved such a necessary existence. 
Since the answer is in the negative, the philosopher concludes that the idea of 
God cannot be effictam (10, 23) and that it does not denote therefore “chi- 
maericam quandam, sed veram et immutabilem naturam” (10, 23-24). When 


“' See below pp. 11-12. However, it should be noted here that in other works of Descartes 
we can record the use of the verb fingo in the sense of simple creations of the mind, in reference 
to things that do not exist in nature, but elaborated following the likenesses of real things, as 
in the Med I (AT VIL, 19.28, 20, 2, 20, 14). Sometimes fiction is identified with the imaginatio. 
However, while an imaginatio is nothing but the contemplation of a figure or image of a cor- 
poreal thing, fiction is the autonomous creation of some new images (Med II, 28, 2 ff), based 
on the general distinction of innate, adventitious, and fictitious ideas, or entirely made up by 
one’s mind (Med III, 38, 7). In this sense, the “fiction” in Descartes also has the etymological 
original sense of the production or formation of images and ideas, according to the impulse of 
a free will. 

® While Descartes has the tendency to consider the chimaera and fictions as analogous, as 
is seen in this case, Spinoza, both in the TIE (G H/20/12-13) and in the CM, Latin and Dutch, 
always distinguishes the chimaera from fiction, as the former implies always impossibility of exis- 
tence, the latter possibility and, by chance, also truth (G I/233/23-29). 
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Descartes refers to the knowledge of other things, it alludes to knowledge 
of the senses or the imagination as well as intellectual knowledge; and since 
the knowledge of all the things, excepted God, is characterized always by the 
distinction of the essence from the existence, as is apparent in the following 
section, we have two possibilities. 

The first one is to conclude that the idea of a res whose essence involves its 
existence is set in us by that res itself and it is not efficta by us, for we lack expe- 
rience of things whose essence involves its existence. And this is the conclusion 
wanted by Descartes. 

This conclusion, based on the argument of the uniqueness of divine nature as 
an essence that necessarily implies its existence is already present in Meditation 
V, in a passage marked by the distinction between fiction and clear and distinct 
knowledge, founded on the will. As long as I do not want to admit, about 
something, but what appears to be clear and distinct, I cannot feign nothing 
to his purpose.* This would seem to leave open the possibility of being able to 
feign, if this will not be so determined or when it ceased to be actual. Descartes 
emphasizes the great difference (magna differentia) that exists between the false 
constructions of the mind, which in this case are considered to be a fiction 
(ejusmodi falsas positiones), and true ideas which are innate, the most important 
of which is the idea of God. To prove that the idea of God is not something 
fictitious devised by my thinking activity, but the image of a true and immu- 
table nature, the author offers three demonstrations. But before exposing them, 
attention should be paid to an obvious confusion of language (from the point 
of view of Spinoza) that results from inadequate representations of the nature 
of mind. The mind that clearly understands cannot be the same that imagines 
and feigns, that is, cogitatio cannot be the same source for both clear and dis- 
tinct ideas and mental figments. Likewise, the idea of God cannot be called an 
“image” of a true and immutable nature. The first of three demonstrations“ is 
based, as in the Principia, on the inability to find and feign (excogitari), outside 
of God, any other thing whose essence involves its existence. This is the same 
as to say that, since in our experience we do not have the perception of things 
whose essence involves its existence, we cannot feign a thing so constituted. 
However, we consider that none of the things that we feign falls as such in our 
experience, but only the ideas or images that we feign belong to experience, 
and we can observe that, if God does not fall under our experience, neverthe- 
less, concerning the things of this world, we have the idea of their essence and 
existence. Why cannot we feign an essence that, unlike what happens in our 
experience, rather than being separate from existence, implies that and is the 


8 “Tdipsum equidem fingere possum, quamdiu nihil volo admittere nisi quod clare et distincte 
intelligo,” AT VII, 68, 5—7. 

“ The other two proofs consist in the impossibility of existence of two gods, but only one, 
and the fact that we can not subtract or change anything in the divine nature (AT VII, 15-20). 
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same thing with it? Our common and natural representation of time is that of 
an arrow that runs always and necessarily from the past into the present and the 
future; we have no experience of a time reversed. Yet this does not prevent the 
fiction of a path in the opposite direction of time. 

In fact, the second possibility of interpreting the text of Principia is that 
God’s existence can indeed be the object of fiction, contrary to what Descartes 
assumes, but this is the way that in all likelihood Spinoza understood the mat- 
ter. If for Descartes fiction can also stretch without limits to what is impossible, 
or to what we know with clarity to be false, why would it be never possible to 
feign an absolute and endless res, whose essence implicates its existence? Given 
extension that he attributes to fiction, in §16 Descartes feels the need to point 
out that the recognition of the truth of the idea of the necessary existence is 
easy if the mind “prius omnino praejudiciis liberarit” (10, 27-28). And what 
are these prejudices? They can be brought back to two habits to which we are 
accustomed (sumus assueti): the first one is to distinguish the essence from the 
existence in all the things that are the object of our experience; the second is the 
habit to “effingere ad arbitrium” various ideas of things that do not exist or have 
never existed in any place (“quae nusquam sunt aut fuerunt’). But if this is the 
case, really because limits have not been fixed to the potentia fingendi, it is legiti- 
mate to ask why this arbitrary power should withdraw from the creation of 
an entity, whose essence implies existence. After all, Descartes also recognizes 
that to think that an idea is a fiction or to deny that it is an essence to which 
the existence competes can easily happen (“facile contingit’) if we are not com- 
pletely absorbed into the meditation of the supremely perfect Being (“cum in 
entis summe perfecti contemplatione non sumus plane defixi,” 11, 1-2). There is 
no answer to this objection in the text of Descartes. And the reason is because 
Descartes’ theory lacks a full-fledged doctrine of fiction, capable of establish- 
ing its scope and limits, or rather a true doctrine of the mind, as Spinoza will 
expressly declare in the second letter to Oldenburg.* 

In the TIE, Spinoza welcomes the Cartesian thesis of the clarity and dis- 
tinction of the idea of God and the necessary implication of the existence in 
the essence.** Like Descartes, he also denies that such an idea can be feigned, 
but on the basis of an explicit doctrine of the fictitious idea, which is missing 
in Descartes. If the rule of the distinction between essence and existence, as 
Descartes reminds us, can be applied to all the thinkable mundane sphere, since 
the fiction grafts on the trunk of knowledge as Spinoza wants, also it must be 


4® G IV/8/19-25. 

46 “Nec possum, postquam naturam Dei novi, fingere eum existentem, aut not existentem” 
(GII/20/11-12); “Prima et aeterna veritas est, Deum esse” (G II/20/34). At the same time Spinoza 
sustains that he who doubts the existence of God knows only His name, but he does have not a 
clear and distinct idea of Him. If he had it, he could not doubt of His existence because His idea 
coincides exactly with that of some necessary existence (G II/20/30-32). 
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separate in the kind of fiction that has for object the existence and fiction that 
has for object the essence. And since that which has for object the existence 
can practice only on the possible one, not on the necessary one, neither on 
the impossible one, it cannot have for object the necessary existence, exclusive 
object of the intellect. Therefore it is shown here because the necessary exis- 
tence cannot be object of fiction: because it falls out of the possibility of the 
fictio circa existentiam. 

The second corollary of the fiction related to the existence contemplates the 
case of those so-called fictions that are used in order to investigate and that 
often have for object what is impossible, as when we feign that a burning candle 
does not burn. As we have seen, the greatest part of the Cartesian occurrences 
of the verb fingo really relate to such cases. So here it is as if Spinoza were 
answering to an objection raised by a reader of Descartes who appeals to this 
prevailing use made by the common master. By arguing that these statements 
are not, properly speaking, fictions but simple affirmations, Spinoza objects 
to Descartes the bad use of the term or, better, his inability to use it accord- 
ing to a diffused common usage, deprived nevertheless of critical and scientific 
rigor. Also the example of the candle is not casual, but an implicit quotation 
of Descartes, who had resorted to the same image in §§95—98 of the fourth part 
of the Principia. Descartes refers to the candle and its flame in order to explain 
the presence of the fire in the hollow of the Earth, its spillage and its movement 
in the air. Is to be noted here that Descartes’ assumption that there is no void 
in nature led him to explain the upward motion of the smoke, giving the air a 
circular downward movement at the base of the flame.*’ Here it is worth notic- 
ing that the conclusion of the example in TIE seems to admit the possibility of 
a incessant flame in the presence of void. As it is known, and as Spinoza prob- 
ably knew, Robert Boyle showed in his 1660 experiments that a candle cannot 
burn in the void. 


THE BACONIAN SOURCES 


Sections 59-60 are particularly interesting for our analysis, for here the prob- 
lem of the limit of the fiction is set. I will now try to demonstrate that, by refer- 
ring to those who think that the fiction is limited by another fiction and not 
from the intellection, Spinoza mainly refers to Bacon, correcting him through 
Descartes. A proof that Spinoza had read Bacon comes to us from the Letter 2, 
probably written around August-September 1661. Answering to Oldenburg 
about the errors of Bacon and Descartes, with reference to the first, Spinoza 
observes indeed that according to Bacon the human intellect, apart from the 


47 AT VIII, 260. 
4 R. Boyle, New Experiments Physico-Mechanical, Touching the Spring of the Air and its 
Effects [. . .], London 1660. 
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fallacy of the senses, is wrong by its very nature, because “fingit” everything 
according to his own nature (“omniaque fingit ex analogia suae naturae””). 
Here Spinoza expressly uses the verb fingo attributing it to Bacon. But there is 
a second cause of error for Bacon: the fact that the human intellect, because of 
its own nature, is led to abstraction and, for instance, to “fingere” as solid the 
fluid things (“quae fluida sunt fingit esse constantia,” 9, 2). Spinoza still uses the 
verb fingo, which appears as an expression of the proper activity of the human 
intellect. But if the intellect, for Bacon, is not able to feign, it is clear that the 
limit of fiction can be another fiction and not the intellection.”° 

By contrast, the answer that Spinoza offers in the text and in the two follow- 
ing sections is in line with the Cartesian thesis, according to which the human 
intellect is able by its very nature to know the truth and therefore to recognize 
and correct what is fictitious. However, if in the TIE Spinoza feels closer to 
Descartes than to Bacon, and he actively contributes to the development and 
the success of the Cartesian philosophy with a new project concerning the doc- 
trine of the method capable of improving the Cartesian one, Spinoza’s correc- 
tion does not only refer to the Cartesian theory of fiction, but also and above 
all to that of the intellect. The Spinoza of the TIE is not yet able to write—as 
he will be in 1661—that Bacon often means the intellect when he speaks of 
the mind, a point about which the English philosopher differs from Descartes 
(9, 8-9), because in the TIE itself Spinoza often falls into the same confusion. 
Nevertheless, if Descartes distinguishes the intellect from the cogitating mind, 
there is no doubt that he also attributes to cogitatio all the mental operations of 
which we are aware, such as “to intend, to want, to imagine and also to feel.””>! 

It is also likely that in the TIE Spinoza is still regarding the imagination 
in Cartesian terms as the faculty opposite to the intellect and that he begins 
to work on a clearer demarcation between the imagination and the intellect, 
assuming as distinguishing feature the kind of awareness that the imagining 
mind has of itself with respect to the intellecting mind. The last lines of the 
TIE, before the interruption, confirm in fact that fictitious, false, and doubtful 
ideas tell us nothing of the true nature of the thought,” as if to say, correcting 
Descartes, that they cannot be included in the cogitatio, properly expressed by 
the intellect. 

A more elaborate theory of the intellect would have belonged to the second 
part of the method; but, as Leibniz would observe, precisely where it was more 
expected, the attempt fails. And it fails because, to devise his theory of the 


” GIV/8/32. 

» For a fuller discussion of this topic, see F. Mignini, “Les erreurs de Bacon sur |’intellect, 
selon Spinoza”; for a recent and instructive contribution to fiction in Bacon and its Renaissance 
and ancient sources, see G. Giglioni, “Philosophy according to Tacitus.” 

1! Principia Philosophiae, 1, § 9. 

~ “Tdeae ergo falsae, et fictae, quatenus tales, nihil nos de essentia cogitationis docere pos- 
sunt” (G I/40/7-8). 
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intellect, Spinoza could not avoid philosophy, or better, a new doctrine of the 
mind based upon a new theory of the origin of things and their dependence on 
the first cause, as he expressly affirms in Letter 2.° 


Conclusion 


1. Through the analysis of fictio, I have demonstrated that the project 
of a new essay on the method and, particularly, of a doctrine 
designed to distinguish true from plain ideas was still meant by 
Spinoza in his TIE as a reform from within the Cartesian philosophy. 
At the same time, such a project shows a number of original points 
introduced by Spinoza and the first germs of his philosophical 
system, with particular reference to the doctrine of the mind. 

2. Of the Cartesian doctrine of the mind, Spinoza mainly corrects three 
theses: 

a. Unlike the intellect, the fictitious ideas and the imagination do not 
belong to the sphere of cogitatio. 

b. A feigned idea is not, as Descartes claims, an expression of the 
activity of the mind, but, insofar as it is understood as a confused 
act of the mind, it is an expression of passivity. 

c. The ability to feign is not boundless, or ad arbitrium, as Descartes 
thinks, but limited to possible existence within the boundaries of 
given knowledge. 

3. By reflecting on the legacy of Descartes and its limits, and pay- 
ing particular attention to his demonstration of the idea of God, 
Spinoza is induced to look for a different notion of the intellect that 
has in itself, because of its nature, the clear and distinct idea of God, 
to the extent that such an idea becomes the first and founding idea 
of the intellect. In this sense, it has been said that God is the starting 


* Here the demonstration of Bacon’s and Descartes error concerning the nature of the human 
mind is in fact placed after the truth of the three propositions enunciated above, in the same let- 
ter: (1) in nature cannot exist two substances, unless they do not differ in all of their essence; 
(2) the substance cannot be produced, but it exists because of its very essence; (3) every substance 
must be infinite, or perfect in its kind at the highest degree (8, 7-11). None of these propositions 
is present yet in the TIE. They need the foundational premises laid down in KV, with respect to 
both the doctrine of the first cause and the doctrine of the human mind. In the TIE, but also in 
Ep. 37 to Bouwmeester, Spinoza affirms that, as far as the goals of the method are concerned, 
it is not necessary to know before the mind in its connection with the cause. Here Spinoza is 
still referring to the distinction between plain ideas and ideas that are true, i.e., in more concrete 
terms, to the distinction between the imagination and the intellect, or rather to the first part of 
the method. To get such a result, a brief investigation conducted under the rules set out by Bacon 
is sufficient (G IV/189/5—8). By contrast, it does not seem to be sufficient for the foundation of 
the doctrine of the intellect. 
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point of Spinoza’s philosophy. In the TIE this awareness does not 
seem to have been clearly acquired yet. 

4. There is no doubt that when Spinoza begins to deal with the nature of 
fictitious, false, and doubtful ideas, he knows very well, also thanks to 
Descartes’ teaching, that he is dealing with the imagination, in sight 
also of a revision of the Cartesian notion of it. In the course of his 
account, we assist in fact to a gradual narrowing of the role of the 
non-true ideas and their absorption by the imagination as the cause 
and source of these. It seems therefore difficult for me to believe that 
Spinoza has discovered the role of the imagination in a later revision 
of the essay, as an integration of what had been incomplete in the 
account of the feigned or false ideas. When he begins to write the 
TIE, Spinoza clearly knows what he needs to do, in the context of 
Cartesian mainstream: that is, to distinguish, better and more clearly 
than Descartes did, the imagination from the intellect, or, to put it 
differently, to offer a more coherent doctrine of the intellect through 
a doctrine of the method. 

5. Spinoza was not aware at the beginning—and he became so only 
during the job—that a foundation of the doctrine of the intellect, or 
of the human mind, required a new and different philosophy. That is 
to say, Spinoza realized that it was not possible to restore Descartes 
remaining a Cartesian. In order to do so, it was necessary to quit 
Cartesianism and become fully Spinoza. And with this, we can say 
with the author of the dedication “to the book,” which opens the 
DPP of the 1663: “Hactenus exemplo caruit, quod praestitit,” “what 
[Spinoza] offered had no previous example,”™ including, surely, 
Descartes’. 


4G 1/134/8. 
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The Problem of True Ideas in Spinoza’s 
Treatise on the Emendation of the Intellect 


Alan Nelson 


Introduction 


True ideas are deeply problematic in Spinoza’s philosophy despite their cen- 
tral importance. The difficulties are clearly present in the early Tractatus de 
Intellectus Emendatione (TIE) and, in a somewhat different form, in the late 
Ethics. This chapter offers an interpretation of true ideas in the TIE that 
I think helps illuminate Spinoza’s reasons for thinking that all was well with his 
true ideas. This interpretation of the TIE depends on taking the work to appro- 
priate the theory of deduction found in Descartes’ similarly titled Regulae ad 
Directionem Ingenii (hereafter, Regulae).! 

The problematic feature of true ideas that concerns us here can be stated 
quite simply. The goal of the TIE (and one of the goals of the Ethics) is to 
bring the reader to have adequate ideas and to order them properly. The reader 
begins with disordered and inadequate ideas and emends or purifies them until 
the requisite adequacy is achieved. The key to the procedure is the proper men- 
tal deployment of an adequate idea of God, and we have such an idea because 
of the relationship of our intellect to God’s. But God’s ideas are all perfectly 
adequate, so how is it that we come by inadequate ideas in the first place? And 


' Strong parallels between the TIE and the Regulae have often been noted. The treatment 
in this chapter begins in particular with observations made by Harold Joachim in Spinoza’s 
Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione, and by Jean-Luc Marion in “Aporias and the Origins of 
Spinoza’s Theory of Adequate Ideas.” I am indebted to their accounts, although both think there 
is no Spinozistic solution to the problems, not even when Spinoza is supplemented with material 
from Descartes. This chapter presents a more optimistic assessment. 
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since we begin with inadequate ideas, how can we make use of an adequate idea 
to emend them? Let us see how this problem arises in the text itself. 

The first appearance of true ideas in the TIE is puzzling. After characterizing 
the work’s “Method” as concerned with seeking truth by means of innate tools, 
Spinoza introduces ideas and ideas of ideas writing, 


A true idea (for we have a true idea) is something different from its object. 
For a circle is one thing and an idea of the circle another—the idea of 
the circle is not something which has a circumference and a center, as 
the circle does. Nor is an idea of the body the body itself. And since it is 
something different from its object, it will also be something intelligible 
through itself; that is the idea, as far as its formal essence is concerned, 
can be the object of another objective essence, and this other objective 
essence in turn will also be, considered in itself, something real and 
intelligible and so on, indefinitely. (TIE §33 | G II/14/13) 


The introduction of a true idea in the first quoted sentence is accompanied by 
the extraordinary parenthetical assertion that we have a true idea as we begin to 
emend our intellect by practicing the Method. The importance of the claim is 
brought out in TIE §38, where we learn that the Method depends on proceeding 
“according to the standard of a given true idea” (G I/16/4). 

The question of what this given idea’ is has much exercised commentators.* 
Two possibilities are suggested by the text of the 77E. Because it emerges shortly 
after TIE §33 that “the Method will be most perfect when the mind attends to, 
or reflects on, knowledge of the most perfect Being” (TIE §39 | G II/16/19), the 
idea of God is a plausible candidate for the “given” idea. This reading might 
be supported by noting that both the KV and the Ethics begin with basic treat- 
ments of God, and that E2p47 states that “[t]he human mind has an adequate 
knowledge of God’s eternal and infinite essence.”° An obvious drawback of 
this suggestion, however, is that there is no ground for the entitlement to the 
true idea of God as an instrument for the Method at the very beginning of the 
Method’s application to the intellect. It seems this idea needs to be earned by 
the one pursuing emendation. A second possibility, suggested by the example 
of the circle quoted above, is that any idea that can be known “through itself” 


> For an elegant statement of the problem in the context of the Ethics, see Marion, “Aporias,” 
129 and 139-143. Also see Michael Della Rocca, Representation, chap. 6. 

3 In what follows, I will always use the term “given idea” in this sense and usually write it 
without italics. 

4 See H. Joachim, Spinoza’s Tractatus, chap. 3, and his Study, p. 6; Jean-Luc Marion, 
“Aporias”; and Edwin Curley, translator and editor, Collected Works of Spinoza}, p. 19 note 31. 
(This is the source of all the translations from Spinoza in this chapter; it is abbreviated to C in 
citations). 

> The priority of the idea of God is also asserted or suggested at TIE §10 | G II/7/24, TIE §38 
| G II/16/9, TIE §42 | G II/17/5, and TIE §49 | G II/19/4. 
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can serve the given idea. At first sight, this second suggestion is also odd. The 
reason one needs to emend one’s intellect in the first place is that many of one’s 
perceptions are not true ideas (TIE §18), so how is one to light on something 
known through itself?° Similarly, the reason one needs a given true idea to serve 
as a standard is presumably that not all of one’s ideas meet that standard before 
one embarks on the process of emending the intellect. This seems to entail that 
an arbitrarily given idea will not be true. 


Joachim on Spinoza and Descartes 


The problem would be resolved if both of these suggestions for the requisite 
“given idea” can, taken together, get Spinoza what he wants. What is required, 
I think, is an extension and refinement of a speculation of Joachim’s. Following 
up TIE §33 quoted above, Spinoza insists that to have knowledge, to have a true 
idea, one does not need to know that one knows, that is, one does not need an idea 
of the idea in question even though there could well be a series of ideas of ideas. 
On the contrary, it is a fundamental principle of Spinoza’s that to know that one 
knows, one first has to know.’ Joachim’s strategy, as I understand it, is to focus 
on the objective essence of the idea and to consider it as an act. This is, perhaps, 
justified by Spinoza’s references to the power of the intellect, which foreshadow 
the doctrine of the Ethics, where ideational thought is active without any separate 
contribution from a volitional faculty.* This leads Joachim to conjecture that 


[t]o have an idea, then is to judge; and an idea, in the full and genuine 
sense, is inseparable from the having of it. By an idea Spinoza means in 
the [TIE], a living act of thought—or as he defines it in the Ethics, “a 
conception which the mind forms because it is a thinking thing.’”® 


And the force of saying that an idea is a “living act” is that the act is a way in 
which “the Intellect ‘feels,’ is consciously one with, the real.”° Joachim is fully 
aware of how this gives a Cartesian cast to the proceedings. Descartes defines 
an idea to be “the form of any given thought, immediate perception of which 
makes me aware of the thought” (AT VII 161 | CSM 1 113).!! Joachim contin- 
ues this line of interpretation by concluding, 


° Tt does not seem sufficient at the beginning of the enterprise to indicate mathematical exam- 
ples, because even mathematical ideas must be known in the right way—intuited through them- 
selves. TIE §24 | G II/12/8. 

7“. for the certainty of truth, no other sign is needed than having a true idea.” TIE §35 | 
GII/15/10. 

8 TIE §37 | G I/15/26; TIE §40 | G II/16/21. 

° Joachim, Spinoza’s Treatise, 58 (italics in the original). 

Joachim, Spinoza’s Treatise, 59. 

"This is from the “geometrical exposition” in the Second Set of Replies. Spinoza reproduces 
it nearly verbatim as D2 in DPP (C 238). Spinoza also makes the conscious knowledge of oneself 
fundamental at KV II, 1 | G 1/54/6. 
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To have, or to be, a human mind at all, is to contain (or to be) at least one 
entire and integral idea of a thinking thing. And every such idea—every 
integral conception formed by a thinking thing, every genuine act of 
thought—is ¢o ipso adequate and true.” 


Although Joachim does not note it, he is attributing to Spinoza something 
virtually indistinguishable from Descartes’ treatment of one’s intuiting one’s 
existence as a res cogitans from any thought whatsoever, even from a doubt. 
Among the mind’s innate ideas is the idea of the mind’s own thought, and 
innate idea can be made consciously clear and distinct by effortlessly drawing 
it from any thought whatsoever.'? We can refer to the Cartesian procedure for 
making the idea of the mind itself clear and distinct in the customary way as 
the cogito. We have now arrived at a justification Spinoza might have deployed 
for a third kind of answer to the problem of the “given idea.” If the mere act of 
thinking an idea can be regarded as a performance of the cogito, then any idea 
whatsoever could serve as the given idea so crucial for the project of emending 
the intellect. Any idea, thought in the right way, will be true, even if it is a false 
idea when regarded in the wrong way as pertaining to something other than 
the mind. Joachim, having come as far as the lines in the last block quotation 
above, does not, however, take this last step. Instead, he walks his parallel with 
Descartes back to a class of clear and distinct ideas exemplified in mathematics 
focusing on TIE §72: 


... let us consider some true idea, of which we know most certainly that 
its object depends on our power of thinking, and that it has no object in 
nature. . . . to form the concept of a sphere, I feign a cause at will, say 
that a semicircle is rotated around a center, and the sphere is, as it were, 
produced by this rotation. This idea, of course, is true, and even though 
we may know that no sphere in nature was ever produced in this way, 
nevertheless, this perception is true, and a very easy way of forming the 
concept of a sphere. (G I/27/13) 


This passage identifies an idea of a sphere as true, but so far two questions 
are left unanswered. One is the sense in which an idea of a sphere is true, and 
the second is the sense in which it is given in light of the fact that it has been 
constructed by “our power of thinking.” Joachim emphasizes the continuation 
of this passage. After noting that rotation is not contained in the idea of the 
semicircle, but that the rotating semicircle can be affirmed of the sphere as its 
cause, Spinoza concludes, 


From this it follows that simple thoughts cannot but be true; for example, 
the simple idea of a semicircle, or of motion, or of quantity, etc. Whatever 


® Joachim, Spinoza’s Treatise, 91. 
'5T take this reading of Descartes (the Second Meditation, for example) to be uncontroversial, 
but the way I have expressed it here is defended in Nelson, “Cartesian Innateness.” 
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they contain of affirmation matches their concept, and does not extend 
itself beyond [the concept]. So we may form simple ideas at will, without 
fear of error. (G II/27/29) 


Here Joachim sees Spinoza as relying on the simplicity of the intellect’s act in 
forming the idea of the sphere from simple elements that it contains. This “liv- 
ing act” is clearly and distinctly conscious of its own logical structure, thereby 
ensuring its truth. Joachim is well aware that this interpretation is heavily reli- 
ant on Descartes. The roles that Descartes assigns to consciousness and to clar- 
ity and distinctness are hardly altered.'* Joachim does not, however, take note 
of some further difficulties that arise when these resources from Descartes are 
transplanted into the ground of Spinoza’s Method. 

As we have seen, Joachim offers the idea of a sphere as an example of a 
“given” true idea that could serve to jump-start the Method. It is essential to 
his account that the ideational act be simple in the right way.'> But how can the 
idea of the sphere itself exemplify this simplicity when the act itself involves 
structure, namely the semicircle and rotary motion? Compounding this query is 
the obvious fact that the idea of the sphere contains a host of other things aside 
from the semicircle and the motion—things that “are not invented by me or 
dependent on my mind,” but nevertheless follow from the idea.'* Finally, if the 
given idea of the sphere is formed from a compounding or synthesis of other 
ideas, we can ask whether those ideas are true or not. Neither alternative yields 
what is wanted. On one hand, it seems obvious that a construction from false 
ideas is not well suited to be the base from which the entire method proceeds. 
On the other hand, if the ideas contained in the idea of the sphere are true, then 
their truth would be given prior to the idea of the sphere. How is the givenness 
of these ideas to be confirmed? We are caught in a regress, because the ideas of 
semicircle and of rotary motion themselves contain main other ideas, and so 
on. Descartes is quite explicit on this last point in the Regu/ae (considering a 
triangle instead of a semicircle). 


For example, I can have knowledge of a triangle, even though it has 
never occurred to me that this knowledge involves knowledge also of the 
angle, the line, the number three, shape, extension, etc. But that does not 
preclude our saying that the nature of a triangle is composed of these 
other natures and that they are better known than the triangle, for it is just 
these natures that we understand to be present in it. (AT X 422 | CSM 1 
46, emphasis added) 


4 Joachim, Spinoza’s Treatise, 97, 109. 

'S The requirement of absolute simplicity is clearly asserted in TIE §63 | G H/24/13). In a 
footnote, Curley observes that this passage closely tracks the Regulae (C 29). 

'© Descartes’ Fifth Meditation, AT VII 64 | CSM II 45. See also First Replies, AT VU 117 | 
CSM II 84 and Fourth Replies, AT VI 224 | CSM II 158. 
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Descartes’ list of the contents of the idea of triangle includes extension, and 
for him a clear and distinct perception of extension serves to end the regress of 
given-ness for two reasons. The idea of extension is a maximally simple idea, so 
it can be clearly and distinctly perceived “through itself,” to use Spinoza’s ter- 
minology.'’ The second reason is that Descartes provides a cognitive procedure 
for producing the clear and distinct perception of extension. It is the analysis (or 
resolution), as opposed to the synthesis (or composition) of ideas to ideas that 
are perfectly simple. Examples of this technique abound in Descartes’ writings; 
the analysis of an idea of a piece of wax leaving a residue of extension is one 
of the most famous.!® 

Descartes’ procedure might suggest that just as the idea of extension can 
serve as a given in his system, the idea of God might, after all, be the given idea 
that drives Spinoza’s Method in the TIE. The suggestion is all the more press- 
ing because Spinoza holds that Descartes erred in supposing that extension is 
a substance that can be conceived through itself; for Spinoza, extension is, of 
course, an essence of God’s. It is also noteworthy that Spinoza characterizes 
the idea of God as the simple source of other true ideas in his early writings.” 


Cartesian Deduction 


I propose to follow up the tantalizing suggestion that Spinoza’s difficulties 
about the given-ness of true ideas might be addressed by understanding how 
he could take the idea of God to be given, according to something very much 
like Descartes’ theory of method in the Regulae. It would be natural to assume 
than an early, unfinished, work of Descartes that was not published until after 
Spinoza’s death could not have influenced Spinoza’s thought in any direct 
way.”° Copies of the manuscript were circulated and shown around. It definitely 


'’ Other geometrical ideas are limitations of the idea of extension (AT X 418 | CSM I 44). 
For an extended, detailed account of how Cartesian arithmetical ideas bottom out in the idea of 
extension see Cathay Liu, Unification in Descartes’ Philosophy of Mathematics. 

'8 Meditations, (AT VII 30-32 | CSM II 20-21). Descartes suggests in the Synopsis that the 
issue is more complicated than the Second Meditation suggests (AT VII 3| CSM II 9). 

TIE §42 | G I/17/4 and CM IL 5 | G 1/257/17 and II 7 | G 1/263/10. These passages from 
CM could well be in Spinoza’s own voice. In the Ethics it is notoriously unclear whether the 
idea of God is simple. Gueroult, for example, held that the God of the Ethics unifies an infinity 
of essences that are really distinct in a strong sense of “really distinct” (Spinoza I: Dieu, 430). 
An interpretation of God as simple is upheld in Noa Shein, “The False Dichotomy Between 
Objective and Subjective Interpretations of Spinoza’s Theory of Attributes.” 

20 1628 is the date scholars have established for when Descartes ceased work on the man- 
uscript. The first published version appeared as a Dutch translation in 1684 (by Glazemaker, 
who was probably also involved in the translation of Spinoza (see C x note 3), seven years after 
Spinoza’s death. Details concerning the transmission of the work are in Charles Adam, AT X 
351-357 and in Giovanni Crapulli, Regulae ad directionem ingenii, texte critique xiv, ff. Also see 
Juan Domingo Sanchez Estop, “Spinoza, lecteur des Regulae.” 
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influenced the Port-Royal Logic, which also transcribes a chunk of the text. It 
is well known that Leibniz (along with Tschirnhaus) examined the manuscript 
and had a copy made for his own use. Moreover, it is obvious that the account 
of intuition and demonstration in Locke’s Essay very closely tracks the Regulae 
and that Locke could have seen it or detailed accounts of it while in France in 
the 1670s.”! 

Some of the most important features of Descartes’ theory of method lie 
in its theory of deduction. This theory itself, however, requires some textual 
excavation.” Where Spinoza uses the term “idea” in the TIE, Descartes in the 
Regulae uses the term “nature.” There are, of course, important ontological 
differences between Spinoza’s ideas and Descartes’ natures, but with respect to 
conscious thought, they are virtually the same. And, following Joachim, it is the 
conscious aspect of ideas that are to be exploited in the present interpretation. 
Descartes says that when natures are simple they can be “intuited,” resulting in 
intuitions. An intuition is 


. . . the conception of a clear and attentive mind, which is so easy 
and distinct that there can be no room for doubt about what we are 
understanding. Alternatively, and this comes to the same thing, intuition 
is the indubitable conception of a clear and attentive mind which proceeds 
solely from the light of reason.” 


This characterization of intuition corresponds perfectly with what Descartes 
will later refer to as clear and distinct perception: “I call a perception ‘clear’ 
when it is present and accessible to the attentive mind . . . I call a perception 
‘distinct’ if, as well as being clear, it is so sharply separated from all other 
perceptions that it contains within itself only what is clear.”*4 Spinoza does 
not vary appreciably from this formulation.?> Knowledge (scientia) is thus 
constituted by intuitions and on deductions that are based on intuitions. 
The important feature of Descartes’ account of deduction for understand- 
ing Spinoza, I contend, is the way in which deductions order or structure 
individual natures. It is to some important details of this structure that we 
now turn. 


>! This is pointed out in Richard Aaron, John Locke, 220-223. See the material by Adam and 
Crapulli cited in note 20 for more examples. 

~ For a fuller development of this interpretation of the theory of deduction in Descartes’ 
Regulae, see Brian Rogers and Alan Nelson, “Descartes’ Logic and the Paradox of Deduction.” 
“Deduction,” “demonstration,” and “logical consequence” can all be taken as synonymous here. 

3 AT X 368| CSM | 14. 

4 Principles, AT VIIa 22 | CSM1 207-208. 

> See TIE §78 | G II/29/30; TIE §79 | G 1/30/11; and Ep. 4 (C 170). In CM I 6, Spinoza has, 
“The properties of truth, or of a true idea, are (1) that it is clear and distinct, and (2) that it removes 
all doubt, or in a word, that it is certain” (G I/247/14); and in the Ethics, at E2p36 for example, 
Spinoza makes clear and distinct ideas extensionally equivalent (at least) to adequate ideas. 
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Deduction in the Regulae requires the unbroken mental transition from an 
initial intuition or intuitions to the conclusion. This is also true of theories that 
unquestionably derive from the Regulae, such as the Port-Royal Logic, Locke’s 
Essay, and also, if Iam right, the TIE. The result of a successful deduction is 
that the conclusion is itself intuited and, therefore, itself a simple nature. In this 
way, the truth of the initial, given, intuition is preserved in the conclusion. The 
process can be repeated for further conclusions so that the metaphor of links 
in a chain is apt.” 

Intuitions of simple natures are intrinsically epistemically privileged in vir- 
tue of their manifest truth. In a deduction, intuitions are linked into a structure 
that constitutes scientia. One must perceive a necessary connection between 
the links but, again, what constitutes this connection? It would not do to say 
that the linkage is itself a new intuited nature because that would initiate a 
regress. What would link the linked items to the link? Moreover, the link can- 
not consist in any formal properties of the linked items because of Descartes’ 
insistence that inference is a matter of content (i.e., natures) and not of form, 
as in syllogistic logic. Descartes is usually read as making a separate intuition 
of linkage primitive and inexplicable. A careful examination of the text does, 
however, reveal a fruitful explanation of exactly how natures are connected in 
a deduction. 

Before proceeding, it must be noted that Descartes calls the first intu- 
ition or premise in a deduction “absolute,” and the intuition that succeeds 
it is called “relative” with respect to the first. The second item in a deductive 
chain is then called absolute with respect to the third, and the third, which 
is relative to the second, is absolute with respect to the fourth, and so on. 
This relativity is also, as it were, transitive so that any intuition is considered 
relative to the one with which the deduction begins. This terminology is not 
entirely apt because the absolute and the relative are, in this way, themselves 
relative. There is one exception to this relativity that will become important 
later. Every full deduction begins, at least in principle, with the intuition of 
a maximally simple nature (maximeé simplices) that is maximally “absolute” 
(maximeé absolutum).”’ 


We are now ready to understand the key to the whole theory. 


I call ‘absolute’ whatever has within it the pure and simple nature in 
question; that is, whatever is viewed (consideratur) as being independent, 
a cause, simple, universal, single, equal, straight, and other qualities of 
that sort... . The ‘relative, on the other hand, is what shares the same 
nature, or at least something of the same nature, in virtue of which we can 


6 AT X 369-370 | CSM 115. 
27 AT X 383 | CSM I 22. Descartes also refers to “first and maximally absolute principles” 
[primus & maxime absolutis principiis, AT X 401 | CSM I 33}. 
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relate it to the absolute and deduce it from the absolute in a definite series 
of steps. (AT X 381-382 | CSM I 21, emphasis added)* 


So what is relative in a deduction shares the same nature with what is abso- 
lute. I propose to interpret this as saying that the initial intuition is identically 
present in every deductive step because every step is ultimately relative to the 
nature that is maximally absolute and simple. So the “completely absolute first 
principle” that begins the deduction is literally shared with the next link in the 
chain, the second intuition, and so on, until the conclusion is reached. Before 
clearing up some potential problems with this account, let’s list its virtues. This 
sharing of content between the absolute and relative is exactly what is needed 
to ensure the necessary connection between the steps. As one transitions from 
an absolute step to a relative step, the shared intuition grounds the connection 
in the necessity of identity, so to speak. This also explains how deductions 
in some measure preserve the special certainty of the most absolute intuition. 
That very intuition is part of what is subsequently intuited in the relative steps. 
Now we can clear up some of the potential difficulties for the theory. 
Descartes wants three things that might seem inconsistent: (a) intuitions are 
simple, (b) adjacent links in a deduction share a simple nature, yet (c) adjacent 
natures are not themselves identical, or else nothing would be accomplished. 
This tension is resolved by noting that simplicity is relative. Descartes recog- 
nizes very few maximally simple natures.” The rest can be intuited as if simple, 
even though they are in fact composite. Since a relative simple nature ultimately 
contains the maximally absolute and simplest nature, it must be that the rela- 
tive nature comprises additional, component natures such that the composite 
whole is non-identical to the initial, most absolute nature. In other words, when 
going from step to step in a deduction there must be something that is different 
if steps are not to be repeated. So the relative steps are actually composites, and 
intuiting them involves understanding as if simple what is actually complex.*° 
A related problem is to see how in a deduction the mind can simultaneously, 
as it were, (i) intuit the absolutely simple given nature, (ii) intuit this nature as 
shared with the composite relative conclusion, and (iii) intuit the conclusion 
as if simple yet not identical to the given nature. Here Descartes invokes some 
remarkable properties of the mind. It can regard or consider [spectare, consid- 
erare]| a complex idea in different ways. As already noted, the mind can regard 
a complex as simple, or it can make distinct its elements and their deductive 
relation, if any. It can also, therefore, shift from one of these perspectives to 
another and, with sufficient practice, do this easily. Thus the conclusion of a 


8 Also see AT X 439 | CSM 157. 

» In fact, just two are clearly perfectly simple are recognized in the Regulae: they are the 
“purely intellectual or purely material” (AT X 419 | CSM I 44). 

*° This is how Spinoza explains the difference between composites that are clearly and dis- 
tinctly perceived and those that are confused fictions at TIE §63—-65 | G II/24/13. Curley notes that 
this is “strongly reminiscent” of the Regulae (C 29n.48). 
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deduction can, virtually at once, be understood (with not quite perfect clarity 
and distinctness) as a simple nature or (with perfect clarity and distinctness) as 
the given, absolutely simple nature. By adopting this dual perspective on the 
conclusion, it counts as ¢rue and an item of scientia.*! In addition to this feat of 
perspectival thought, the mind can do something similar with the given, abso- 
lute idea with which the deduction begins and the conclusion. Descartes writes, 


In order to make our knowledge complete, every single things relating 
to our undertaking must be surveyed in a continuous and wholly 
uninterrupted sweep of thought . . . [S]o I shall run through them 
several times in a continuous movement of [thought (cogitationis)],* 
simultaneously intuiting one relation and passing on to the next until 
I have learnt to pass from the first to the last so swiftly that the memory 
is left with practically no role to play, and I seem to intuit the whole thing 
at once. (AT X 387-88] CSM I 25)* 


In this way the mind can regard a deduction as a series of steps considered indi- 
vidually, or it can sweep over them, rendering the whole series clear and distinct. 
Moreover, on the interpretation I am developing here, the whole series is scientia 
in virtue of the absolutely simple idea that grounds the whole deduction. This 
grounding is in virtue of the way in which the absolutely simple idea is literally 
contained in the conclusion of the deduction and in all the intervening steps. 
This literal sense of “containment” might seem to be in conflict with the usual 
sense in which part of the content of premises is the conclusions that follow from 
them. But these senses are perfectly compatible. In the theory of the Regulae, the 
usual sense of concept containment just is the sense in which conclusions follow 
from premises. The literal sense in which conclusions contain premises comple- 
ments the usual way of speaking. Another surprising result of this theory of 
deduction is that we now have a literal sense in which relative natures (con- 
clusions) are conceived through absolutes (premises). In other words, ideas (i.e., 
the Regulae’s natures) are made more intelligible as they are conceived through 
ideas that are more absolute. We are now ready to return to the TIE. 


Deduction in Spinoza’s TIE 


In light of the preceding interpretation of Descartes’ theory of deduction and 
its parallels in the TIE we can begin to see more clearly how Spinoza might 


31" two things are required for mental intuition: first the proposition intuited must be clear 


and distinct; second, the whole proposition must be understood all at once, and not bit by bit [simul 
et non successive intelligatur] (AT X 407 | CSM I 37, emphasis added). 

» Here I have modified the translation from AT in accordance with the Latin from Crapulli 
(ed.), Regulae. 

33 Compare TIE §80 | G II/30/27 and TIE §83 | G 1/31/27. 
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have employed the radically Cartesian solution of the problem of the given 
with which we began. In the Regulae, Descartes himself held that thought 
and extension were the maximally simple natures. In later writings, he insisted 
on different ways in which scientia uniquely depends on the idea of God. Of 
course, his system drastically differs from Spinoza’s insofar as finite thought 
and extension are not conceived through God, but are substances, albeit finite 
ones in their own right. This means that Descartes comes to think there are 
three absolutes from which all scientia follows, despite its unique dependence 
on God.* In Spinoza’s mature thought, everything follows from the divine 
nature (Elp16). As we have seen, there is much in the TIE indicating that our 
ideas are properly ordered when they all follow from God. I hope to have made 
it also plausible that the sense in which other ideas follow from the idea of God 
and are conceived through it accords with Descartes’ theory of deduction. 

If that were right, then the idea of God would be the absolute, maximally 
simple nature that would be identically present in everything that followed from 
that idea or was conceived through it. This would in turn mean that an intuition 
of a true mathematical idea, or even the self-awareness of the cogito, would 
include, depend on, or “involve” God.* Taken together, these considerations 
suggest an answer to the initial problem of the “given idea.” The given idea can 
indeed be any idea at all, reflexively regarded as in the cogito, because any idea 
so regarded is in fact conceived through God.* Let us consider whether there 
are any clues in Spinoza’s text to support this speculative solution. 

Near the beginning of the TIE we find, 


Whatever can be a means to his attaining [a more perfect human nature] is 
called a true good, but the highest good is to arrive—together with others 
if possible—at the enjoyment of such a nature. What that nature is we 
shall show in its proper place: that it is the Anowledge of the union that the 
mind has with the whole of nature. (TIE §13 | G II/8/22, emphasis added) 


The italicized phrase might be expressing the familiar E3pref point that a 
human is not a “dominion within a dominion,” but it might instead express 
a much deeper sense in which the mind is unified with (God or) nature.*” The 
point about unification seems to be picked up at TIE §73: 


* For an account of this development in Descartes’ philosophy that coheres with the interpre- 
tation of the Regulae in this chapter, see Nelson, “Logic and Knowledge.” 

* Spinoza seems to have this striking anticipation of Ela4 in mind when he writes, “For 
really, knowledge of the effect is nothing but acquiring a more perfect knowledge of the cause.” 
(TIE §92 | G I1/34/12). 

*° Although Spinoza generally avoids referring to specific Cartesian doctrines with approval, 
TIE §47 | G II/18/10 directly invokes the cogito against “some Skeptic” (without mentioning 
Descartes). 

*7 Curley observes that “the passage is also one which, more than any other perhaps, encour- 
ages the interpretation of Spinoza as a mystic” (C 11n.9). 
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But if it is—as it seems at first—of the nature of a thinking being to form 
true, or adequate, thoughts, it is certain that inadequate ideas arise in us 
only from the fact that we are part of a thinking being, of which some 
thoughts wholly constitute our mind, while others do so only in part.* 


One aspect of the unification of the mind with God could be purely logical 
in the Cartesian sense we have examined. Insofar as the nature of the human 
mind follows from the nature of God, God’s nature will be identically present 
in the two. And insofar as the things, the formal essences, are aspects of the 
natures (or ideas’ objective essences), it is not much of a stretch to regard the 
formal essences as “unified” as well.” 

So far we have seen how in the TIE Spinoza had available the resources for 
solving part of the problem of true ideas. The true idea of God has the required 
special priority because it is logically absolute in the Regulae’s sense of that 
term. Nevertheless, any true idea at all can serve as the given idea necessary for 
getting the Method underway. That is because the way in which any true idea 
is a deductive consequence of the idea of God ensures a kind of unity between 
them—the unity of the absolute and relative characteristic of a Cartesian 
deduction. The key to the whole enterprise then, is that any idea whatsoever can 
be regarded as true when it is reflectively considered as the action of the think- 
ing thing, that is, the mind of the reader of the Treatise. And this idea is not con- 
ceived through itself as an absolute nature, as Descartes would have it. Instead, 
it is clearly and distinctly conceived through God because it is a “part” of the 
intellect of God. To conclude, I want to suggest that this solution can be further 
clarified by seeing how it might be transplanted to the ground of the Ethics. 


Conclusion: Given True Ideas in the Ethics 


The problem of the given idea that is so pressing in the TIE is transformed, 
but recognizable in the Ethics. E1d6 defines God such that God’s necessary 
existence follows from it and Ela6, “A true idea must agree with its object,” 
entails that the idea of God must be true. So there is a sense in which the idea of 
God is clearly a given idea from which everything else in the Ethics follows. But 
things are not that simple. Because the human mind does not officially enter 
until E2, it might seem that the discussion of God in El is somehow abstracted 
from the conceptions of human minds—the minds of the readers of the Ethics 
at that point in the book, for example.” The TIE is quite different in this regard 


38 G II/28/8, emphasis added. Spinoza refers to different degrees to which human intellect can 
be unified with God at KV II 27| G I/111/7, 21. 

* Spinoza imposes the requirement that all our perceptions be unified at TIE §99 | G II/36/7. 

* This excludes, of course, the scholia and Appendix, which are entirely lacking in 
geometric rigor. 
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because it is in some ways structured to guide the reader during the process of 
reading.*! On the other hand, Spinoza’s authorial persona surfaces immediately 
in the very first definition, Eld1: “By cause of itself I understand (intelligo id), 
etc.” But how much of what Spinoza understands does an attentive reader of 
the definition understand? If God (or “cause of itself,” etc.) is understood only 
confusedly, then even if one follows Spinoza’s syllogisms, the Propositions will 
be correspondingly lacking in clarity and distinctness.* If, however, the reader 
understands the Definitions and Axioms as well as Spinoza does, there must be 
an explanation of how the reader came by that understanding. Now consider 
E1d4, which refers to a “perception of the intellect.” If the Definition indicates 
the human intellect, then striking consequences for the theory of attributes 
are at hand.“ If the Definition instead indicates the divine intellect, then the 
Definition would seem to illogically depend on E2pld where it is first demon- 
strated that God is a thinking thing. The problem of the given idea is exacer- 
bated rather than relieved by the geometrical method of the Ethics. 

We might, however, discern some resources additional resources in the 
Second Part, where the human mind is explicitly brought in instead of being 
submerged as in the Definitions of the First Part. E2p1d works by pointing out 
that “singular thoughts” must be conceived through the infinite attribute of 
thought. But what previous Definitions, Axioms, or Propositions deliver these 
singular thoughts? This looks like yet another instance of a “given idea.’”* 
Some progress is made in E2pls, which is one of the Scholia that offers an 
additional demonstration instead of mere elucidation: “This Proposition is 
also evident from the fact that we can conceive (nos. . . concipere) an infinite 
thinking being.” Here the “we” can only mean Spinoza and his readers. So 
what has made “us” able to conceive an infinite thinking being if this is not an 
outright appeal to a prior given idea? 

Spinoza does not say, but there is an answer more geometrico. E2a2 is “Man 
thinks [NS: or, to put it differently we know that we think] and E2a4 is “We 


4! It is not possible to characterize the organizational structure of the TIE very precisely 
because it is an unfinished work that was meant to introduce another work or works, perhaps 
along the lines of Descartes’ Discourse and the scientific works it introduces. The Discourse and 
especially the Meditations are structured to guide the reader through a narrative sequence of 
intellectual emendation. 

® And similarly for E1d3—-d6 and E1d8. Oddly, E1d2 and E1d7 use the impersonal “is said to 
be” or “is called” [dicitur] instead of “I understand.” 

8 We might prefer to say that one who confusedly apprehends the Definitions does not have 
an idea of God (or “cause of itself,” etc.) at all; they use these linguistic symbols, but do not 
properly associate them with true ideas. Compare TIE §88 | G II/33/8 on words being part of the 
imagination. 

#4 See Shein, “False Dichotomy” for discussion. 

4 One might consider Elp16 and Elp16d here. It states that infinitely many things follow from 
the divine nature, and these are presumably singular things. But both the Demonstration and the 
Proposition itself refer to the divine intellect, so we seem already to be illogically assuming that 
thought pertains to God. 
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feel [nos . . . sentimus] that a certain body is affected in many ways.” Given our 
own thoughts (or feelings), any thoughts, we can inquire as to what they are 
conceived through, and it is evident they are conceived through God, that is, we 
the readers should now be able actually to conceive them through God. In sum, 
we might conclude that while it would have been very awkward to have E2a2, 
E2p1, and perhaps E2a4 appear in the first part of the Ethics, that would have 
been a stricter application of geometrical method. It would provide a solution 
to the problem of the given idea because Spinoza’s reader is a thinking human. 
It might be objected here that E2a2 and E2a4 are in any case axioms so they 
are still being treated as given. “Man thinks,” however, is a very special axiom 
because it is delivered cogito-style by the very act of reflectively reading or hear- 
ing it. Whatever thought a human has can be the given idea, so long as one 
realizes upon reflection that the idea is conceived through and therefore follows 
from God. The thread from the TIE to the Ethics is stretched and twisted, but 
not broken. 


{43 


Truth in the Emendation 


John Morrison 


Introduction 


More than two-thirds of the Treatise on the Emendation of the Intellect is about 
truth. Spinoza explains why true ideas are preferable (TIE §§$18—29), how to 
begin forming true ideas (TIE §§30-48), and how to distinguish true ideas from 
other kinds of ideas (TIE §§50—90). Spinoza’s account of truth is therefore our 
key to the Emendation. It would thus be disheartening if Ed Curley were right 
that the text is “too mysterious” to interpret Spinoza’s account of truth with 
any confidence.! 

Despite Curley’s skepticism, I will propose a new interpretation. [ll start 
by listing seven of the features of true ideas that Spinoza mentions in the 
Emendation. Vl then argue that the three leading interpretations fail to explain 
why Spinoza mentions these features. In particular, I will criticize the correspon- 
dence interpretation (that it is definitive of true ideas to correspond to what they 
represent), the coherence interpretation (that it is definitive of true ideas that 
they cohere with other ideas in the mind), and the causal interpretation (that it is 
definitive of true ideas that they are not caused by something outside the mind). 
Ill then propose a new interpretation. Stated roughly, my proposal is that it is 
definitive of true ideas that they represent essences and are derived in the right 
kind of way by the intellect from an innate idea of one’s own essence. I will call 
this the “essentric interpretation,” because of the central role of essences. I will 
end by sketching why I believe this is also the best interpretation of the Ethics. 

Given that Spinoza’s account of truth is at the foundation of the Emendation, 
it is natural to wonder why he doesn’t explicitly define it. There are at least two 


' Curley, “Spinoza on Truth,” 8. 
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explanations. First, perhaps he wanted to wait until he listed the conditions on 
good definitions, and he doesn’t list those conditions until shortly before he 
abandoned the project (TIE §§94-104). Second, defining truth in the first part 
of the method might have contradicted his other commitments. Spinoza denies 
that we need another sign, or criterion, to identify true ideas (TIE §36). He 
also says a single example of a true idea is enough to identify other true ideas 
(TIE §39). By explicitly stating his definition at the very start he might seem to 
be giving a criterion for truth, and also to be implying that a single example of 
a true idea isn’t enough. Therefore, given his other commitments, perhaps he 
didn’t want to start with a definition of truth, and the text ends shortly after the 
start of the second part, TIE §91. 

I suspect that Spinoza was on the verge of defining truth when he aban- 
doned the project. In the final paragraphs he’s building up to a definition of 
thought [cogitatio] (TIE §§106—110, esp. §110), and in the very last paragraph 
says we can’t learn anything about thought by studying false ideas. It’s tempt- 
ing to think that, as in the Ethics, false ideas are just privations of thought, in 
which case his definition of thought might appear immediately after a defini- 
tion of truth (E2p37, E2p43s; see also TIE §70). They might even have the same 
definition, because there’s no difference between having a thought and having 
a true idea; false ideas are privations of thought (see again TIE §110; see also 
E2p23s).? In any case, Spinoza clearly intended to state his definition of truth at 
some point, and therefore it’s worth trying to reconstruct that definition, given 
the importance of truth to the Emendation. 


Seven Features of True Ideas 
In the Emendation, Spinoza mentions seven features of true ideas. 
1. Spinoza writes: 


[T]he [true] idea is objectively in the same way as its object is really. 
(TIE §41) 


In the Ethics he restates this as the claim that true ideas agree with their objects:* 


A true idea must agree with its object (by Ela6), that is (as is known 
through itself), what is contained objectively in the intellect must 
necessarily be in nature. (E1p30d) 


?It’s also possible that Spinoza intended to wait until a later work, to be titled Philosophy. He 
writes that, “I shall not discuss the essence of each perception, and explain it by its proximate 
cause, because that pertains to Philosophy” (TIE §51; he also mentions Philosophy at TIE §§31k, 
311, 360, 45, 76z, and 83). Perhaps true ideas were among the kinds of perception he intended to 
discuss in Philosophy. 

> All translations are from Curley’s The Collected Works of Spinoza. 

4See also KV II 15| G 1/78/20. 
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Let’s give this a title: 


AGREEMENT 


A true idea of x agrees with its object. 


To get a firmer grip on AGREEMENT, let’s scrutinize its meaning. First, what 
does he mean by “idea” [idea]? To the modern ear, “idea” might sound like 
“concept,” rather than “belief” or “thought.” But, for Spinoza, ideas involve 
affirmations and negations (TIE §72, E2p49), which doesn’t make sense if 
they're expressible using terms like “Peter” and “existence,” rather than sen- 
tences like “Peter exists.” Thus, for Spinoza, ideas are belief-like. 

Second, what does he mean by “object” [ideatum]? The straightforward 
answer is whatever the idea represents. Some scholars have resisted this straight- 
forward answer. But that’s only because they’ve failed to distinguish an object’s 
ideatum (what it represents) from its objectum (what is parallel to it in other 
attributes).° 

Third, what does he mean by “agree” [convenire] and “is objectively in the 
same way” [eodem modo se habet obiective]? In the passages above, Spinoza is 
appealing to a scholastic distinction. Let’s introduce it with an example. Peter 
existed formally in Galilee at the start of the first millennium. But Peter exists 
objectively whenever I think about his existence, such as when I think about his 
surprise when he saw the empty tomb. If Peter’s objective existence in my idea 
(e.g., aS surprised) agrees with his formal existence (viz., as surprised), then 
my idea agrees with its object. Likewise, if Peter’s objective essence in my idea 
(e.g., as an extended thing) agrees with his formal essence (viz., as an extended 
thing), then my idea agrees with its object. Agreement thus involves a special 
kind of correspondence that can, at least in principle, involve a thing’s existence 
or essence. 

2. Spinoza says that the definitive features of true ideas are intrinsic. He 
writes: 


So the form [forma] of the true thought must be placed in the same thought 
itself without relation to other things [. . .]. (TIE §71, emphasis added) 


>In the Ethics Spinoza says that an idea and its object [objectum] are one and the same thing. 
This is standardly interpreted as the claim that an idea and its object [objectum] are identical. 
Identity seems sufficient for agreement. Allison (Benedict de Spinoza, 99), Bennett (Learning 
from Six Philosophers, 190-193), Mark (Spinoza’s Theory of Truth, 55), Parkinson (Spinoza’s 
Theory of Knowledge, 113; though see Parkinson, “Truth Is Its Own Standard’: Aspects of 
Spinoza’s Theory of Truth,” 40-45, 53 n. 19), and Walker (“Spinoza and the Coherence Theory 
of Truth,” 14) conclude that all ideas are true, even though Spinoza gives many examples of 
false ideas (e.g., E2p31s). Garrett (“Representation and Consciousness in Spinoza’s Naturalistic 
Theory of the Imagination”) effectively argues that this line of reasoning conflates the objects 
represented by an idea (its ideatis) with the object identical to the idea (its objectum). We're there- 
fore free to stick with the straightforward answer without committing Spinoza to the preposter- 
ous view that all ideas are true. 
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As before, let’s scrutinize the meaning of Spinoza’s terms. First, what does 
he mean by “form” [forma]? Seventeenth-century authors, including Spinoza, 
use “form” interchangeably with “essence.’° Thus, Spinoza is saying that a true 
idea’s relations aren’t essential to it; they aren’t among its definitive features. 
Instead, only its intrinsic features—what belongs to the thought in itse/f—are 
definitive. Presumably, this includes what in the Ethics he calls the “intrinsic 
denominations” of true ideas (E2d4). 

Second, when Spinoza says that the form of true ideas doesn’t involve rela- 
tions to “other things,” what is he referring to? The full passage is illuminating: 


So the form of the true thought must be placed in the same thought itself 
without relation to other things, nor does it recognize the object as its 
cause, but must depend on the very power and nature of the intellect. 
For if we suppose that the intellect had perceived some new being, which 
has never existed (as some conceive God’s intellect, before he created 
things—for that perception, of course, could not have any object) and 
from such a perception it deduced others legitimately, all those thoughts 
would be true, and determined by no external object. (TIE §71) 


An idea can be true even if there are no external objects (“before he created 
things”). Thus, the form of true ideas doesn’t involve relations to any exter- 
nal objects. Nonetheless, it does involve a relation to the mind containing it, 
specifically that mind’s intellect. Thus, in the above passage, he’s not excluding 
relations to a// other objects, as some commentators have claimed.’ He’s just 
excluding relations to external objects. 

It’s worth considering another passage. 


As for what constitutes the form of the true, it is certain that a true 
thought is distinguished from a false one not only by an extrinsic, but 
chiefly [maxime] by an intrinsic denomination. (TIE §69, emphasis added) 


What does he mean by maxime? Given the context, the claim that true ideas 
are maxime distinguished connotes that they are distinguished in the most fun- 
damental way, a connotation that’s lost by Curley’s “chiefly.” A better transla- 
tion would have been “above all.” Thus, he’s saying that while we often can 
distinguish true ideas from false ideas on the basis of their relations (e.g., that 
only true ideas agree with their objects), that’s not the most fundamental way 


® See Eldl and E2p10. See Pasnau, Metaphysical Themes 1274-1671, 549f for more on ‘form’ 
[formal], ‘nature’ [natura], and ‘essence’ [essential]. 

7 See Mark, Spinoza’s Theory of Truth, 47. My interpretation is confirmed by other passages. 
Spinoza says that an idea can be true in one mind and false in another (TIE §73). Thus, an idea 
is true in virtue of its relation to a mind. Spinoza also says that the essence of a thing includes its 
proximate cause (TIE §96), and the intellect is the cause of our true ideas (TIE §84). Thus, once 
again, an idea is true in virtue of a relation to a mind, specifically, that mind’s intellect. 
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of distinguishing them; these relations aren’t among a true idea’s definitive 
features. This interpretation of maxime is supported by its proximity to the 
previous passage, TIE §71, which is about the essence of true ideas. It is also 
reinforced by his examples in the sentences that follow. He mentions an idea 
that’s false even though it correctly represents its object (“Peter exists”), and an 
idea that’s true even though it represents something that doesn’t yet exist (see 
also E2p8). These examples imply that a true idea’s relations to external objects 
aren’t sufficient or necessary for truth, and therefore aren’t definitive of truth. 
Let’s give this a title: 


INTRINSIC 


The definitive features of a true idea of x are intrinsic to the mind in 
which that idea is true. 


As Spinoza conceives of truth, true ideas have definitive, intrinsic features that 
set them apart from false ideas. Contemporary philosophers conceive of truth 
differently. As many contemporary philosophers conceive of truth, utterances 
of the sentence “Peter exists” are true as long as Peter exists and false after. 
Thus, as many contemporary philosophers conceive of truth, an extrinsic dif- 
ference is responsible for the truth of one of these utterances, namely its relation 
to Peter. This is one of the many respects in which it’s unclear whether Spinoza 
and contemporary philosophers are even talking about the same notion. Given 
the vast differences, one might reasonably conclude that Spinoza is using “true” 
to pick out an entirely different notion. Rather than get entangled in this subtle 
debate, let’s just focus on reconstructing Spinoza’s notion. 

3. Spinoza believes that a true idea of x is an idea of x’s essence. The most 
direct evidence is from TIE §§34—36. Here are the most important snippets: 


[A] true idea of Peter is an objective essence of Peter [. . .] 

[T]o have the objective essences of things, or, what is the same, [true] ideas 
[...] 

[T]ruth itself, or the objective essences of things, or the ideas (all those 
signify the same) [. . .] 


Let’s build on the scholastic background introduced above. An objective exis- 
tence of Peter is just an idea that represents his existence. Likewise, an objective 
essence of Peter is just an idea that represents his essence. Thus, when Spinoza 
says that true ideas are objective essences, he’s saying that true ideas repre- 
sent essences. Other passages support this interpretation. He claims that ideas 
acquired from report or random experience do not allow us to “perceive any 
essence of a thing” and are therefore false (TIE §26; see also Ep. 10). Also, he 
says that a true idea must “agree completely with its formal essence” (TIE §42). 
As an example of a true idea that represents a non-existing thing, he mentions 
an architect’s idea of a building that he might never build (TIE §69). Unlike, 
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say, a businessman’s idea of the same building, the architect’s idea represents 
the building’s essence, because the architect’s idea represents how the building’s 
parts would be arranged and how it could be built (TIE §96). The architect’s idea 
can be true even if the building isn’t erected, because it is an idea of the build- 
ing’s essence. Finally, Spinoza says that true ideas agree with what they represent 
(see AGREEMENT) and in the Emendation he uses conjugations of “agrees” [conve- 
nire] to describe only a relation between true ideas and essences (TIE §§41-42). 
Thus, Spinoza accepts: 


ESSENCE 


A true idea of x represents x’s essence. 


From a contemporary point of view, ESSENCE has some surprising implications. 
Consider the idea we might express with the sentence “Peter is 150 pounds.” 
Even if this idea correctly describes Peter, it’s false, because it doesn’t represent 
his essence. He’d still be Peter if he gained weight. Likewise, consider the idea 
we might express with “Peter exists.” Even if Peter actually exists, it’s false, 
because it doesn’t represent his essence. Peter can exist at some times even if he 
doesn’t exist at all times. In contrast, consider the idea we might express using 
“My mind is united to a body.” This is an idea of our own essence (TIE §22), 
and therefore might be true. 

ESSENCE is part of a long tradition of linking truth and essence, a tradition 
that stretches as far back as Plato.* Here is Descartes’ variant, repeated verba- 
tim in Spinoza’s reconstruction of the Principles (see DPP1d9 | G I/150/37): 


When we say that something is contained in the nature or concept of 
a thing that is the same as if we said that it is true of that thing [. . .]. 
(Descartes, Second Replies, CSM II 114| AT VII 162) 


Likewise, Descartes’ meditator is unsure if he has a true idea of coldness 
because he’s unsure if coldness has an essence (Meditation Three, CSM IT 30 | 
AT VII 44). According to both Descartes and Spinoza, it is definitive of a true 
idea of x that it is an idea of x’s essence. 

There’s a reason that philosophers in this tradition link together truth and 
essence. In their tradition, “true” has an evaluative dimension. If you have a 
true idea of your body, you have the best idea of your body, and that’s an idea 
of its essence (see, e.g., E2p43s). Sensory ideas are always false, not because 
they always misrepresent external bodies, but because they don’t give us the best 
kind of understanding of those bodies—they don’t represent their essences.? 


8 See Plato, Republic, 6.508d and 6.513b for two influential passages. It’s debatable whether 
philosophers in this tradition correctly interpreted Plato. 

° Importantly, to say that Spinoza’s notion of truth is continuous with the Platonic tradi- 
tion is not to say that he’s merely rephrasing what others said. Inspired by the Gospel of John, 
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ESSENCE says that a true idea of x must represent x’s essence. It doesn’t say 
that this is a// that a true idea of x can represent. According to Spinoza, a true 
idea of x can also represent x’s properties [propria], which for Spinoza are the 
features of x that follow from its essence. This additional feature of true ideas 
is evident in many passages. To start, he says we can’t understand the proper- 
ties of things until] we understand their essences (TIE §27). This suggests that 
we can understand the properties of things after we understand their essences, 
presumably by deducing those properties. For example, he says the essence of a 
circle is that it was constructed by holding one end of a line in place while rotat- 
ing the other end (TIE §96). He says that we can understand, that is, form true 
ideas about, a circle’s properties by deducing them from this essence, includ- 
ing the property of having points equidistant from the center (TIE §§95-97). 
For a more dramatic example, consider God’s true idea of his own essence. 
This idea can represent Peter’s weight and existence, because Peter’s weight and 
existence follow from God’s essence, and therefore are properties of God, and 
God’s intellect is powerful enough to infer these consequences (TIE §§54, 99, 
Elp16). Other passages further corroborate this interpretation (e.g. TIE §95, 
107, 108[3]; see also Elp16, E2p40s2)."° 

Thus, through deduction, an idea of x’s essence can also represent x’s prop- 
erties. From a contemporary point of view, this might seem odd, because when 
someone deduces a conclusion from a premise, we usually say she’s transition- 
ing from one mental state to another. We talk in this way because we individuate 


Augustine, and Anselm, many in this tradition claim that something is true to the extent that it 
exists. These philosophers describe God, bodies, and actions as more or less true. Plato says that 
philosophers are “lovers of true being” (Republic, 6). The author of the Gospel of John says that 
“T am the way and the truth and the life” (14:6). Augustine says that “the truth is that which is” 
(Soliloquies, I1, 5). Anselm says that “whatever is, is truly” (On Truth, 4, 5, and 7). Like Descartes, 
Spinoza just describes ideas as true. 

'0 Spinoza’s favorite example involves proportions (TIE §23—24, E2p40s2). While this example 
isn’t straightforward, it nonetheless further confirms the link between true ideas and essences. 
Spinoza says there are two ways we can know that n = 6 in the missing proportion 2/4 = 3/n. First, 
we can know n = 6 in virtue of knowing the essence of proportions in general. In particular, from 
the essence of proportions in general we can deduce a property of all proportions, namely that 
if then xm = yn (see Euclid, Elements, Book VU, Proposition 19.) We can then deduce that if 2/4 
= 3/n then n = 6. Thus, through deduction, our idea of the essence of proportions in general can 
include knowledge that n = 6, just as, through deduction, our idea of a circle’s essence can include 
knowledge of all its properties. Second, we can know n = 6 in virtue of knowing the essence of 2/4 
= 3/n. From that essence we can immediately deduce that n = 6. Thus, our idea of the essence of 
2/2 = 3/n can include knowledge that n = 6. We don’t need to deduce n = 6 from a property shared 
by all proportions. We can know it “intuitively, without going through any procedure” (TIE §24). 
See Garrett, “Spinoza’s Theory of Scientia Intuitiva,” 106-109, for helpful analysis of these two 
different ways of knowing that n = 6. 

Regardless of how we know n = 6, that knowledge is included in an idea representing an 
essence, whether it’s the essence of proportions in general, or the essence of 2/4 = 3/n in particu- 
lar. This reinforces the link between true ideas and essences. 
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mental states by their representational content, and conclusions usually have 
representational contents that differ from the premises. We also talk in this way 
because we think of deduction as a psychological process that takes us from 
one mental state to another. But Spinoza conceives of ideas and deductions dif- 
ferently. As he conceives of them, deduction allows the same idea to represent 
both premises and conclusions, which is why the same idea can represent both 
a thing’s essence and its properties. 
In light of the following, we can clarify ESSENCE: 


ESSENCE 


A true idea of x represents x’s essence and perhaps also x’s properties. 


ESSENCE might be too weak. When Spinoza writes that, “[A] true idea of Peter is 
an objective essence of Peter [. . .]” I take him to be giving a partial definition; it 
is definitive of a true idea of Peter that it is an idea that represents his essence. 
He’s not just listing another feature of that idea. Nonetheless, let’s not build 
this into essence, just to be cautious. 

ESSENCE might be too weak in another respect. There’s evidence that a true 
idea of x can’t represent anything besides x’s essence and properties. Consider 
again an idea of a circle’s essence. It can’t also represent the number of cir- 
cles existing in reality (TIE §108[5], Elp8s2), or a circle as moving (TIE §72), 
because these facts don’t follow from the essence of the circle. These passages 
suggest that a true idea of the circle can represent only the circle’s essence and 
properties. 

4. Suppose you have a true idea of God as existing; that is, you truly believe 
that God exists. What, if anything, can you do to become certain that God 
exists? 

Descartes says that you can become certain that God exists by attending to 
the clarity and distinctness of your idea. In particular, you can use the clarity 
and distinctness of your idea as a sign of its truth, and by attending to that sign, 
you can become certain (see, e.g., Meditation Three, CSM I 2:25 | AT VII 36). 
Spinoza rejects this explanation. He insists that we don’t need another feature 
of an idea to indicate its truth. He writes: 


For the certainty of the truth, no other sign is needed than having a true 
idea. (TIE §35) 


He later reformulates this as the claim that 
[T]ruth makes itself manifest. (TIE §44) 


In these passages Spinoza denies that we need another sign, like clarity and 
distinctness, to become certain our idea is true. 

On the basis of these passages, some interpret Spinoza as claiming that noth- 
ing is required for certainty beyond the mere having of the true idea. According 
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to this interpretation: if Shas a true idea that x is F, then Sis certain that x is F."! 
But that’s at odds with the text, because Spinoza says we can doubt that x is F 
even if we have a true idea that x is F (TIE §§50, 79). For example, we can doubt 
that the soul is unextended even if we have a true idea of the soul, because we 
can fail to distinguish our true idea of the soul from our false, sensory ideas of 
the soul (TIE §74). Thus, it’s not enough to merely have a true idea of the soul. 
Ata minimum, we have to distinguish that idea from our other ideas of the soul. 

Garrett proposes a better interpretation. According to his interpretation, we 
don’t need another sign of truth, because we can attend directly to the features in 
virtue of which an idea is true.’ This interpretation explains why we’re sometimes 
uncertain despite having a true idea. It also explains why we don’t need to attend 
to the clarity and distinctness of an idea to become certain. Let’s give this a title: 


CERTAINTY 


If S has a true idea that x is F, then S can become certain that x is F by 
becoming aware of the features in virtue of which that idea is true. 


Two terminological clarifications are needed: first, what is the meaning of “S' 
can”? Because Spinoza insists that we can achieve certainty if we follow his 
method (TIE §35), the phrase “S can” in the antecedent should be understood 
to mean something like “it’s within S’s actual power to.” Second, what does 
Spinoza mean by “certain”? He says that doubt is the suspension of affirmation 
(TIE §78). Presumably, then, certainty is complete affirmation. 

If you’re thinking of truth as a kind of correspondence, CERTAINTY might 
seem strange. But suppose you start thinking about truth as a kind of coher- 
ence, so that an idea is true in virtue of its coherence with other ideas in the 
same mind. In that case, you might not think we need another sign of truth, 
because you might think we can attend directly to an idea’s coherence with our 
other ideas. Thus, if we stop thinking of truth as a kind of correspondence, 
CERTAINTY might not seem as strange. I'll later propose a third way of thinking 
about truth, distinct from both correspondence and coherence. 

5. As mentioned in the introduction, Spinoza thinks that the way a thing is 
formed is definitive of that thing. How are true ideas formed? Throughout the 
Emendation he stresses that true ideas are formed through the power of the 
intellect. For example: 


So the form of the true thought [. . .] must depend on the very power and 
nature of the intellect. (TIE §71, emphasis added) 


" See Mark, Spinoza’s Theory of Truth, 37-38, 64; Della Rocca, “Spinoza and the Metaphysics 
of Scepticism,” 863; and Joachim, Spinoza’s Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione, 10. They 
might be influenced by 2P43S, but Garrett (“Truth and Ideas of Imagination in the Tractatus de 
Intellectus Emendatione,” 74-75) explains why 2p43s doesn’t have this implication. 

"2 See Garrett, “Truth and Ideas of Imagination in the Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione,” 
68-69, 72, and “Truth, Method and Correspondence in Spinoza and Leibniz,” 15-21. 
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He’s presumably referring back to this passage when he later says that true 
ideas are formed through the power of the mind: 


In this way, then, we have distinguished between a true idea and other 
perceptions, and shown that the fictitious, the false, and the other ideas 
have their origin in the imagination, i.e., in certain sensations that are 
fortuitous, and (as it were) disconnected, since they do not arise from 
the very power of the mind, but from external causes [. . .]. (TIE §84, 
emphasis added) 


Spinoza also insists that whatever follows from sense perception and testimony 
is not formed through the power of the intellect: 


There is the perception we have from random experience, that is, from 
experience that is not determined by the intellect. (TIE §19, emphasis added) 


He later concludes that ideas formed through these channels are false (see 
again TIE §84). In another passage he says that clear and distinct ideas are also 
formed through our power: 


The clear and distinct ideas that we form seem to follow so from the 
necessity of our nature alone that they seem to depend absolutely on our 
power alone. But with confused ideas it is quite the contrary—they are 
often formed against our will. (TIE §108, emphasis added) 


Following Descartes, Spinoza thinks that all clear and distinct ideas are true 
(TIE §§64, 68). So in this passage he’s saying that true ideas seem to be formed 
through our power, which is presumably a reference back to his claim in TIE 
§71 that true ideas are formed through the power of our intellect. 

What is the power of the intellect? He says that complex ideas are deduced: 


For the ideas of things that are conceived clearly and distinctly, are either 
most simple, or composed of most simple ideas, i.e., deduced from most 
simple ideas. (TIE §68, emphasis mine) 


Likewise, in the Ethics he says that we can deduce true ideas from cognition of 
God (E2p47s) and that false ideas are like conclusions without premises, imply- 
ing that they weren’t deduced (E2p28d), and so deduction is presumably one of 
the powers, if not the power, of the intellect. 

Let’s give this datum a title: 


DEDUCTION 


If an idea of x is true but not inborn then it was formed through the 
power of the intellect (e.g., deduction). It was not formed through sense 
perception or testimony. 


5 In the Ethics he equates the power of the intellect with the power of the mind (E5pref). 
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DEDUCTION might seem to have an implausible implication. Suppose you read a 
proof of Pascal’s Theorem. DEDUCTION might seem to imply that your idea of 
that proof is false, just because it’s the result of reading. Importantly, DEDUC- 
TION doesn’t have that implication. Suppose a friend gives you directions to 
Cincinnati. If you follow her directions you'll still get there through your own 
locomotive power. Likewise, suppose a friend gives you a recipe for shepherd’s 
pie. If you follow her recipe you'll still cook it through your own culinary 
power. Continuing this pattern, if you read a proof of Pascal’s Theorem, fol- 
lowing each step, then the idea is formed through your own intellectual power. 
The textbook just gave you directions.'* 

DEDUCTION isn’t just another feature of true ideas. Spinoza insists that the 
way a thing is formed 1s part of its definition (TIE §§92, 96). Therefore, the way 
a true idea is formed must be part of its definition, that is, it must be a defini- 
tive feature of truth (see TIE §51). Why does Spinoza include this requirement 
on all definitions? Spinoza believes that the way a thing is formed explains 
many of its necessary differences and similarities with other things (TIE §96). 
Spinoza also believes that a thing’s definition must include the explanation 
of those differences and similarities (e.g., TIE §25). Thus, the way a thing is 
formed must be part of its definition. For example, the way we form circles 
explains why circles, unlike other geometrical figures, don’t have right angles, 
and thus must be included in the definition of circle. Likewise, the way we form 
true ideas explains why, unlike false ideas, they involve understanding, and 
thus must be included in the definition of truth. Why does the way we form 
true ideas, specifically that we form them through the power of the intellect 
(e.g., deduction), explain why they involve understanding? If you construct 
a geometrical figure, you understand its simplest elements and how they’re 
assembled. If you prove a theorem, you understand the foundational axioms 
and why they entail that theorem. If you design a house or an eye-like organ, 
you understand the kinds of materials from which it could be generated, how 
those materials would interact, and how those materials would be arranged. 
True ideas involve greater understanding because they are formed in these 
kinds of ways. In contrast, if you accept something entirely on the basis of 
testimony, you won’t have this kind of understanding, at least according to 
Spinoza. In the modern idiom, you’d know that p without knowing why p. 
An important corollary is that we can’t form the same idea through either 
testimony or deduction. Testimony and deduction generate different kinds 
of ideas. 

In light of DEDUCTION and ESSENCE, we can better understand the connec- 
tion between truth and the scientific method, a connection that has troubled 
some commentators. These commentators worry that DEDUCTION undermines 


‘4 Burge (“Frege on Aprioricity,” 17) makes a similar claim about Frege. 
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any method that emphasizes observation.'> But DEDUCTION is compatible with 
the scientific method’s emphasis on observation. Suppose you use the scientific 
method to investigate the human eye, perhaps by autopsying cadavers. Much 
of what you learn won't constitute a true idea of the eye, because it won’t con- 
cern the eye’s essence. That’s not to say that it’s not worth learning, or that it 
doesn’t correspond to the state of the eye. As he emphasizes, sensation and tes- 
timony are sources of useful information, such as the ability of water to put out 
fires (TIE §20). It’s just that, given ESSENCE, true ideas must represent essences, 
and these ideas don’t. Of course, some of what you learn will involve the eye’s 
essence, as when you learn how the eye functions, and how the eye is created. 
But in those cases, you can use the autopsied eye like a textbook, deducing an 
idea of its essence from your ideas of line, motion, part, and so on, just as you 
can form an idea of a circle from some of these same ideas. Your idea of the 
eye’s essence would then be formed entirely through the power of your intellect. 
Importantly, this true idea wouldn’t imply that any eyes actually exist. This fur- 
ther claim depends on observation, rather than the intellect, and therefore isn’t 
included in any of our true ideas, in part because anything learned through the 
senses is uncertain. Nonetheless, this shows that DEDUCTION is compatible with 
the scientific method’s emphasis on observation. 

6. The next datum is about how we form true ideas. He says that “there will 
be no Method unless there is first an idea” (TIE §38) and later that “before all 
else there must be a true idea in us, an inborn tool” (TIE §39; see also TIE §§33, 
43, 49, 70). Let’s give this a title: 


FOUNDATION 


We must use a certain inborn true idea to form all our other true ideas. 


Frustratingly, Spinoza doesn’t tell us which idea plays this role. He tells us only 
that it’s an idea of a certain thing’s essence (TIE §34n). Given his commitment 
to ESSENCE, that’s unsurprising. But, which thing? He doesn’t say, claiming that 
it belongs instead to “the investigation of nature,” presumably a reference to his 
future work Philosophy. 

Pll later argue that we must use an inborn true idea of our own essence. 
I won't argue for that conclusion here, because the textual evidence is too indi- 
rect to treat it as a datum. 

But there’s an alternative I want to quickly disprove. Throughout the 
Emendation Spinoza emphasizes that a true idea of God is the most useful (e.g. 
TIE §§38—39). It might be tempting to assume that this is the foundation of all 
our other true ideas. But Spinoza denies that this is our starting point, writing 
that we “must take the greatest care to arrive at knowledge of such a Being as 
quickly as possible” (TIE §49; see also §75). He also calls this idea the “pinnacle 


'S See especially Curley, “Experience in Spinoza’s Theory of Knowledge,” 48-49. 
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of wisdom” and says it must be formed using preexisting tools (TIE §31). So an 
idea of God’s essence can’t be our inborn tool. 

Before moving on to the next feature, let’s clarify the meaning of “inborn 
tool.” Spinoza never defines this term. But he does define “inborn power”: “By 
inborn power I understand what is not caused in us by external causes” (TIE 
§31k). This definition is potentially misleading.’ In the accompanying text he 
says we can use our inborn powers to acquire additional powers. These addi- 
tional powers are internally caused. Thus, there has to be more to being an 
inborn power than lacking an external cause, because there’s no point in calling 
some of our powers inborn if these additional powers also count as inborn. 
Presumably, an inborn power also must be in our mind from the mind's cre- 
ation, as suggested by the label “inborn” [nativus]. Assuming this is the correct 
definition of an inborn power, an idea is inborn if it was in our mind from the 
mind’s creation and was not externally caused. 

Combined, ESSENCE, DEDUCTION, and FOUNDATION help us situate Spinoza’s 
account of truth in its historical context. Influenced by Plato, some of his 
predecessors claim that our ideas of essences are often, if not always, formed 
through “divine illumination.” While there was little consensus about the 
nature of divine illumination, most agreed that it involved supernatural acts by 
God (see Pasnau, “Divine Illumination”). Influenced by Aristotle, other pre- 
decessors claim that ideas of essences are often, if not always, formed through 
sensory abstraction, as when I abstract the essence of horse from my sensory 
perception of a particular horse (see, e.g., Aquinas, Treatise on Human Nature, 
Question 85, Article 1). Spinoza is offering a novel account of how true ideas 
are formed. According to Spinoza, they are formed entirely through the intel- 
lect’s power, without any supernatural assistance from God, and using only an 
inborn idea, rather than any of our sensory perceptions. 

7. The final datum is from one of the Emendation’s most obscure passages:!” 


But if it is—as it seems at first—of the nature of the thinking being to 
form true, or adequate, thoughts, it is certain that inadequate ideas arise 
in us only from the fact that we are part of the thinking being, of which 
some thoughts wholly constitute our mind, while others do so only in 
part. (TIE §73) 


This passage indicates Spinoza’s openness to two claims. First, our mind is part 
of another mind (“we are part of a thinking being”), and every idea in our 
mind is also in that other mind (“of which some thoughts wholly constitute our 


'6 On the basis of this passage, E. Marshall (“Adequacy and Innateness in Spinoza,” 84-85) 
says that an idea is inborn if and only if it wasn’t externally caused. 

" Pm modifying Curley’s translation by replacing “a thinking being” with “the thinking 
being.” Because Spinoza says that we have false ideas, and we’re thinking beings, he must be talk- 
ing about a specific thinking being rather than all thinking beings. 
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mind”). Second, some of our ideas are false (“inadequate ideas arise in us”), 
but it’s the nature of that other mind to form true ideas (“it is [. . .] of the nature 
of a thinking being to form true [. . .] thoughts”), so all of its ideas must be true. 
Conjoined, these two claims entail: 


MIND-RELATIVITY 


The numerically same idea can be true in one mind and false in 
another mind. 


Because both claims are embedded in a conditional, Spinoza isn’t commit- 
ted to them, and therefore isn’t committed to MIND-RELATIVITY. Nonetheless, 
because he’s open to MIND-RELATIVITY, his account of truth shouldn't rule it out; 
it should be possible for the numerically same idea to be true in one mind and 
false in another mind. 

Spinoza endorses MIND-RELATIVITY in the Ethics. He says that all the 
ideas that are false in our mind are true in God’s mind (E2p1 1c, E2p32, and 
E2p24). It’s possible he was already drawn to MIND-RELATIVITY when writing 
the Emendation, but didn’t think it was the appropriate venue to defend and 
develop this view, or maybe he planned to address it in a later section. 


Alternative Interpretations 


The three leading interpretations of Spinoza’s account of truth are the cor- 
respondence interpretation, the coherence interpretation, and the causal inter- 
pretation.'® In this section I’ll argue that they’re unable to explain most if not 
all of the features of true ideas that Spinoza mentions, i.e., the textual data. 
While one might revise these interpretations so that they accommodate more 
of the data, and perhaps even all of the data, that would just transform them 
into the interpretation I'll propose in the next section. Here again is the data: 


AGREEMENT 


A true idea of x agrees with its object. 


'8 These aren’t the only alternatives. While Joachim (Spinoza’s Tractatus de Intellectus 
Emendatione, 92-93, 154-155) is sometimes said to accept a coherence interpretation (see Mark, 
Spinoza’s Theory of Truth, 46 n. 5), that’s misleading. What’s important to Joachim is the coher- 
ence of an idea’s internal parts, not its external relation to other ideas in the same mind, and 
therefore it doesn’t fall into any of these categories. However, as stated, Joachim’s interpretation 
doesn’t explain AGREEMENT, MIND-RELATIVITY, Of FOUNDATION, though it could be developed into 
the essentric interpretation, which I'll later argue explains all these data points. 

Parkinson (“ ‘Truth Is Its Own Standard’: Aspects of Spinoza’s Theory of Truth,” 40f) says 
that true ideas are “complete,” where completeness is defined disjunctively, each disjunct corre- 
sponding to one of the best kinds of knowledge mentioned in the Ethics (E2p40s2). Parkinson’s 
interpretation contradicts FOUNDATION and fails to explain INTRINSIC and ESSENCE. 
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INTRINSIC 


The definitive features of a true idea of x are intrinsic to the mind in 
which that idea is true. 


ESSENCE 
True ideas represent essences. 
CERTAINTY 


If S has a true idea that x is F then S can become certain that x is F by 
becoming aware of the features in virtue of which that idea is true. 


DEDUCTION 


If an idea of x is true but not inborn then it was formed through the 
power of the intellect (e.g., deduction). It was not formed through sense 
perception or testimony. 


FOUNDATION 
We use a certain inborn true idea to form all our other true ideas. 
MIND-RELATIVITY 


The numerically same idea can be true in one mind and false in 
another mind. 


As I said in the introduction, one of the goals of the Emendation is to teach 
us to distinguish true ideas from false ideas. There are often many ways to 
distinguish things: we might distinguish people by their location or by their 
lineage; fruits by their color or by their taste. But Spinoza doesn’t just want 
to distinguish true ideas from other ideas on the basis of any of their features. 
He wants to distinguish them on the basis of their essences. Spinoza says he 
wants to understand “what a true idea is by distinguishing it from the rest of 
the perceptions; by investigating its nature [. . .]” (TIE §37). He later says that 
knowledge of the “form of truth” is foundational to his method (TIE §105, 
E2p42d). Therefore, when evaluating each proposal, keep in mind that it isn’t 
enough for them to describe features that merely allow us to distinguish true 
from false ideas. This will be especially important when evaluating the causal 
interpretation. 


CORRESPONDENCE INTERPRETATION 
Let’s start with the correspondence interpretation: 


An idea of x is true if and only if it agrees with x. 


'. Mark (Spinoza’s Theory of Truth, 69) endorses this interpretation, drawing no distinction 
between Spinoza’s views in the Emendation and in the Ethics. As noted earlier, Mark also claims 
that all ideas are true, and that an idea is also adequate when we grasp its identity with the thing 
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The correspondence interpretation straightforwardly explains AGREEMENT, 
because it requires true ideas to agree with their objects. But it doesn’t explain 
most of the other data. 

The correspondence interpretation contradicts INTRINSIC, because agree- 
ment is an extrinsic feature of true ideas. Spinoza is explicit in the Ethics, writ- 
ing at the end of a definition that “I say intrinsic to exclude what is extrinsic, 
viz. the agreement of the idea with its object” (E2d4). 

In addition, the correspondence interpretation doesn’t explain CERTAINTY, 
DEDUCTION, OF FOUNDATION. It doesn’t explain CERTAINTY, because the idea we 
express with “Peter is 150 pounds” is true according to this interpretation, but 
we can’t become certain it’s true by becoming aware of its agreement with Peter. 
The problem is that we can become aware of Peter only through the use of our 
senses, and therefore we can become aware of a correspondence between our 
idea and Peter only through the use of our senses. But our sensations can deceive 
us. Perhaps Peter isn’t as he appears, because we’re dreaming or because we’re 
victims of an elaborate deception. This introduces doubt, precluding certainty 
that our idea is true. We thus can’t become certain that Peter is 150 pounds 
by becoming aware of our relation to Peter. The correspondence interpreta- 
tion also doesn’t explain DEDUCTION, because, for example, an idea of a circle’s 
essence can correspond with that circle even if it is based entirely on testimony 
(e.g., listening to one’s geometry teacher) or sense perception (e.g., reading it in 
a book). One doesn’t need to understand why Pascal’s Theorem is true for one’s 
idea to correspond to that theorem. Finally, the correspondence interpretation 
doesn’t explain FOUNDATION, because whether an idea corresponds to its object 
is independent of the tools we first used to form it. 

That leaves ESSENCE and MIND-RELATIVITY. At best, the correspondence inter- 
pretation has trouble explaining this data. It has trouble explaining ESSENCE, 
because, for example, the idea we express with “Peter is 150 pounds” corre- 
sponds to Peter, even though it is not an idea about his essence. It also has 
trouble explaining MIND-RELATIVITY. If an idea represents the same object in 
all minds, it’s unclear how it could agree with that object insofar as it is in 
one mind but not another. While by the Ethics Spinoza believes that the same 
idea can represent something different in different minds (see Della Roca, 
Representation and the Mind-Body Problem in Spinoza, Chapter 3), that’s not a 
view he considers or accepts in the Emendation. 


represented. Thus, Mark’s interpretation is more elaborate than a straightforward correspon- 
dence interpretation, which is why he calls it an ontological interpretation. Allison (Benedict de 
Spinoza, 97) follows Mark. Nadler (Spinoza’s Ethics: An Introduction, 161) and Curley (Spinoza’s 
Metaphysics: An Essay in Interpretation, 122-126) both endorse the correspondence interpretation 
for the Ethics. Bennett (Learning from Six Philosophers, 1\90f) seems to take the correspondence 
interpretation for granted. Wolfson (The Philosophy of Spinoza, 99) endorses a correspondence 
interpretation of some passages, and a coherence interpretation of other passages. 
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Notably, Spinoza explicitly rejects this account of truth in the Ethics. He 
says that if agreement were the only definitive feature of true ideas, then, 
contrary to fact, true ideas wouldn’t contain more reality than false ideas 
(E2p43s). 


COHERENCE INTERPRETATION 
Let’s now turn to the coherence interpretation: 


An idea of x is true in a mind if and only if it coheres with the other ideas 
in that mind. 


What is it for ideas to cohere? Presumably, mutual logical consistency and logi- 
cal entailment are together sufficient for coherence. Besides that, we don’t need 
to be more specific, because the coherence interpretation has trouble explaining 
most of the data regardless of how coherence is more specifically understood. 
Let’s again go through the data one by one. 

The coherence interpretation explains INTRINSIC and MIND-RELATIVITY. It 
explains INTRINSIC, because an idea is true in virtue of its relations to other 
ideas in the mind containing it, rather than something external. It explains 
MIND-RELATIVITY, because the same idea might be contained in several minds 
and might cohere better with the ideas in some minds than other minds. 

The coherence interpretation would explain CERTAINTY if we could become 
aware of all of a true idea’s relations to other ideas in our mind. But it’s unclear 
whether we can become aware of all our ideas, let alone their relations. At least 
in the Ethics, he says we have ideas of all the parts of our body, including our 
spleen, but we’re not fully aware of those ideas (E2p15). 

The coherence interpretation does not seem to explain AGREEMENT. A dream 
of walking down a hallway might be perfectly coherent, even though we’re 
sound asleep in bed. Likewise, consider any collection of ideas with the logical 


20 This interpretation is endorsed by Hampshire, Spinoza, 87-91; MacIntyre, Spinoza, 532; 
Walker, “Spinoza and the Coherence Theory of Truth,” 9-11; and Roth, Spinoza, 27 (though 
later in Spinoza, Descartes, and Maimonides, 112, Roth emphasizes that true ideas are clear and 
distinct ideas of essences). Curley (“Spinoza on Truth,” 8-10) also says that it’s the best interpre- 
tation, though as noted in the introduction, he’s not very confident, because he thinks the text is 
too mysterious. Following Curley, Steinberg (“Knowledge in Spinoza’s Ethics,” 146 n. 9) says that 
a coherence theory seems prominent in the Emendation. 

Walker (“Spinoza and the Coherence Theory of Truth,” 4) and Harvey (“Spinoza’s Theory 
of Truth (review),” 106) both suggest that, given Spinoza’s other commitments, the correspon- 
dence and coherence interpretations might be consistent. For Walker, the relevant commitment 
is idealism. For Harvey, the relevant commitment is a coherence theory of nature, and the view 
that ideas both express and correspond to their objects. I doubt that Harvey and Walker are 
right, because I doubt that Spinoza has these other commitents, but in any case my objections 
are supposed to apply to all variants of each kind of interpretation, and therefore should apply 
to variants of both. 
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forms: p, q, p if and only if g (where this is a material biconditional). Such a col- 
lection is coherent, because from any two you can drive the third. But there’s no 
guarantee that they agree with their objects. Thus, the coherence explanation 
does not seem to explain AGREEMENT. 

Aware of this kind of problem, some defenders of the coherence interpre- 
tation endorse idealist interpretations of Spinoza’s metaphysics (see Walker, 
“Spinoza and the Coherence Theory of Truth,” 8-10). According to idealist 
interpretations, a set of coherent ideas about a particular body grounds the 
existence of that body, which is why coherent ideas agree with their objects. 
Rather than engage with the details of idealist interpretations, let’s just note 
that they have serious and well-known problems, leaving it at best unclear 
whether this interpretation can explain AGREEMENT.”! 

As an alternative, defenders of the coherence interpretation might argue 
that a dream or hallucination can’t cohere with a// the ideas in our mind, 
because they can’t cohere with our idea of God’s essence, given that God’s 
essence entails the existence or non-existence of each thing. This variant of 
the coherence interpretation might explain AGREEMENT. But it undermines 
CERTAINTY. To deduce the existence or non-existence of a finite thing would 
require an infinitely long deduction, an impossible feat for us (see TIE §100, 
E1p28). Thus, we couldn’t become certain that our ideas of finite things are 
true, because we couldn’t deduce them from our idea of God’s essence. But 
some of them would still be true, because they would still cohere with our 
idea of God’s essence. Thus, this variant preserves AGREEMENT at the expense 
of CERTAINTY, and we're looking for an interpretation that preserves all of the 
data. 

The coherence interpretation also does not seem to explain ESSENCE, 
DEDUCTION, OF FOUNDATION. With respect to ESSENCE, consider dreams, hallu- 
cinations, or a set of ideas with the aforementioned logical forms. These ideas 
don’t represent essences. More generally, this interpretation does not explain 
ESSENCE, because it makes no demands on what true ideas represent. It does 
not seem to explain DEDUCTION, because whether a set of ideas is coherent 
seems independent of its etiology. Ideas resulting from testimony and sense 
perception seem just as capable of cohering as ideas formed through the 
power of the intellect. Finally, it doesn’t seem to explain FOUNDATION, because 
whether a set of ideas is coherent seems independent of the tools we first used 
to form them. 


1 For example, in the Ethics he says that each of God’s attributes, including thought and 
extension, must be conceived through itself (1p10) and could not have been produced by another 
attribute (1p10s). For more discussion see Melamed, Spinoza’s Metaphysics: Substance and 
Thought, Chapter 6. For background on idealist interpretations, see Newlands, “More Recent 
Idealist Readings of Spinoza.” 
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CAUSAL INTERPRETATION 
Let’s end with the causal interpretation:” 


S’s idea of x is true if and only if it was not caused by anything outside 
the mind. 


The causal interpretation explains INTRINSIC and MIND-RELATIVITY. It explains 
INTRINSIC, because whether an idea is true is a fact about its relation to the mind 
containing it, rather than something external. It explains MIND-RELATIVITY, 
because an idea’s causes might be contained in one mind but not another. The 
causal interpretation might also explain CERTAINTY, as long as we can become 
aware of how an idea was caused. 

But the causal interpretation has trouble explaining the other data. It has 
trouble explaining AGREEMENT, because it is unclear why an idea would agree 
with its object just because it was internally caused. It also has trouble explain- 
ing ESSENCE, because it doesn’t place any restrictions on what a true idea can 
be about, and therefore it doesn’t imply they represent essences. And it has 
trouble explaining DEDUCTION, because it’s unclear why an idea that’s caused 
from within the mind must be formed through the power of the intellect rather 
than, for example, the power of the imagination. Finally, it has trouble explain- 
ing FOUNDATION, because it’s unclear why ideas formed by the mind must be 
formed using a certain inborn idea, rather than ex nihilo, or from several dif- 
ferent inborn ideas. 

While the causal interpretation by itself has trouble explaining much of the 
data, it might be able to explain the data if conjoined with Spinoza’s other com- 
mitments. For example, it might explain DEDUCTION if conjoined with Spinoza’s 
claim that all internally caused ideas are caused by the power of the intellect 


» Della Rocca (Representation and the Mind-Body Problem in Spinoza, Chapter 3) and 
E. Marshall (“Adequacy and Innateness in Spinoza”) both endorse interpretations along these 
lines, though they just claim to be capturing the extension, not the definition, of truth. Also, 
while they cite passages from the Emendation, and therefore presumably think Spinoza accepts a 
causal account in the Emendation as well, they are focused on the Ethics. LeBuffe (From Bondage 
to Freedom: Spinoza on Human Excellence, 55) and Steinberg (“Knowledge in Spinoza’s Ethics,” 
148) say that this is Spinoza’s account of adequacy in the Ethics, which is worth mentioning 
because in the conclusion I’ll explain why I think the essentric interpretation is also the correct 
account of adequacy in the Ethics. 

For what it’s worth, I believe all these authors are led astray by a common pattern in Spinoza’s 
arguments. Spinoza repeatedly argues the following: Our idea of x is inadequate because x is 
preceded by an infinitely long series of causes, including external causes (see E2p24d, E2p25d, 
E2p30d, E2p31d). These scholars take this to be definitive of inadequacy. But, as I argue in 
this subsection, they can’t explain many of Spinoza’s claims about true, and therefore adequate, 
ideas. The essentric interpretation can explain this pattern. If x is preceded by an infinitely long 
series of causes, we can’t infer x from our own essence or God’s essence, because it doesn’t follow 
from our own essence, and because we can’t complete the infinitely long deduction that would be 
required to deduce x from God’s essence. 
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(e.g., TIE §84). Even so, it wouldn’t be a plausible definition. First, it just says 
how true ideas aren’t caused, and a negative characterization can’t serve as 
a thing’s definition, that is, a description of its essence (TIE §96). Second, a 
thing’s definition is supposed to allow us to infer all its necessary properties 
“when it is considered alone, without any other conjoined” (TIE §96). At least 
some of these data points, including ESSENCE, seem like necessary properties 
of true ideas, assuming they aren’t definitive. But, as noted above, this defi- 
nition of true ideas does not by itself let us infer all these properties of true 
ideas. Thus, even if the causal interpretation captures the extension of truth, it 
doesn’t capture its definition. 


Essentric Interpretation 


I propose a different interpretation: 


An idea of x that’s contained in S’s mind is true if and only if: 


i. It represents x’s essence, and perhaps x’s properties, but 
nothing else; 

il. It is contained in S’s inborn idea of her own essence, or S formed it 
through the power of her intellect (e.g., by deduction) from ideas 
contained in her inborn idea of her own essence. 


5) 


I already have clarified most of the terms used in this definition (“inborn, 
“deduced,” “idea,” “property”). But I haven’t said anything about “contained 
in.” ’'m using “contained in” (and “included in’) mereologically, so that an idea 
contained in another idea is part of that idea. Our mind contains a number of 
ideas. Many of these ideas are themselves composed of further ideas. But some 
of our ideas lack parts, including our idea of infinite extension (TIE §108[2]).” 
All our other ideas are composed of these simple ideas. In Spinoza’s tradition, 
parts are more fundamental than wholes, so the true idea of our essence can 
contain more fundamental true ideas, such as a true idea of God. I’m using 
“contained” to include improper parts. Thus, S’s idea of her own essence is 
true, because it contains itself. If you prefer to use “contained” another way, 
just reformulate (i) accordingly. 

There’s an important question of how to understand the relevant notion of 
parthood, that is, what it is for an idea to be part of another idea. Spinoza doesn’t 
say in the Emendation or Ethics, and there are a number of interpretations.” 


23 Presumably influenced by his scholastic teachers, Spinoza uses “quantity” [guantitas] rather 
than “extension” [extensio] in the Emendation. For more on the relation between “quantity” and 
“extension,” see Pasnau’s Metaphysical Themes 1274-1671, 279f. 

4 E.g., Joachim, Spinoza’s Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione, 95. 
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This is too big an issue for us to resolve here, so, as much as possible, just draw 
on your understanding of what it is for a body to be part of another body. 

Let’s now consider each of the data points one by one, starting with AGREE- 
MENT. The essentric interpretation explains AGREEMENT, because, for example, 
the intellect forms an idea of a circle’s essence by forming an idea that accu- 
rately and completely describes that essence, and therefore must agree with that 
essence. I'll first address accuracy and then address completeness. 

Consider the idea of an enclosed figure formed by four straight lines. What 
could make it an inaccurate idea of a circle’s essence rather than an accurate 
idea of a quadrilateral’s essence? Not our use of the word “circle,” because 
words are in the imagination, not the intellect (TIE §§88-89). Not causal rela- 
tions to the circle’s essence, because it was formed by our intellect through 
deduction, rather than by causal relations to the essence of a circle (recall TIE 
§71). Finally, not intrinsic characteristics of the idea, because its intrinsic char- 
acteristics describe the essence of a quadrilateral, rather than the essence of a 
circle. Thus, there appears to be nothing that could make this an incorrect idea 
of a circle’s essence. It’s instead an idea of a quadrilateral’s essence, because 
that’s what it accurately describes. An idea represents an essence by accurately 
describing it. 

Now consider an idea of how ellipses are formed. Because ovals and circles 
are ellipses, this idea describes a process that could create an oval or circle. 
What could make this an incomplete idea of a circle’s essence? As before, 
there’s no plausible candidate, because it’s not due to the word “circle,” causal 
relations to the essence of a circle, or the intrinsic characteristics of the idea. 
Thus, there appears to be nothing that could make this an incomplete idea 
of a circle’s essence. It’s instead an idea of an ellipsis’s essence, because that’s 
what it completely describes. An idea represents an essence by completely 
describing it. 

Putting these points together, true ideas represent essences in virtue of accu- 
rately and completely describing them, and therefore must agree with them. 
Thus, an idea that satisfies conditions (i) and (ii) must agree with what it repre- 
sents. In this way, the essentric interpretation explains AGREEMENT. 

The essentric interpretation explains INTRINSIC, because, as noted above, an 
intellectual idea represents an essence in virtue of that idea’s intrinsic char- 
acteristics, and thus whether an idea satisfies (i) is intrinsic to that very idea. 
Moreover, whether an idea satisfies (ii) is a fact about its relation to the mind 
containing it, rather than something external, like the object it represents. 

The essentric interpretation straightforwardly explains ESSENCE, because true 
ideas always represent essences. Remember that Spinoza seems to treat this as a 
definitive feature of true ideas, as it is according to the essentric interpretation. 

The essentric interpretation explains CERTAINTY. We can become aware 
of whether an idea represents an essence, because, as noted above, an idea 
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represents an essence in virtue of that idea’s intrinsic characteristics. We can 
also become aware of whether an idea was inborn or appropriately formed, per- 
haps because ideas with the relevant intrinsic characteristics can be formed in 
only these ways, or perhaps by simply forming the idea again (e.g., re-deducing 
it). We can thus become aware of the features in virtue of which an idea is true, 
which is all that CERTAINTY requires. 

It might help to list some of Spinoza’s suggestions for avoiding errors. This 
will not only give us a firmer grip on why Spinoza accepts CERTAINTY, but will 
further confirm the essentric interpretation, because the errors he considers are 
exactly the errors we’d expect him to consider if the essentric interpretation 
were correct. 

First, in addition to representing a finite thing’s essence, we might rep- 
resent it as existing (TIE §§53—54). That would be an error, because it’s not 
essential to any finite thing to exist, and we’re unable to deduce the exis- 
tence of any finite thing from God’s essence. According to Spinoza, we can 
avoid this kind of error by carefully attending to the thing’s essence (thereby 
reminding ourselves that it isn’t essential to that thing to exist) and also 
carefully attending to the order of nature (thereby reminding ourselves that, 
unlike God, we’re unable to deduce that thing’s existence from God’s essence) 
(TIE §65, 100). 

Second, we might construct an idea that contains a contradiction, such as an 
idea of a square soul (TIE §58). According to Spinoza, we can avoid this error 
by deducing a contradiction, in this case between our true idea of square and 
our true idea of soul (TIE §§61, 104). We can also avoid this error by dividing 
all the relevant ideas into their simplest parts, because that will prevent us from 
forming a contradictory composite, such as square soul (TIE §64). 

Third, an idea can incorrectly represent something as following from a 
thing’s essence, as when we represent a circle as moving (TIE §72). That 
would be an error, because while a true idea of a circle can also represent 
whatever follows from the circle’s essence, it can’t represent anything else. 
According to Spinoza, we can avoid this kind of error by never relying on 
abstractions or sensory ideas, and to deduce everything in the order of 
nature (TIE §75). 

Fourth, we could mislabel the essence. For example, after hearing a par- 
ent use the word “square,” we could call the figure that’s formed by rotating a 
line “square” rather than “circle.” While Spinoza doesn’t address this specific 
kind of error, he warns us against using words when forming true ideas (TIE 
§88-89). Labels like “square” and “circle” are fallible, because they are derived 
from testimony. We might have misunderstood our parents. Our parents might 
have misunderstood their parents. Or our parents might be conspiring to mis- 
lead us. Because we can’t exclude these possibilities, we can never be certain 
about the labels we use to describe essences, and therefore they have no place 
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in the intellect. By never combining our true ideas with ideas about what an 
essence is called, we can avoid this error. 

One final point about the essentric interpretation and CERTAINTY: Spinoza 
explicitly connects certainty and essence. He writes: 


From this it is clear that certainty is nothing but the objective essence 
itself, i.c., the mode by which we are aware of the formal essence is 
certainty itself. (TIE §35) 


Since truth, then, needs no sign, and to have the objective essences of 
things, or—what is the same—their ideas, is enough to remove all doubt 
[. . .]. (TIE §36) 


None of the other interpretations can explain why Spinoza links certainty and 
essence. 

The essentric interpretation explains DEDUCTION, because true ideas are 
either contained in the inborn idea of our own essence, or formed by the intel- 
lect from that idea. 

The essentric interpretation explains FOUNDATION, because true ideas are 
formed using an inborn idea of our own essence. As I mentioned before, 
there’s no direct evidence that the relevant inborn idea represents our own 
essence, rather than another essence. But here are two pieces of indirect 
evidence. 

First, while he uses a different vocabulary, this is his view in the Ethics: 


Whatever the Mind understands under a species of eternity, it understands 
not from the fact that it conceives the Body’s present actual existence, 
but from the fact that it conceives the Body’s essence under a species of 
eternity. (E5p29) 


More succinctly: we must deduce knowledge of eternal things from knowledge 
of our essence. Because all our true ideas involve knowledge of eternal things 
(E2p44c2), we must deduce all our true ideas from knowledge of our essence. 
Spinoza’s view is evident in other passages as well (e.g., E2p24d, E2p11c). Don 
Garrett has a nice way of putting this point: 


Just as all imaginative cognition (cognition of the first kind) constitutes 
cognition of other things only by first being cognition of some accidental 
states of the actually existing body, so all intellectual cognition (cognition 
of the second and third kinds) constitutes cognition of other things only 
by being first cognition concerning the formal essence of the human 
body.” 


*> Garrett, “Spinoza on the Essence of the Human Body and the Part of the Mind That Is 
Eternal,” 296. 
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In the Ethics, Spinoza never uses “inborn” [nativus] and only rarely uses “innate” 
[innatus] (e.g., lapp). He might have stopped using these terms because there 
was so much disagreement about their meaning, as evidenced by Descartes’ 
exchange with Hobbes (see Third Set of Objections with Replies, CSM II 130-2 
| AT VII 186-189). Nonetheless, Spinoza claims that our mind necessarily con- 
tains an idea of its own essence (E2p13), which is enough to satisfy any reason- 
able definition of inborn or innate. 

Of course, we can’t use the Ethics as an infallible guide to the Emendation. 
Nonetheless, this should give us added confidence that this was his view in the 
Emendation as well. 

Second, while Spinoza doesn’t give many examples of true ideas (see TIE 
§§22, 78, 108[3]), they all cohere with this hypothesis. Several of his examples 
are about our mind and body, including what it is to know something, how the 
mind is united to the body, and how the senses operate. Plausibly, these ideas 
are deducible from our essence, if they aren’t already included in our essence. 
Most of his other examples are about geometry and arithmetic. These ideas can 
be constructed from an idea of infinite extension (see TIE §108[3]) and it’s plau- 
sible that an idea of infinite extension is one of the “fixed and eternal things” 
that constitute our essence (TIE §100). He seems to think that our idea of any 
finite body, including our own body, is constructible from an idea of infinite 
extension (see again TIE §108[3]), in which case an idea of infinite extension 
must be part of our idea of our own essence. Spinoza’s only other example of 
a true idea is our idea of God. Plausibly, this idea is included in our essence, 
because he causes our existence, and perhaps also because we're essentially 
modes of God. But even if not, our idea of God might still be deducible from 
our idea of infinite extension, because that’s one of God’s attributes. 

Importantly, we can have a true idea without being fully aware of it (TIE 
$47). Thus, one shouldn’t object that many of us aren’t already fully aware of 
much of what’s included in the inborn idea of our own essence. Perhaps we’re 
initially aware of a few of the ideas it includes, such as an idea representing 
our mind’s union with a body. But then, through the activity of the mind, we 
can become aware of more inborn ideas, including our inborn idea of infinite 
extension.” 


6 In the Emendation, Spinoza doesn’t explore the processes that underlie our awareness of 
ideas. He just says we can become aware of more true ideas through our mind’s activity, without 
explaining how our mind can accomplish that feat or describing what underlies our awareness of 
these ideas. He fills this hole in the Ethics. He says we’re aware of ideas that sufficiently influence 
our thinking and behavior. Given the way we’re built, some inborn ideas are naturally very pow- 
erful, which is why we’re immediately aware of them, like the idea that we’re united with some- 
thing extended in space (TIE §22, E2a4), an idea that always exerts a tremendous influence on 
our thoughts and behaviors. Through training we increase the power of other true ideas by giving 
them more influence. See Garrett, “Representation and Consciousness in Spinoza’s Naturalistic 
Theory of the Imagination,” for more details. 
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Finally, the essentric interpretation explains MIND-RELATIVITY, because, for 
example, an idea of Peter’s existence might be deducible from God’s essence, 
but not our own essence, and therefore might be true in God’s mind but not in 
our minds. 


Conclusion 


Because Spinoza mentions the same seven features in the Ethics, I think that 
he accepts the same account of truth. But there are two complications. First, in 
the Ethics, formal essences are eternal, and Spinoza’s parallelism in the Ethics 
implies that ideas of eternal things must themselves be eternal (see E2p7, 
E5p31, E5p39). Therefore, Spinoza’s views in the Ethics imply that we don’t 
form, or create, true ideas. Instead, we add true ideas to our mind, making 
them part of our mind, just as a mason might use preexisting stones to build 
an addition onto his house. Fortunately, this doesn’t necessitate any changes to 
the essentric interpretation. We just need to think of condition (i) as specifying 
how we form the composite idea-in-my-mind, rather than how we form the idea 
itself, just as we might think of the mason as forming the composite stone-in- 
my-house without forming the stone itself.?’ 

Second, in the Ethics, a true idea of x can also be a false idea of y. For exam- 
ple, a true idea of God can also be a false idea of a part of my body (E2p24, 
E2p46) as well as a false idea of an external body (E2p26c, E2p46). Thus, we 
need to revise the first requirement of the essentric interpretation along the fol- 
lowing lines: (1) it represents x’s essence, and perhaps x’s properties, but nothing 
else about x. 

This interpretation of the Ethics is bolstered by its ability to explain a fea- 
ture of true ideas he mentions there, but not in the Emendation:* 


DEGREES 


Ideas are true to varying degrees. 


The essentric interpretation explains this datum. An idea in S’s mind can be 
wholly or partly deduced from the ideas contained in S’s inborn idea of her own 
essence. If it’s wholly deduced from those ideas, and therefore no other ideas 
are required, then it satisfies (ii) to the highest degree and is completely true. 
However, if it’s partly deduced from those ideas, and therefore partly deduced 
from other ideas, it satisfies (ii) to a lesser degree and, as such, is less true. Thus, 
ideas are true to varying degrees. There’s a helpful connection to his account of 


°7 See Garrett, “The Essence of the Body and the Part of the Mind That Is Eternal,” 296-301, 
for more on the eternal parts of our minds. 
*8 See the combination of E3d1, E3d3, and E5p4s; see also TIE §73 for a suggestive passage. 
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action. Movements and thoughts are actions to varying degrees, because they 
follow from our essence to varying degrees (E3d2). According to the essentric 
interpretation, ideas are true to various degrees, because they follow from our 
essence to varying degrees. Thus, true ideas are a special kind of action. 

I also believe this is Spinoza’s account of adequate ideas. As I interpret 
Spinoza, “adequate” and “true” are just different ways of picking out the same 
kind of idea, and therefore the real definition of adequate idea is the same as 
the real definition of true idea, because a thing’s real definition isn’t sensitive to 
how we're picking it out.” Likewise, to adapt one of Spinoza’s own examples, 
“Jacob” and “Israel” are different labels for the same person, and therefore the 
real definition of Jacob is the same as the real definition of Israel, because his 
real definition isn’t sensitive to how we're picking him out. How do “adequate” 
and “true” pick out the relevant kind of idea? “Adequate” picks it out by its 
intrinsic features, while “true” picks it out by its extrinsic features (E2d4, E1d6, 
Ep. 60). 

Spinoza’s accounts of truth and adequacy are central to his mature philoso- 
phy. They link together his theology, epistemology, psychology, action theory, 
ethics, and political philosophy. For example, true ideas constitute God’s intel- 
lect, provide the best kind of understanding, diminish our passions, increase 
our power to act, guide us toward what’s best, enlarge the eternal parts of our 
minds, and unite us with others in tolerant communities.*° If the essentric inter- 
pretation extends to Spinoza’s mature work, it’s worth exploring the implica- 
tions for these other parts of his philosophy.*! 


» See 2d4, 2p41d, and Ep60. See also passages where Spinoza seems to freely interchange 
these terms: TIE §§34—35, §73, E2p41, E2p42d, and E3p58d. 

* See, e.g., E2p32, E2p40s2, E2p41, E3p3, E4p35, E4p46, E4p73, E5p6, E5p38, and E5p42. 

3! Thanks to Jonny Cottrell, Zev Harvey, Don Garrett, Martin Lin, Yitzhak Melamed, Christia 
Mercer, Robert Pasnau, Elliot Paul, an anonymous referee, and especially Colin Marshall for 
comments. Thanks also to the audience at the Young Spinoza Conference at Johns Hopkins. 
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Spinoza’s Rules of Living 


Michael LeBuffe 


In the Treatise on the Emendation of the Intellect (TIE) the young Spinoza 
describes a hugely ambitious philosophical project. He argues that the highest 
human good is knowledge of the union of the human mind with all of nature. 
He then describes his project in terms of that good (TIE §14 | G II/8/28—9/3) 
and sets out three rules for living that he will follow while pursuing it (TIE §17): 


Because it is necessary to live while we focus on the pursuit of this end 
and devote ourselves to this work so that we may return the intellect to 
the right path, it is clear that we are compelled before all other things to 
submit to certain rules of living as if they were right: 


1. To speak for the understanding of common people and to do all 
those things which do not impede us as we pursue our project. For, 
we can gain no little benefit from this if we concede as much as we 
are able to their understanding: notably, in this way, they will as 
friends open their ears to listen to the truth. 

2. To partake of delights to the extent only that suffices for the protec- 
tion of health. 

3. Finally, to seek money—or anything else—to the extent only that suf- 
fices for sustaining life and health and for following those customs of 
society that do not oppose our project. 


Pursuit of the grand good described in the TIE occupied Spinoza with little 
change for his entire short life. It is, I think, not altogether clear whether rules 
of living likewise remain part of Spinoza’s mature philosophy. Spinoza does 
not explicitly offer anything similar to the rules of living of the TIE in his 
later works. That is, he does not urge us to follow many rules for behavior, 
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and he does not explicitly urge us to follow any rule that we are to assume 
to be right.! I do not think that we can say conclusively whether the mature 
Spinoza might have rejected rules of living altogether. However, I do think that 
the mature Spinoza could not have endorsed the same rules. In making my case, 
I will emphasize two developments in Spinoza. The first development arises 
from a change in Spinoza’s philosophy of mind. Although the mature Spinoza 
and the young Spinoza alike take the attainment of wisdom to involve two 
tasks—overcoming passion and emending intellect—the mature Spinoza alone 
identifies these tasks closely with one another. The second development is not 
so much a change in Spinoza’s philosophical position, perhaps, as it is a change 
in his strategy for handling a sticky problem. There is a tension in Spinoza’s 
commitment to follow society’s practices in the provisional moral code of the 
TIE. He wants to make concessions to the understanding of the common peo- 
ple and even to bring the common people along with him. Spinoza also wants 
to gain a degree of knowledge of nature and God that is uncommon, however, 
and it is not clear that the pursuit of that goal will allow him to make many 
substantial concessions. I will argue that this tension—Spinoza’s dual commit- 
ments to intellectual elitism and good citizenship—tremains a problem for him 
throughout his life. However, the strategies that Spinoza pursues in response to 
the tension in his mature work are quite different from the strategy of accom- 
modation that marks the provisional moral code of the TIE. 


Rules of Living, Passions, and Knowledge 


Textual evidence from the TIE is somewhat ambiguous about the way in which 
passions are to be overcome and knowledge gained. In particular, it is not clear 
whether we are to overcome the passions and then, under the guidance of the 
rules of living, pursue knowledge, or whether we are to master passion and gain 
knowledge in a series of progressive steps. Although it is difficult to find a single 
position on this issue in the TIE as a whole, either of these conceptions of the 
way in which we master the passions and attain knowledge suggests that these 
two tasks are distinct. The mature Spinoza, the Spinoza of the Ethics, offers 
by contrast a clear, detailed position on the relation between knowledge and 
passion. One can certainly overcome a particular passion by means of another, 
so an increase in knowledge is not a necessary condition for a decrease in the 
influence of a particular passion. It is also true that anyone, no matter how 


' One might find many rules for what we are to believe in the TTP and directives concerning 
what to think in the Ethics (these go somewhat beyond belief and, most prominently at E5p10s, 
are directives to be mindful of what we know). So this claim depends upon a distinction between 
behavior and belief, which I think is warranted by the sorts of things in the scope of the provi- 
sional moral rules, although not by Spinoza’s mature philosophy of mind. 
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knowledgeable, is susceptible to the influence of passion. However, an increase 
in knowledge is the best and most certain means of controlling passion gener- 
ally, and to gain knowledge is at the same time to gain an increased ability to 
control one’s passions. The mature Spinoza could not hold the position most 
closely associated with the rules of living of the TIE: that one might master 
passions before turning to the acquisition of knowledge. Although one might 
point to a number of developments in relevant views, I will argue that this dif- 
ference between the TIE and the Ethics is best understood when it is regarded 
as a product of more general developments in Spinoza’s account of passion. 
While the young Spinoza is unclear about the nature of passion, in the Ethics 
Spinoza makes passions a variety of confused or inadequate ideas. Attending 
to this point will help us to explain the ambiguity of the TIE and the ways in 
which the mature Spinoza’s rules of living would likely differ from those pre- 
sented in the TIE. 

The task of interpreting the TIE is complicated by the presence there of 
two accounts of the process of mastering passion and gaining knowledge. On 
the first account, at §§4-11, which associates most closely with the rules of 
living and which I will call the two-step view, the philosopher absolutely mas- 
ters passionate desire by means of firm resolution. That is a first step. After it 
is accomplished, the philosopher can focus exclusively on the task of gaining 
knowledge. Acquisition of knowledge, accomplished within the terms of the 
rules of living, is the second step. On the second account of the process, which 
is to be found most clearly at §40 and which I will call the bootstrap view, pas- 
sion is not mastered all at once. Rather, once a certain level of knowledge is 
attained, the philosopher by means of rules is able to control passion to some 
degree and to seek more knowledge. Its attainment in turn leads to greater mas- 
tery of passions and allows the philosopher to set new rules for further guid- 
ance, and so on. I will argue, in discussing the two-step and the bootstrap views, 
that both are ambiguous in that it is not clear under either account whether the 
young Spinoza holds that it is mindfulness of a worthwhile end, knowledge, 
or the attainment of that end that helps one to set aside passionate desires. 
Certainly, it is in Spinoza’s account of the rules of living in the two-step view 
that he comes closest to defending a view on which we master passion before 
acquiring knowledge. 

Let us approach the two-step view first, since it may inform our understand- 
ing of the more complex, more attractive bootstrap view. The TIE begins with 
a history of Spinoza’s resolution to pursue a true good. Spinoza writes that he 
saw that those goods that people ordinarily take to be the highest—honors, 
riches, and sensual pleasures—are in various ways, flawed (§§4-6) and in 
fact, when mistaken for complete goods, are certain evils ($7). We may take 
non-instrumental desires for honors, riches, and sensual pleasure, then, to be 
typical and strong passionate desires. In §7, Spinoza writes of his initial con- 
viction that the life spent pursuing knowledge is the best life that he would rid 
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himself of these certain evils and gain a certain good, “if only I could decide, 
deep within me [modo possem penitus deliberare]” to give up other desires and to 
pursue knowledge. Spinoza’s tentativeness here suggests that at this point in the 
history it is not yet clear to the narrator whether indeed he can do this. In §10, 
the suspense builds: Spinoza positively asserts that he could not set aside all his 
other desires simply because he saw that their ends were flawed: 


Truly it was not without reason that I used these words ‘If only I could 
decide in earnest [serio].’ For although in my mind I perceived these 
things so clearly, I was not therefore able to set aside all avarice, lust, and 
ambition. 


In §11, however, Spinoza appears to arrive at a happy resolution. He tells us 
that, so long as his mind was “turned toward these thoughts [mens versabatur 
has cogitationes]” he also was turned away from avarice, lust, and ambition and 
was thinking about his new plan, his novo instituto. Following earlier uses of 
this phrase at §§3 and 6, we can see that by his “new plan” Spinoza means the 
plan to pursue a true good. So, the narration runs, he was after all able to find 
a way to set aside other desires by turning his mind toward the plan to pursue 
a true good. The first step was complete, and having turned his attention to 
his new plan, he was at this point free to pursue knowledge. Indeed, in the 
TIE Spinoza refers to none of these most pressing passions [avaritia, libido, 
gloria] again after §11, and, in describing his method for emending the intellect, 
Spinoza does not include any further account of what we should do in resist- 
ing passion. Rather, he is concerned with restraining the mind from confusing 
those ideas that fall short of knowledge with true ideas (§50). 

The principal point of this analysis is that the narrator in these sections 
apparently does not require knowledge in order to master the most powerful 
passionate desires. Spinoza does not tell us until §13 that the true good—the 
end that his plan is designed to obtain—is knowledge of the union of the mind 
with all of nature. The initial resolution to follow the plan to obtain the true 
good presumes, of course, that one does not yet have the end which the plan is 
a means to obtain, and, at the beginning of §11 the narrator is still seeking that 
end only under the description of that good that is eternal and infinite. So, at 
the point in the process where he turns away from passion, the narrator may 
be presumed not to know that the eternal and infinite good that he seeks is the 
union of the mind with nature. 

The TIE is an inconsistent and difficult text, however, and even in his intro- 
duction of the rules of living in the two-step view there are other passages that 
suggest that the position of the young Spinoza is that it is the gradual acquisi- 
tion of knowledge that allows him to turn away from passion. In §11, only a 
few lines after he remarks that it is attention to his new plan that allows him to 
commit himself to knowledge, Spinoza suggests that passions disturb him less 
to the extent that he actually knows [verum bonum mihi innotuit] the true good: 
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At the beginning these intervals [of freedom from passion] were rare 
and lasted only a very short period of time. However, after the true good 
became better and better known to me, the intervals were more frequent 
and longer. 


This passage makes it implausible to suggest that one may defeat passion 
entirely before acquiring significant knowledge. As Spinoza presents the rules 
of living in the two-step view, it seems best to understand the view as one on 
which the mind can turn away from all passion, at least for short periods, by 
means of a technique unrelated to knowledge: turning its attention to the new 
plan. Nevertheless, this important evidence suggests that passions recur during 
the course of our attainment of knowledge and that indeed one of the benefits 
of greater knowledge is that passions recur less frequently. 

This new evidence suggests, in other words, that the two-step view is related 
to a kind of a bootstrap view. Let us turn, then, to that view, on which progres- 
sive increases in knowledge are more clearly necessary steps for the progressive 
reduction of the influence of passion. At §40, Spinoza makes a remark similar 
to his account of the benefits of new knowledge at §11. (I take “understands” 
[intelligit] and “knows” [innotuit] to be synonymous in these contexts.) There he 
also argues more clearly that the more a mind understands, the better it is able 
to direct itself and to give itself rules: 


The more the mind knows, the better it understands itself and its own 
powers and the order of nature. The better it understands its own powers, 
however, the more easily it can direct itself and set rules for itself. The 
better it understands the order of nature the more easily it can hold itself 
back from useless things. The whole method consists in these things, as 
we have said. 


While the two-step view seems to be best read as one on which the passions 
are mastered before we turn to the acquisition of knowledge, in describing the 
bootstrap view Spinoza seems most naturally understood as holding a view on 
which it is knowledge that, in series of progressive steps and in different ways, 
allows us to master passion. 

The bootstrap view is also ambiguous, however. If this passage describes a 
process entirely different from that of the two-step view, the bootstrap process 
might be seen as one in which passion is steadily mastered at the same time 
that knowledge is steadily gained. If, however, the passage is supposed to be 
an account of the messy, slow, real process by which one realizes the idealized 
two-step process, then it will remain one in which the mastery of passion is a 
task distinct from and prior to the acquisition of knowledge. The two-step and 
bootstrap views might best be reconciled, perhaps, by considering the mastery 
of avarice, lust, and ambition and dedication to the pursuit of knowledge to be 
a first step on the path to the knowledge. In this case also, though, the mastery 
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of passion is at least in one crucial instance distinct from the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

Stepping back from the complications of Spinoza’s remarks about method 
in the TIE, then, the relation between the mastery of passion and the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge in the work is simply unclear. Some passages suggest that it 
is the resolution to pursue wisdom at a point in time before the mind possesses 
it that helps the mind turn away from passion. Other passages in the work 
suggest that it is the attainment of a certain level of wisdom itself that makes 
it possible to do this work. The rules of living certainly are rules that Spinoza 
sets for himself once he has mastered certain strong passionate desires. It seems 
unlikely, however, that the account of the TIE could support the view that this 
first mastery is the result of the attainment of certain important knowledge. 
Rather, it is the result of a different kind of mental technique that might be 
unrelated to knowledge: a firm resolution that follows upon attention to the 
new plan. 

The mature Spinoza offers a clear account of the relationship between 
knowledge and passion. Sections four and five of the Ethics indicate, respec- 
tively, that the principal problem facing us is bondage to passion and that one 
of the two goods that we do ourselves in gaining knowledge is a greater ability 
to resist the influence of passion. This position is evident even to the last propo- 
sition of the book, E5p42: 


Blessedness is not the reward of virtue, but virtue itself. Nor do we enjoy 
it because we restrain our lusts; on the contrary, because we enjoy it, we 
are able to restrain our lusts. 


This passage is clearly not consistent with the most natural reading of Spinoza’s 
rules of living in the TIE. Those passages of the TIE that suggest that the 
mastery of passion comes before the acquisition of knowledge also suggest 
that blessedness, the affect that arises from the third kind of knowledge, would 
come only well after the narrator has restrained his passionate desires by turn- 
ing his mind to a new plan. So this is one aspect of Spinoza’s moral theory 
that develops between the composition of the TIE and the composition of 
the Ethics. Indeed, to complicate the question of the historical evolution of 
Spinoza’s ideas even further, Spinoza already indicates this change quite clearly 
in the Short Treatise (KV), where he writes in Chapter 26 that to suggest that 
one should put aside passion before turning to the pursuit of knowledge would 
be similar to suggesting that one should put aside ignorance before turning to 
the pursuit of knowledge. 

E5p42 could perhaps be understood as consistent with an interpretation 
of the bootstrap view of the TIE on which our knowledge of ourselves and 
nature gives us progressively more self-control and greater ability to resist the 
passions. It is the ambiguity of the bootstrap view that allows one to find this 
consistency, however. Although the bootstrap view includes the view that it is 
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our knowledge that enables us to restrain passion, it does not clearly identify an 
increase in knowledge with a decrease in passion, as Spinoza does in the Ethics. 

I think that this change in Spinoza’s ethics is best explained by a broader 
development in his theory of mind. The young Spinoza does not clearly con- 
sider a passion to be itself an idea. In the TIE he does not define “passion.” 
Although he discusses confused ideas and the closely associated notions of the 
first kind of knowledge and imagination extensively, none of that discussion 
includes a discussion of the passions. Having overcome the passions in §11, he 
refers to them only rarely and indirectly until near the end of the TIE, at §109, 
where he explains his neglect: “I do not delay for the rest of the things that are 
referred to thought, such as love, pleasure, etc.; for they do not contribute to 
our present plan [nam nec ad nostrum institutum praesens faciunt]. Nor can they 
be conceived unless by the intellect. For if perception is wholly removed, then 
all of these are removed.” This view is consistent with the identification of pas- 
sions and inadequate ideas. It is also consistent with a range of views, however, 
and many seem more likely. The KV includes a much more extensive discussion 
of passion, and it is somewhat clearer. While Spinoza’s view about the relation 
between knowledge and passion generally resembles the Ethics quite closely, he 
still has an account of passion that is not fully formed. At KV I 55—56, he intro- 
duces passions as effects of the first kind of knowledge, that is, as effects of 
confused ideas, calls them “modes of will [Wijzen van wille],” and again claims 
that without perception a mind could have no passion. His position in both 
of these works seems to be that, while confused ideas and passions are both 
important problems that we face, they are different problems. While Spinoza 
insists in the KV, as he does not in the TIE, that we cannot conquer passion 
without attaining knowledge, he still leaves at least a basis for distinguishing 
between the two tasks. This is what makes it possible for the young Spinoza 
to be ambiguous about the way in which one goes about accomplishing them. 

For the mature Spinoza, by contrast, passions are ideas. Spinoza’s General 
Definition of the Affects, at the end of Part 3 of the Ethics, defines a passion of 
the mind as a confused idea: 


An affect that is called a passion of the mind is a confused idea, by which 
the mind affirms of its body, or some part of its body, a greater or lesser 
force of existing than before, and by which, when it is given, the mind is 
determined to think of one thing rather than another. 


The definition suggests that passions arise and may be corrected and improved 
in the same ways as more familiar confused ideas such as sensory ideas. In the 
Ethics, Spinoza exploits this similarity in kind between passions and sensory 
ideas in explaining passion. Because passion is just a kind of confused idea on 
the account of the Ethics, practical error is similar in kind to theoretical error. 
The changes in our harmful passions that we bring about by understanding 
them or by cultivating strong opposed active affects are themselves increases 
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in knowledge. That is why there is not a strong distinction between the attain- 
ment of knowledge and the mastery of passion in the Ethics. The emendation 
of the intellect there is in large part the emendation of those of our ideas that 
are passions. 

The definition of passion as a confused idea in the Ethics brings Spinoza to 
treat the struggle against passion as an important part of the effort to improve 
the intellect, rather than a distraction from that effort and an additional task. 
So the rules of living of the TIE, on which the mind is to turn away from its 
passions before emending itself, are foreign to the mature Spinoza. 


The Pursuit of Knowledge and Good Citizenship 


The second major development of interest here concerns Spinoza’s views about 
how philosophers should live in society. This theme is one of central impor- 
tance to our understanding of the ways in which Spinoza developed from 1657 
(or so) until 1675, since the mature Spinoza worked to a greater and greater 
extent at understanding society. It is, however, complicated by several factors. 
The most important of these is that, at least as I understand them, there is not 
a clear account to be drawn of philosophical progress in Spinoza’s views. In 
the case of his theory of ideas, the young Spinoza seems simply unsure about 
the relation between knowledge and passion and, as a result, offers remarks 
in different places that reflect the unsettledness in his theory of mind. The 
mature Spinoza, however, has a clear, strong theory of ideas that shapes his 
views about how one should act and explains changes in those views. When we 
turn to the question of the philosopher’s place in society, the position of the 
young Spinoza in the TIE seems immediately and deeply problematic: Spinoza 
asks that the philosopher speak and act in ways that accommodate ordinary 
speaking and action, but it is not clear how the philosopher could do so and 
still seek after truth. Although the positions that Spinoza takes in other works 
differ from the position of the TIE, they do not clearly reflect any underlying 
development in his philosophical convictions. Rather, they seem simply to be 
different attempts to tackle the same knotty problem. 

In the eloquent statement that begins the narrator’s account of his life’s proj- 
ect in the TIE, Spinoza proposes both to understand as much about nature as 
he can, which is, as we have seen, to obtain the highest good as much as pos- 
sible, and also to form a society such that as many people as possible as easily 
and securely as possible might also attain that good. The rules of living of the 
TIE indicate how the narrator proposes to pursue the goals of enlightenment 
for oneself and enlightenment for others at the same time. As they are stated in 
the rules of living, Spinoza’s commitments may be divided into commitments 
to speak and presumably write in a certain way and to participate in social 
customs to the extent that one can without compromising other commitments. 
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Speaking and writing are covered by the first rule of living, which asks that we 
“speak for the understanding of the common people” and “concede as much as 
we are able to their understanding.” Spinoza refers to behaving in accordance 
with custom quite vaguely in the first rule, which tells us that we should “do 
all those things which do not impede us as we pursue our project.” The third 
rule, however, makes his meaning clearer: there he writes that we should follow 
“those customs of society that do not oppose our project.” Generally, then, the 
narrator undertakes to speak and write for the understanding of the common 
people in the hope that he can bring them to understand what he understands, 
and—again presumably because he wants common people to be his friends 
and so be open to the knowledge that he has to convey—the narrator will par- 
ticipate as much as he can in their customs. Spinoza appears to be hopeful 
that his project can accommodate ordinary ways of understanding to a large 
degree: that ordinary beliefs about God and the world are enough like his that 
he can phrase his own views, at least in large part, in such a way that ordinary 
people can understand them, entertain his arguments for them, and benefit 
from them; and that the practices that his moral knowledge will recommend are 
compatible enough with ordinary practices that he will be able to participate to 
some significant degree in the customs of society. 

Problems may arise for the strategy of accommodation, however. There 
may turn out to be very little that one might concede to the understanding of 
the common people, and the practices of common people and the customs of 
society that do not oppose the project of the philosopher may turn out to be 
very few. Perhaps because the TIE concerns itself primarily with epistemology 
rather than metaphysics, explicit tensions between the doctrines that Spinoza 
endorses and those that he attributes to the common person are not striking 
there. It is really in metaphysics that Spinoza will take his views to be inconsis- 
tent with common views. Tensions between the life that the narrator proposes 
to lead and his conception of ordinary lives do, however, emerge even in the 
TIE itself. They are evident especially in the opening sections. Spinoza begins 
the text with a number of remarks about ordinary ways of living that seem 
to reject those ways, including the beliefs of those who lead them, forcefully. 
Perhaps the most important passage for the present purpose is one in which 
Spinoza describes a great cost of a life spent pursuing honor. After describing 
the other disadvantages of a life spent pursuing wealth, pleasure, and honor, 
Spinoza writes (TIE §5): 


Finally honor has this great cost, that in order for us to seek it, we 
must necessarily direct our lives according to the comprehension of 
other men, shunning what men commonly shun and seeking what men 
commonly seek. 


If the great cost of the wrong sort of life is that one must direct oneself accord- 
ing to the comprehension of other men, it is then not clear what Spinoza might 
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hope to gain in his new life, since he commits himself in the first rule of living 
to what seems like much the same thing: speaking for and conceding as much as 
he can to ordinary understanding. If, moreover, doing what men commonly do 
presents a great cost, one might wonder about the extent to which it is possible, 
in accordance with the third rule, to do very much of what men commonly do 
while at the same time pursuing the highest good. Spinoza seems to suggest in 
the passage immediately following his account of the life of honor that, at least 
in large part, it is not possible at all (TIE §6): 


Because I saw that all of these things kept me from doing any work on 
my new plan [novo instituto], indeed were so opposed to it that is was 
necessary to abstain from one or the other, I was forced to ask which 
would be of greater benefit to me. 


Of course Spinoza opts for the life of seeking knowledge. Note though, that his 
own statement here seems to require that, if he chooses that life, he abandon the 
life of ordinary men. That would seem by his own account to make it difficult for 
him to concede very much to their understanding or to follow their customs to 
any significant degree. These, again, are what constitute the great cost that drives 
him away from a life pursuing honor. There will, perhaps, be some customs left for 
Spinoza to follow. By his own account, however, he has given up all of the over- 
riding aims of ordinary people and has chosen his life rather than theirs. It seems 
improbable that following the customs remaining could do what Spinoza appears 
to hope it will, that is, contribute to the purpose of leading others to wisdom. 

Doctrinal tensions in metaphysics do clearly emerge as early as the KV, 
where Spinoza argues that God has the attribute of extension (G I/24—25), that 
God’s actions are necessitated (G I/36—40), and that divine providence reduces 
to conatus (G 1/40). The problem that these doctrines present is not that it is 
impossible to follow the rule that we should accommodate ordinary under- 
standing to the extent that we can. The problem is that these views make that 
extent extremely limited. As a strategy for getting people to be open to the truth 
by having them understand just how much their unreflective views jibe with 
the truth, conceding as much as he can to the common understanding seems 
for Spinoza to be less and less promising. There are, however, passages that 
might be interpreted as attempts at accommodation in the KV, in which, for 
example, he calls all people the servants of God (G I/86-88), speaks of God’s 
son (G 1/48), and gives an account of immortality (G I/102-103).? 


? Such passages may plausibly be understood to be attempts to secularize or desacralize reli- 
gious notions. See, for example, remarks on Spinoza’s use of “Son of God” in Spinoza, Oeuvres 
completes de Spinoza, 1375. I do not accept, however, the view that just because a given text secu- 
larizes or desacralizes a term it is therefore not an attempt at accommodating ordinary under- 
standing. Indeed, it seems likely to me that Spinoza may have been trying to do both at once. 
Curley’s note on this issue (The Collected Works, 92) brings it to my attention. 
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In the Ethics, Spinoza shows still less interest in the sort of accommodation 
of common people that rules | and 3 of the TIE demand. In particular, as even 
the forbidding geometrical presentation of the work shows, the Spinoza of the 
Ethics seems to find little point in trying to keep common people open to the 
truth by making concessions to their understanding. Although he still wants to 
bring others to the highest good, he shows less interest in bringing as many peo- 
ple as possible to it than he does in protecting those who are already seeking it. 

On the question of common understanding, it is Spinoza’s metaphysics as he 
presents it from the beginning of the work through E2p9 that presents the great- 
est tension with what he understands to be common views. In Part 1, Spinoza 
does not try to concede anything to ordinary understanding. He defends posi- 
tions that contradict many common religious views in his society by arguing, 
for example, that God is the only substance (E1p14), that everything is in God 
(Elp15), that man is not a substance (E1p10), that all things are determined 
(E1p28), and that God is extended (E2p2). Far from attempting to massage 
these doctrines in order to make them seem more like what he takes to be tradi- 
tional beliefs, Spinoza seems to go out of his way to show how the facts of the 
matter differ from what people might otherwise have believed, where he devotes 
long passages to arguing, for example, that God lacks free will and could not 
have done anything in any other way (1p17s). 

Spinoza devotes a great deal of argument to showing why common peo- 
ple believe what they do and why those beliefs are false. The Appendix to 
Part 1, notably, explicitly makes its purpose the use of reason to expose and 
remove common prejudices (G II/77/28—78/2). Spinoza closes his account 
of these prejudices with this summary of common ideas, which looks very 
little like an effort to concede as much as he can to ordinary understanding 
(G H/83/11-17): 


We see therefore that all the notions by which the common people usually 
explain nature are really just modes of imagining and indicate not the 
nature of anything but only the constitution of the imagination. And 
because they have names as if of things existing outside the imagination, 
I call them beings not of reason but of imagination. In this way all of the 
arguments from similar notions that they level against us may be easily 
dispelled. 


Turning from the question of the form in which the philosopher ought to 
communicate doctrine to the question of the way in which the philosopher 
should participate in society, Part 4 of the Ethics seems more like an attempt to 
show the wise how to protect themselves and benefit from each other’s society 
than an attempt to bring as many people as possible to freedom. Spinoza does 
continue to show some interest in the latter project. Notice that even as he does, 
however, he is perhaps more concerned about the danger that ordinary people 
pose to those who seek knowledge (E4p54s): 
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Because men rarely live from the dictates of reason, these two affects, 
humility and repentance, and also hope and fear, bring more advantage 
than harm. Since men will sin, it is better to sin in that direction. For, 
if weak-minded men were all uniformly arrogant, ashamed of nothing, 
and afraid of nothing, what bonds could bring them together or control 
them? The mob’ is terrifying unless it is afraid. No wonder, then, that the 
prophets, who cared about the common good and not that of the select 
few, commended humility, repentance, and reverence so much. Really, 
those who are subject to these affects can be led much more easily than 
others, so that, in the end, they can live under the guidance of reason, 
that is, they can be free and enjoy the life of the blessed. 


Here Spinoza does show that he wants those who do not live from reason to be 
able to do so. The ambitious, laudable project of the TIE endures. However, he 
is also deeply concerned about the danger that the common people can pres- 
ent. It is to the common people’s benefit to be afraid rather than angry, but a 
fearful rather than an angry mob also benefits those who live among them and 
are already relatively free. This second point seems to receive at least an equal 
emphasis. 

Several other passages in the Ethics confirm the view that Spinoza is there 
interested in society primarily as a threat to and resource for those who seek 
wisdom. His account of society at E4p35—36 and related passages emphasizes 
the point that, while we all may be of some use to one another, we only agree 
insofar as we are rational. Man is a God to man, as Spinoza famously writes at 
E4p35s, but primarily in the qualified sense of E4p35cl: a man who is guided 
by reason—but not necessarily one who is not—is useful to another man. The 
free man propositions similarly emphasize, not the way that the whole commu- 
nity may improve, but the way that a wise man may survive among the poten- 
tially terrifying mob. A free man avoids dangers (E4p69); he lives in a state 
because he is more free that way (E4p73); but he nevertheless is careful to avoid 
accepting favors from the ignorant (E4p70). 

Spinoza seems largely to abandon the strategy of accommodation in the 
Ethics for a strategy of insulation. People can indeed still be brought to the 
highest good, and Spinoza retains the goal of bringing them there. This accom- 
plishment, however, is rare, and Spinoza does not rely upon it happening fre- 
quently. He shows little inclination to bring common people to the good by 
conceding to their understanding or following their customs. Instead, he states 
precisely and bluntly where common people err and emphasizes the sorts of 
dangers that common people might pose if they are not properly managed. 
Spinoza acknowledges the extent to which his doctrine conflicts with common 


3“Mob” here is vulgus, which I usually translate in this chapter by “common man.” Here the 
plural of the previous sentence and the idea of this one require a collective. 
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doctrine and appreciates more fully than he does in the opening of the TIE the 
difficulty of the task of bringing people to enlightenment. 

In the tremendously difficult and subtle TTP, there is some evidence that 
Spinoza pursues the strategy of insulation more than that of accommodation 
as well. He begins the book by asking common people not to read it and shar- 
ing his conviction that, if they do, they will misinterpret it (G ITI/12/13-16): 


Common people, and all who are afflicted by the same affects as common 
people, I do not encourage to read these things. Indeed I wish that they 
would neglect this book entirely rather than make trouble by interpreting 
it perversely as they tend to do with everything. 


Of course this passage may be read as evidence of several different rhetori- 
cal strategies. One way to get a common person to be open to your work, 
one might argue, is to move that reader to conceive of himself as someone 
who is not a common person at all, is not afflicted by harmful passions such 
as the hatred of Spinoza’s politics, and is in fact among the elite group of 
open-minded, enlightened readers. It is difficult to tell whether this is Spinoza’s 
strategy, or whether he should be taken more literally to be addressing a cer- 
tain group of readers and telling them to shut the book and go back to their 
prayer meetings.‘ 

More convincing evidence of Spinoza’s departure from the rules of living 
of the TIE may be found in the sharp distinction that Spinoza draws between 
reason and theology in Chapter 15 of the TTP. Whereas in the Ethics Spinoza 
simply shows little inclination to live up to the requirement of the rules of liv- 
ing that the philosopher should concede as much as he can to common under- 
standing, in the TTP he actually criticizes such attempts. Spinoza first writes 
that it is Scripture that is accommodated to the understanding of the common 
people (G ITI/180/23-26): 


We have shown indeed that scripture teaches not philosophical things 
but only piety and that everything that is contained in it has been 
accommodated to the understanding and preconceived opinions of the 
common people.° 


The work that the Spinoza of the TIE would like philosophers to do, the mature 
Spinoza leaves to Scripture and the prophets. He goes on to argue that the 
attempt to make Scripture do the work of philosophy or to make philosophy 


4 Ep. 44 to Jarig Jelles, in which Spinoza asks that a Dutch translation not be published, is 
relevant to this question. 

> The Latin phrase here, ad captum vulgi, which I translate “the understanding of the common 
people,” is the same that opens the rules of living in the TIE and very similar to that used in the 
reference to common understanding Spinoza makes in the context of the discussion of honor at 
TIE §6. 
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do the work of Scripture is madness (G III/180/26—33). The latter, however, is 
similar to what the first of Spinoza’s rules of living in the TIE recommends.® 


Conclusion 


The mature Spinoza might have offered a set of rules of living. At E4pp26~-28, 
he introduces his intellectualism, arguing that understanding is a complete 
good (E4p26) and the only complete good (E4p27), and that the knowledge of 
God is highest good (E4p28). It is easy to imagine the narrator at the begin- 
ning of the TIE as a philosopher just arriving at an understanding of these 
propositions, setting out to arrange his life in order best to attain these goods 
for himself and others. If the mature Spinoza does not offer rules of living 
showing someone who has become convinced that understanding is the only 
complete good how to proceed in gaining further understanding, stylistic dif- 
ferences between the Ethics and the TIE may explain the omission. 

Had the mature Spinoza offered such rules, the argument of this chapter 
suggests that the content of those rules would have varied in two significant 
ways. The first reflects an important development in Spinoza’s philosophy of 
mind. A great deal of the content of the mature Spinoza’s rules would con- 
cern the control of passion, which cannot be conquered and set aside while 
we pursue understanding and cannot even be neatly distinguished from the 
problem of imperfect understanding. The second significant shift in the mature 
Spinoza’s rules of living would not reflect so much a development in his deep 
convictions as a change in strategy. The narrator of the TIE is optimistic about 
the prospects for bringing others to salvation through wisdom and is willing 
to compromise the expression of his views in order to pursue this goal. The 
Spinoza of the Ethics is less optimistic about the prospects of attaining wisdom 
for many and, although he still wants to bring as many to wisdom as possible, 
he seems more interested in describing the hazards that society presents for the 
philosopher. The Spinoza of the TTP goes still further. He reserves for reli- 
gion, not philosophy, the task of bringing salvation to the masses. He does not 
require any compromise in the philosopher and flatly denies that any conces- 
sions to ordinary understanding are necessary.’ 


® As Spinoza’s emphasis on piety here suggests, the purpose of Scripture in the TTP, obedi- 
ence, differs from the purpose of accommodation in philosophy in the TIE, enlightenment. 

TT gratefully acknowledge comments by John Carriero and Yitzhak Melamed on earlier ver- 
sions of this chapter. My thanks also to the audience at the conference on “The Young Spinoza” 
and to Johns Hopkins University. 
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Leibniz on Spinoza’s Tractatus 
de Intellectus Emendatione 


Mogens Lerke 


Introduction 


Leibniz first heard of the TIE in March 1677 when their mutual friend,! 
Hermann Schuller, informed him that a fragment de intellectus emendatione was 
to be inserted into Spinoza’s Opera Posthuma (hereafter OP) to appear some 
eight months later.* At that date, Leibniz had already heard quite a bit about 
Spinoza’s other unpublished papers from Ehrenfried Walther von Tschirnhaus 
in Paris in 1675-1676, including the Ethics, some letters, and maybe the Short 
Treatise (Korte Verhandeling).; He had also read part of the Oldenburg corre- 
spondence and even had the opportunity to look at Spinoza’s manuscript of the 
Ethics when in The Hague in November 1676. But before March 1677, Leibniz 
knew nothing of the TIE. His main informant about all things Spinozistic, 
Tschirnhaus, didn’t even know that it existed.* Tschirnhaus only gained access 
to this text in a manuscript copy sent to him by Schuller to Rome in April 1678 
four months after the publication of the OP!> Nothing suggests that Spinoza 


' This text was written during my tenure of an Intra-European Fellowship for Career 
Development, Marie Curie Foundation, Project LEIBENLIG at the ENS de Lyon (CERPHI, 
UMR 5037) in 2011-2013. I use the following abbreviations. SPINOZA: C = The Collected Works 
of Spinoza, ed. E. Curley (the translation to which I refer). G = Opera, vol. I-IV, ed. C. Gebhardt. 
OP = Opera posthuma. LEIBNIZ: A = Sdmtliche Schriften und Briefe. AG = Philosophical 
Essays. DSR = De summa rerum. GP = Die philosophischen Schriften. L = Philosophical Papers 
and Letters. 

2 A II, i, 476. 

3 See Leerke, “A Conjecture about a True Mystery,” 33-68. 

4 See Mignini, “Le texte du Tractatus de intellectus emendatione,” 190. 

>See A II, i, 613. 
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himself showed or mentioned his incomplete treatise to Leibniz. Leibniz read 
the TIE for the first and probably last time shortly after Schuller sent him a 
copy of the freshly printed OP in late January or early February 1678. Shortly 
after, he sent out incendiary letters on the Ethics, which he deemed “dangerous 
for those people who take the pains to go deeper into it.”° As for the TIE, it 
was only some four months later that we find a short evaluation in a letter to 
Tschirnhaus, written end of May 1678: 


You are doubtless not unaware that Spinoza’s posthumous works have 
been published. There are among them a fragment on the Emendation 
of the Intellect, but it breaks off exactly at the point where I expected the 
most from it.’ 


Clearly, Leibniz was disappointed by the TIE. One could then simply conclude here 
and conclude that there is no reading of the TIE by Leibniz because the Hanoverian 
philosopher did not consider it worth the trouble to come up with one. 

There is, however, more to be said on the topic. While reading the TIE, 
Leibniz made excerpts, underlined passages, and wrote marginal notes that give 
us a good idea of how Leibniz approached Spinoza’s text.* The marginal notes in 
particular contain valuable information about the kind of answers Leibniz was 
looking for in the TIE about Spinoza’s philosophy. In the following, I propose 
a genetic reconstruction of Leibniz’s reading of the TIE on the basis of these 
marginal notes. I believe such a reconstruction can help explain important fea- 
tures of Leibniz’s interpretation—or to be precise, misinterpretation—of what 
Yitzhak Melamed has dubbed Spinoza’s “metaphysics of thought.”’ Moreover, 
pointing out where Leibniz went wrong provides indications as to how we 
should read Spinoza, especially with regard to current interpretations tending 
to assimilate Spinoza to theories of a divine active intellect, such as the one 
developed by Maimonides, among others. 


Leibniz Reads the Opera Posthuma 


According to the letter to Tschirnhaus, Leibniz regretted that Spinoza “breaks 
off exactly at the point where [he] expected the most from it.” But what exactly 


© See A II, 1, 592-593. 

TA TIL, i, 623. 

* The only commentator to pay attention to the annotations is L. A. Foucher de Careil (cf. 
Foucher de Careil, Leibniz, Descartes et Spinoza, 122-128, and Mémoire sur la philosophie de 
Leibniz, 1, 166-168 and II, 21-23). His analysis is largely governed by his attempt to depict 
Leibniz’s philosophy as the decisive antidote to atheistic Spinozism. It pays very little attention 
to chronology. 

° See Melamed, “Spinoza’s Metaphysics of Thought: Parallelisms and the Multifaceted 
Structure of Ideas,” 636-686. 
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did Leibniz “expect” from the unfinished treatise? A short reconstruction of the 
exact conditions under which Leibniz read the text will here be of considerable 
help in answering this question. 

We should first recall that Spinoza’s friends did not publish the posthumous 
works in chronological order. The editorial principle governing the order of 
publication seems rather to be that of philosophical importance. Hence, in the 
OP, we find first the Ethics, then the Political Treatise (TP) and the TIE, and 
finally the Letters. The Compendium on Hebrew grammar is published as a sep- 
arately paginated appendix after the index of the philosophical works. Leibniz 
did not, it seems, read the Compendium, but he read at least the majority, if not 
all, of the philosophical works, and this doubtless in the order in which they 
were printed. 

We should linger a bit on this technical detail, because it allows us to bet- 
ter situate Leibniz’s reading of the TIE in relation to his reading of Spinoza 
in general. Leibniz’s reading of the first work contained in the volume, that 
is, the Ethics, provides a comparative model for understanding how Leibniz 
approached the OP in general. The Academy editors have judiciously edited 
the documents relating to Leibniz’s reading of the Ethics in two separate texts. 
The first contains his marginal notes and excerpts and also indicates the pas- 
sages underlined by Leibniz in his copy of the OP.!° The second entitled Ad 
Ethicam B.D.S,'! contains a proposition-by-proposition commentary on the 
first part of the Ethics. This second text was undoubtedly written after he had 
run through the entire OP.” Leibniz’s reading of the Ethics thus has two stages. 
First, Leibniz read the text, made annotations, wrote out excerpts, and under- 
lined passages he deemed important. Here, he was simply trying to follow and 
reconstruct Spinoza’s reasoning. Next, on the basis of this reading, he reread 
the first part of the Ethics from the beginning, now writing down developed 
critical remarks on each definition, axiom, and proposition. One could think 
that Leibniz would proceed in a similar fashion with the other philosophical 
works in the OP. But this was not the case. He more or less ignored the TP. 
Annotations and excerpts from the Lefters are scarce and contain no evalu- 
ations.!? Leibniz did, however, make very ample excerpts from the TIE—they 
represent about ten pages in the Akademie-Ausgabe.4 This indicates that he 
read it very carefully. But we do not find anything comparable to Ad Ethicam 
B.D.S., so he did not return to the text after his first reading. So, to sum up, 
Leibniz read the philosophical works (maybe excluding the TP) in the order in 


0 A VL iv, 1705-1751. 

"A VL, iv, 1764-1776. 

2 See Foucher de Careil, Mémoire sur la philosophie de Leibniz, 1, 165-166; Friedmann, 
Leibniz et Spinoza, 140; Lerke, Leibniz lecteur de Spinoza, 574-576. 

3A VL iv, 1762-1764. 

4 A VL iv, 1751-1761. 
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which they were published, paying particular attention to the Ethics and the 
TIE. Next, considering that neither the TIE nor the Letters really merited a 
second reading, he focused on the Ethics, and especially on the first part, and 
wrote a careful commentary. 

Given that Leibniz read the OP in that order, and primarily focused on the 
Ethics, it is quite likely that he read the other works in the light of that work. In 
other words, there is good reason to believe that Leibniz did not read the TIE as 
an isolated treatise, but as an interpretive key for gaining a better understand- 
ing of the Ethics. There are indications that this was indeed the case in his mar- 
ginal notes. On page 364 of the OP (corresponding to TIE §25), where Spinoza 
deals with different “modes of perceiving,”!? Leibniz refers back in a marginal 
note to page 78, which corresponds to E2p40s2 on the three kinds of knowl- 
edge.!° Conversely, in the margins of page 78, we find a marginal note referring 
forward to page 364.'’ Manifestly, Leibniz did not read §25 on “modes of per- 
ceiving” simply within the context of the rest of the TIE, but in a comparative 
mode in relation to the Ethics, trying to see whether the “modes of perceiving” 
described in the TIE could not elucidate the meaning of the types of knowl- 
edge described in E2p40s2 and vice versa. It does not seem to me illegitimate 
to infer something more general concerning Leibniz’s reading of the TIE from 
this example, namely that what Leibniz was generally “expecting” from the TIE 
was a means to understand the Ethics better. 


Leibniz Annotates the TIE 


Let us now take a closer look at Leibniz’s excerpts and annotations on the 
TIE. It is my aim in this section to determine more precisely why Leibniz was 
disappointed with the TIE. According to the letter to Tschirnhaus, it was when 
Leibniz reached the end of the text that he was expecting the most and was 
disappointed. We must then first consider what kind of topic Spinoza was deal- 
ing with there. The TIE ends with a reflection on how to grasp the “essence of 
thought.” Spinoza writes: 


False and fictitious ideas have nothing positive (as we have shown 
abundantly) through which they are called false or fictitious, but they 
are considered as such only from a defect of our knowledge. So false and 
fictitious ideas, as such, can teach us nothing concerning the essence of 
thought [essentia cogitationis]. It is rather to be sought from the positive 
properties [proprietates positivis] just surveyed, 1.e., we must now establish 


'S TIE §25 | G H/12/25-26. 
'° A VI, iv, 1754. 
'T A VI, iv, 1719. 
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something common [aliquid commune] from which these properties 
necessarily follow, or such that when it is given, they are necessarily given, 
and when it is taken away, they are taken away.'® 


This is a fairly obscure piece of reasoning and requires some unpacking. 
Spinoza explains that false ideas, insofar as they are false, can provide no infor- 
mation about the essence of thought. For, qua false, false ideas only express 
ignorance and hence nothing positive.!? The essence of thought must instead be 
“sought from” [petere], that is to say, derived from or inferred from, “positive 
properties.” Presumably such positive properties must be understood in contra- 
distinction to the privation and ignorance that characterize “false ideas.” The 
positive properties that Spinoza is referring to are undoubtedly the “properties 
of the intellect” [intellectus proprietates] listed only two paragraphs earlier, in 
§108. These include, for example, that the intellect involves certainty, that it 
perceives certain things absolutely, but also forms determinate ideas from other 
ideas, that it forms positive ideas before negative ones, and so on.” Beginning 
from such properties, Spinoza then argues, one must look for something from 
which they all follow necessarily. 

The essence of thought is thus determined as the common cause from 
which all the positive properties of the intellect necessarily follow as effects. 
Unfortunately, Spinoza says nothing further about this “common cause.” 
But §108 and §110, when considered in conjunction, lead us to think that that 
whose essence we are trying to determine (i.e. cogitatio) is the same as that 
whose positive properties allow us to determine that essence (1.e. intellectus). 
This conclusion also seems suggested by §71, according to which “what consti- 
tutes the form of the true thought must be sought in the same thought itself, 
and must be deduced from the nature of the intellect [id, quod formam verae 
cogitationis constituit, in ipsa eadem cogitatione est quaerendum, et ab intellectus 
natura deducendum].””! We can also consult §106, according to which “form- 
ing true ideas pertain to the nature of thought [naturam cogitationis]” and, 
consequently, “we must investigate what we understand by the powers of the 
intellect [vires et potentiam intellectus],” something which we must “deduce [. . 
.] from the very definition of thought and intellect [ex ipsa cogitationis et intel- 
lectus definitione].”” Note the shift from “cogitatio” to “intellectus” in the first 


'8 TIE §110 | G I1/40/5-13. 

This, of course, does not mean that these same ideas, gua ideas, cannot in fact inform us 
about the essence of thought. It is the fa/sity of false ideas that disqualifies them. It is a hallmark 
of Spinoza’s epistemology that a// ideas contain something positive and true if only they are 
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part of the passage and, in the second, the singular form “definitione.” These 
various texts seem to indicate that Spinoza takes the two terms, thought and 
intellect, to be synonymous. 

At any rate, this is the hypothesis that Leibniz will adopt in his annotations. 
Hence, Leibniz notes in the margins next to §110, first “definitio intellectus,” and 
next “intellectus.” He identifies, it seems, the aliquid commune that constitutes 
the essence of thought as being also the essence of the intellect, so that a defi- 
nition of the intellect will amount to an expression of the essence of thought. 
Regardless of whether or not this is a correct interpretation of Spinoza, one 
cannot really reproach Leibniz for proposing it as a hypothesis. As we have seen, 
Spinoza’s text clearly lends itself to it. There is thus nothing surprising about 
the fact that Leibniz thinks that, when Spinoza inquires about the “essence of 
thought,” Spinoza is at the same time searching for a “definition of the intellect.” 

This analysis allows us to advance considerably, for it is not the only place 
in the annotations to the TIE where Leibniz reads Spinoza along these lines. 
Consider TIE §101 (page 389 in the OP), where Spinoza proposes a reflection 
concerning the “inmost essence of things”: 


That essence is to be sought only from the fixed and eternal things [fixis 
atque aeternis re], and at the same time from the laws inscribed in these 
things, as in their true codes, according to which all singular things 
come to be, and are ordered. Indeed these singular, changeable things 
depend so intimately and (so to speak) essentially, on the fixed things that 
they neither can be nor be conceived without them [sine iis nec esse nec 
concipi possint]. So although these fixed and eternal things are singular, 
nevertheless, because of their presence everywhere, and most extensive 
power [eorum ubique praesentiam et latissimam potentiam], they will be 
to us like universals, or kinds [universalia, sive genera] of the definitions 
of singular, changeable things, and the proximate causes of all things.” 


For someone, like Leibniz, who just read the Ethics with some care, Spinoza’s 
formulations undoubtedly rang some bells. Without the term being actually 
mentioned, there is much in what Spinoza here says about “fixed and eternal 
things” that will remind a reader of the theory of substance, which is also the 
“proximate cause” of all things and that without which “nothing can be nor 
be conceived.”*> The talk of the “most extensive power” of that essence brings 
to mind E134, according to which “God’s power is his essence itself.”*° More 


3 TIE §101 | G II/36/35-37/9 (translation modified). 

4 See Elp28s | G I/70/5—6. Note that Spinoza allows for a “not proper” sense in which God is 
the remote cause of finite modes, as opposed to the infinite modes that follow immediately from 
the “absolute nature” of God. 

5 See Elpp14—15 | G I/56/4-57/2. 

6 See E1p34 | G II/76/25. 
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precisely, it will remind the reader of the theory of attributes, which constitute 
the essence of substance and which Spinoza also in the Ethics designates as 
“kinds.”?” Hence, to speak in the language of the Ethics, Spinoza could seem to 
affirm in TIE §101 that the inmost essence of singular things must be explained 
in terms of the attributes of substance, which constitute the essence or power 
of substance through which everything is and is conceived, and are the proxi- 
mate cause of all their modes. 

But it is equally easy to see how this passage connects to the passage regard- 
ing the “essence of thought” in TIE §110. According to §110, one can obtain 
knowledge of the essence of thought by deriving from a consideration of the 
properties of the intellect something susceptible to be the common cause of all 
those properties, that is, something which posits them necessarily and with- 
out which they are not posited. According to §101, moreover, one obtains the 
essence of singular things by deriving from them, that is, from their properties, 
the certain fixed and eternal things, the latter being like “universals” and the 
“proximate causes of things.” These two pieces of reasoning are, it seems to 
me, perfectly parallel, except for the fact that §101 bears on the properties of 
singular things in general, whereas §110 bears only on the properties that relate 
to thought and intellect. But in that case, the essence of thought that Spinoza 
speaks of in §110 is also, as indicated by §101, a fixed and eternal thing, the 
power of which is everywhere, and which alone is capable of producing all the 
properties that we know pertain to the intellect. 

Here, Leibniz’s annotations on the TIE become very interesting. Hence, 
in the margins of §101, he notes down three different suggestions about these 
“fixed and eternal things.” First, he notes “Deus spatium,” a suggestion which 
he then strikes out, and writes instead “materia, motus.” This suggestion, how- 
ever, he also strikes out, in order to finally write, this time without striking it 
out: “Potentia universi, intellectus agens, mundus.” It is in the light of this 
last suggestion that we must read the annotation on §110. When Leibniz here 
suggests that one can think of the essentia cogitationis in terms of a definitio 
intellectus, what he has in mind is in fact a definition of an intellectus agens. 
Moreover, this intellectus agens is not only intimately connected to the act of 
knowing singular things, but also to the power of the universe and hence also to 
the act of producing them. This is clear from the fact that, according to §101, 
without the fixed and eternal things and their power, not only can nothing be 
conceived, but nothing can be. On the Leibnizian interpretation of the fixed and 
eternal things and the essence of thought, this amounts to saying that with- 
out the power of the active intellect, nothing would exist. The active intellect 
plays an active, causal role in the production or generation of things. Hence, by 


7 See Elp16d | G II/60/20-29. See also Eld2 | I1/45/8—9 and E2d6 | G II/46/1-6. 
°8 A VI, iv, 1760. 
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assimilating Spinoza’s conception of the essence of thought in the TIE to the 
Aristotelian conception of an inte/lectus agens, Leibniz seems to be associat- 
ing Spinoza to certain neo-Platonic interpretations of Aristotle, such as those 
found in Al-Farabi, Avicenna, and of course Maimonides—an interpretation 
according to which the agent intellect is a veritable dator formarum that plays 
a role, not only in the understanding of singular things, but also in the con- 
stitution of their existence.” In short, Leibniz is taking Spinoza’s attribute of 
thought to be something like the Maimonidean active, divine intellect. 

This interpretation of Leibniz’s notes gains additional plausibility from fact 
that there is precedence in Leibniz’s texts for reading Spinoza’s metaphysics in 
that sense. The notes on the TIE can thus advantageously be compared with the 
quasi-Spinozistic system that Leibniz himself, inspired by what heard about 
the Ethics from Tschirnhaus in Paris, sketched out in the fragments of the De 
summa rerum from 1675 to 1676. Here, he developed a rudimentary theory of 
an “active intellect” or “absolute thought.” This “active intellect” is an attri- 
bute or simple form pertaining to God, as also extension is a simple form 
pertaining to God. He writes, for example, that “just as there is something 
divine in space, namely the immeasurability of God, so there is something 
divine in the mind, which Aristotle used to call the active intellect, and this 
is the same as the omniscience of God,’* and that “just as space is to the 
immeasurable, so is the collection of all minds to the active intellect. God 
is the primary intelligence, insofar as he is omniscient, or, insofar as he con- 
tains the absolute affirmative from which is ascribed in a limited way to other 
things which are said to perceive something.”*' All this is highly reminiscent 
of Spinoza’s theory according to which thought and extension are attributes 
of God.* Indeed, these texts in the De summa rerum are central parts of an 
attempt to adapt basically Spinozistic doctrinal structures to Leibniz’s own 
philosophical aspiration and thus to test the philosophical scope and potential 
of what he had heard about Spinoza’s metaphysical system from Tschirnhaus. 
Elsewhere, I have analyzed in detail the nature and motivations behind this 
“quasi-Spinozistic system.”*? Here, it suffices to note that, when reading the 
TIE less than two years later, Leibniz was already somewhat predisposed to 
read Spinoza in the direction of a metaphysics of an intellectus agens. 

We must then conclude two things about Leibniz’s reading of the TIE. First, 
when considered in conjunction, it seems clear from Leibniz’s annotations 


» For a good, short account, see Hasse, ““Plato-Arabico-Latinus,” 42-45. For a helpful summary 
of this sort of doctrine, see Pessin, “The Influence of Islamic Thought on Maimonides,” sect. 3. 

* Leibniz, Excerpts from Notes on Science and Metaphysics, 18 March 1676, A VI, iii, 
391: DSR 43. 

5! Leibniz, De origine rerum ex formis, April (?) 1676, A VI, iii, 520: DSR 79. 

» See Lerke, “De Origine rerum ex formis,” 203-220. 

*% For details on Leibniz’s complex relations to Spinoza in the De swmma rerum, see my 
Leibniz lecteur de Spinoza, 439-556, and the numerous articles by Mark Kulstad on that topic. 
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to §101 and §110 that he was attempting to grasp Spinoza’s metaphysics of 
thought by assimilating it to a neo-Platonic version of the Aristotelian the- 
ory of an agent intellect or creative divine intellect. Next, since Leibniz prob- 
ably read the TIE mainly as a means of clarifying the basic structure of the 
philosophy of the Ethics, it could seem that Leibniz hoped that the theory of 
an intellectus agens that he found in the TIE could contribute to understand- 
ing Spinoza’s theory of the attributes of substance and especially contribute 
to understanding the nature of the attribute of thought. From that point of 
view, Leibniz’s disappointment is comprehensible. Spinoza’s text ends exactly 
at the point where Spinoza announces that he will determine the “essence of 
thought.” Leibniz was just at the point in the development of the TIE where he 
could reasonably expect to get confirmation (or the contrary) of his reading of 
Spinoza’s metaphysics of thought as grounded in a neo-Platonic interpretation 
of the Aristotelian intellectus agens. And then the text breaks off. 


From the Ethics to the TIE and Back Again 


I will not consider in detail the merits of Leibniz’s interpretation of the TIE from 
the Spinozistic point of view. Let me just mention that Alexandre Matheron 
has proposed a reading of the §110 where he concludes that Spinoza is in fact 
already suggesting a distinction between thought as an attribute of substance 
and infinite intellect as the immediate infinite mode of thought, also developed 
in the Ethics.** If Matheron is right, Leibniz’s interpretation is wrong. But I do 
not think Matheron is right. When it comes to this early text, I think we should 
grant Spinoza much less control over his own argument. There is something 
deeply problematic about the position of the TIE when considered in the con- 
text of the Ethics. Contrary to what Matheron affirms, and contrary to the 
Ethics, Spinoza undeniably tends to conflate thought and intellect in the TIE. 
I have already quoted above the passages from §71 and §106 that clearly point 
in that direction. I would even claim that this in part explains why Spinoza did 
not finish the text. Leibniz was essentially right in his analysis of the TIE. He 
was also justified in being frustrated about not obtaining the doctrinal climax 
he was waiting for, because there is good reason to think that Spinoza was 
frustrated, too, and that he realized at this point in his writing of the TIE that 
a complete overhaul of his metaphysics of thought was required to make it 
coherent. This is, however, not my focus here. What I am interested in is find- 
ing out how Leibniz’s reading of the TIE affected his understanding of the 
Ethics and, subsequently, his more general reception of Spinoza’s metaphysics 


* See Matheron, “Pourquoi le Tractatus de intellectus emendatione est-il resté inachevé?” 
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of thought. And when it comes to this, Iam sad to announce that we will find 
nothing but one long descent into utter confusion. 

From the viewpoint of an internal reading of the TIE, the interpretation 
that Leibniz proposes in his annotations confers a certain consistency on 
Spinoza’s text. Moreover, it allows situating Spinoza in a well-established tradi- 
tion, in the prolongation of Al-Farabi, Avicenna, and Maimonides. Moreover, 
that Spinoza should be part of this tradition is easily explained from the ori- 
ental aspects of his biography. It is simply what one would expect. There is 
thus much to say in favor of that interpretation. Problems, however, begin to 
accumulate if, like Leibniz, one attempts to think of the TIE as a supplement 
to the Ethics. As already noted above, Spinoza’s discussion of the “essence of 
thought” and of “fixed and eternal things” in the TIE clearly resonates with 
the doctrine of the attributes and with Spinoza’s conception of the attribute 
of thought in the Ethics. Both notions are crucially involved in providing a 
basic causal explanation (i.e., finding the “common cause”) of singular things, 
and of thought-things in particular (1.e., of ideas and minds). The problem is 
this: in the TIE, Spinoza proposes to derive the essence of thought from the 
properties of the intellect. Moreover, in this text, he is very much at pains to dif- 
ferentiate between the intellect and its properties and the power of thought that 
is the common cause of those properties. In the Ethics, by contrast, Spinoza 
strongly insists on difference between thought and intellect. Thought is consti- 
tutive of the essence of God and thus an attribute of substance.» The infinite 
intellect is not constitutive of God’s essence, but an infinite immediate mode that 
follows from the attribute of thought.*° Consequently, in Elp31 and elsewhere, 
Spinoza clearly affirms that the infinite intellect, that is, the divine intellect, 
pertains to natura naturata, and consequently is a mode that does not pertain to 
the essence of substance.*’ 

The concern is then that, in the Ethics, all modes, finite and infinite alike, 
and the affections of those modes, are causally explained through substance 
and its attributes alone, that is, as modes or affections of those attributes (Deus 
quatenus).** And since the intellect does not qualify as an attribute, it is not part 
of the causal explanations of things (modes) and their affections (properties), 
including itself and its own properties. Consequently, in the Ethics, the intel- 
lect, even infinite, cannot be the “common cause” either of singular things, or 
of its own properties. As a result of this, Spinoza very strongly opposes the 
neo-Platonic branch of Aristotelianism that conceives of the inte/lectus agens 
as a datum formarum, that is, which conceives of the infinite intellect as a 


> See E2p1 | G II/86/10. 

* See Ep. 64 | G IV/278/24-25. 
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creative power that is part of the divine essence. Indeed, in Elp17s, Spinoza 
goes through considerable trouble to refute any such doctrine by means of an 
argument designed to prove that it makes the world unintelligible and philoso- 
phy impossible. Hence, in this scholium, Spinoza argues that if we consider the 
infinite intellect to pertain to the eternal essence of God, we will end up in a 
situation where our intellect and God’s have only the name in common, like 
dog (the heavenly constellation) and dog (a barking animal). But in that case, 
insofar as the world reflects the order of the divine intellect, the world would 
become completely unintelligible for our intellect.*” This conclusion, of course, 
is unacceptable for Spinoza the rationalist, who instead holds that the divine 
intellect does not pertain to the divine essence, but is only a mode. In return, 
the divine intellect has considerably more in common with the human intellect 
than just the name, since the latter is a part of the former, according to E2p1 Ic. 

I have presented the argument of Elp17s as a reductio of a doctrine that 
Spinoza rejects and not as the exposition of a doctrine he endorses. There 
ought not to be anything controversial about that analysis from the point of 
view of contemporary Spinoza scholarship. The point was definitively settled 
in a seminal article by Alexandre Koyré from 1950 There is, however, still an 
unfortunate tendency among especially Anglo-Saxon commentators to over- 
look this crucial point, creating considerable confusion about the basic struc- 
ture of Spinoza’s metaphysics of thought.*! This is, however, not the place 
to engage in polemics about that. I only point to it, because it is also a mis- 
conception that Leibniz was culpable of—a misconception that subsequently 
created much confusion in his mind about Spinoza’s position. Moreover, it is 
a misconception that his reading of the TIE did not help him rule out—quite 
to the contrary. The TIE did not help Leibniz gain a better systematic under- 
standing of the Ethics. In fact, as we shall see, it contributed to reinforce and 
confirm a misconception he already partly developed at his first reading of 
the Ethics. 

Let us see what Leibniz, when reading the Ethics in 1678, had to say about 
Spinoza’s metaphysics of thought. We have to distinguish two distinct angles 
of attack. The first concerns the doctrine in Elp31 according to which the 
divine intellect belongs to the natura naturata, that is, to the world of modes. 
It is an element in Spinoza’s doctrine that clearly puzzled him. In fact, it had 
puzzled him for some time. Already when running through the manuscript of 


* See Elp17s | G I1/62/31-63/32. 

# See Koyré, “Le chien constellation céleste et le chien animal aboyant,” 50-59. See also 
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the Ethics in Spinoza’s home mid-November 1676, Leibniz copied out Elp31 
in an abridged form: “Sch. 31. Intellectus, voluntas, ad naturam naturatam 
non vero naturantem referri debet.”” Also, while reading the Letters in the 
OP, one of the very few passages he copied out was from a letter to De Vries 
(Letter IX) where Spinoza affirms that the intellect of God belongs to the 
natura naturata.* Gathering this evidence, Leibniz concluded that, by making 
the divine intellect into a mode, Spinoza in fact deprived God of an intellect 
altogether. In the Ad Ethicam B.D.S., he thus offers the following comment 
on Elp31: 


The intellect, whether actually finite of infinite, along with the will, desire, 
love, etc., must be ascribed to the natura naturata and not to the natura 
naturans. By natura naturans he means God and his absolute attributes; 
by natura naturata, his modes. But he regards intellect as nothing but a 
certain mode of thinking. Hence he says elsewhere that strictly speaking, 
God has neither intellect nor will. I do not agree with this.“ 


It is a criticism that Leibniz will repeat incessantly in his subsequent writings 
about Spinoza, beginning with his letters from early February 1678 to Henri 
Justel and Vincent Placcius, according to which, in Spinoza, “Deum ipsum cogi- 
tare quidem sed tamen nec intelligere nec velle’*> and “Deum intellectu ac volun- 
tate carere.”** 

This is however only half the story about Leibniz’s critique of Spinoza’s 
metaphysics of thought in his 1678 texts on the Ethics. There is also a second 
angle of attack which, at closer inspection, will prove to be incompatible with 
the first one. We have to look at Leibniz’s remarks on the argument developed 
in Elp17s regarding the human and divine intellect. First of all, it is clear that 
Leibniz was keenly aware of the upshot of Spinoza’s argument, namely that 
an agreement solo nomine between the divine intellect and the human intellect 
would render the world unintelligible and would favor voluntarist doctrines 
of divine action such as those defended by Descartes and Maimonides. He 
writes in the Conversation du Marquis de Pianése et du pére Emery Eremite from 
around 1679-1681, at a place where he is warning against conceiving of God 
in “too metaphysical terms,” that one should not reduce him to “a principle of 
emanation that the intellect only agree with in an equivocal way or as I know not 
what sort being which is the cause not only of things, but even of reasons, and 


” A VI, iii, 580. Note that Leibniz mistakenly refers to Elp31 as Elp31s. 

4 See A VI, iv, 1762: “Quod autem ad rem attinet, puto me satis clare, et evidenter demonstrasse, 
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which consequently does not follow reasons when acting.”*’ Leibniz had clearly 


understood the consequences of Spinoza’s argument in Elp17s. Unfortunately, 
however, Leibniz was also the first in a long line of Spinoza commentators to 
overlook the crucial, hypothetical “if” that introduces that argument, and to 
take Spinoza to be endorsing its consequences rather than rejecting them as 
absurd. Hence, in his first annotations on the Ethics, Leibniz noted that “in 
this scholium the divine intellect only agrees with ours in name’”* and again, 
in Ad Ethicam B.D.S., that “[Spinoza] says that the intellect of God differs in 
essence from our intellect and that the name intellect can be ascribed to both 
only equivocally, like calling both the heavenly constellation and the barking 
animal a dog.”” 

Both of Leibniz’s criticisms, of Elp31 and of Elp17s, are in themselves 
coherent enough. The problem is, of course, that they are not compatible. They 
simply do not bear on the same kind of doctrine. The criticism of E1p31 rejects 
a doctrine that deprives God of a veritable intellect by denying that the divine 
intellect pertains to the essence of God. The criticism of Elp17s rejects a doc- 
trine that affirms the unintelligibility of the divine understanding insofar as it 
does pertain to the essence of God. I think Leibniz was quite aware of this. I 
also think this was the exact problem that he searched for a solution to when 
reading the TIE. What Leibniz’s annotations to §101 and §110 seem to suggest 
is that while reading the TIE he began to incline toward the reading according 
to which Spinoza was defending a doctrine of an intellectus agens, and hence 
that the divine intellect did after all in some sense pertain to the essence of God, 
in accordance with the doctrine Leibniz took Spinoza to defend in Elp17s, 
but contrary to what Elp31 states. Unfortunately, just when Leibniz arrived 
at the point where he expected to get some sort of confirmation of that point, 
Spinoza’s treatise breaks off, giving cause for frustration. 

And now we finally get to the outcome of this Leibnizian back-and-forth 
reading of the Ethics and the TIE in February 1678. At the end, I think, he was 
left on the impression that Spinoza was, at the same time, denying and granting 
God an intellect, that he was holding that the intellect of God was a mode, but 
also that God’s essence included an active intellect. These are clearly incompat- 
ible doctrines. Reading the TIE only made it so much more difficult for him 
to determine Spinoza’s position: Did the Dutch Jew defend a doctrine accord- 
ing to which God has an inaccessible intellect? Or did he defend a doctrine 


47 A VI, iv, 2269. 

48 See Leibniz’s addition to Elp17s in his excerpts from the Ethics, A VI, iv, 1708: “Contradictio 
inter prop. 17. schol. fin. et prop. 3. Nam prop. 3. P. I. causam et effectum habere aliquid commune; 
ut in schol. d. |. convenire Dei intellectum cum nostro, solo nomine.” This note is accompanied by 
two remarks in the margins of his copy of the OP: “habent tamen aliquid commune. Prop. 3” 
and “non sequitur.” On the alleged contradiction between Elp3 and Elp17s, see Lerke, Leibniz 
lecteur de Spinoza, 710-773. 

®” A VI, iv, 1772 | L 201. 
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according to which God has no intellect at all? For Leibniz, both positions are 
reproachable, of course, but he could not gauge what exactly it was he should 
reproach Spinoza for! 

It is a problem that Leibniz will encounter again when, more than thirty 
years later, he commented on Johann Georg Wachter’s Spinoza-interpretation 
in the Elucidarius cabalisticus. Leibniz first quotes from Elp17s from which he 
concludes that “[f]rom the opening of this passage it is obvious that Spinoza 
does not attribute intellect [. . .] to God.”** However, later in the commentary 
on the same scholium, Leibniz also writes this: 


The same scholium to prop. 17 holds that the intellect and will of God 
agree with ours in name alone [. . .] Nevertheless, he says elsewhere that 
thought is an attribute of God, and that particular modes of thinking 
must be referred back to it (Ethics part 2, prop. 1). But then the author 
[i.e., Wachter] thinks he [i.e., Spinoza] is speaking of the external word of 
God because he says (Ethics part 5) that our mind is a part of the infinite 
intellect.>! 


The descent into confusion is here complete. First, Leibniz notes, God has 
no intellect for Spinoza; next, this intellect that God doesn’t have agrees only 
in name with our intellect, that is, they have nothing in common; finally, our 
intellect, or mind, is a part of the divine intellect with which it nonetheless has 
nothing in common and which, we recall, in fact doesn’t even exist. Leibniz 
seems little impressed by Wachter’s attempt to untangle the knot by means of 
an esoteric distinction between the internal and external word of God.” At 
this point, it is not difficult to imagine Leibniz throwing his arms up in the air, 
exclaiming—as in fact he does in the Considérations sur la doctrine d’un esprit 
universel unique from 1702—that Spinoza’s demonstrations are “pitiful and 
unintelligible.’ And it is not surprising either that Leibniz, some years later in 
the Essais de théodicée, will note that “it is true that Spinoza’s opinion on this 
subject is somewhat obscure: for he grants God thought, after having divested 
him of understanding, cogitationem, non intellectum concedit Deo.”™ 


Conclusion 


The story about Leibniz’s reading of the TIE is in many respects a sad one. It 
yields nothing but confusion and disappointment: Spinoza’s confusion about 


° AG 278. 

1 AG 278. 

* See Wachter, Elucidarius cabalisticus, 53—54. 

3 GP VI, 531. 

4 Leibniz, Essais de Théodicée, §173, GP VI, 217. 
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his own position in this early text; Leibniz’s confusion about Spinoza’s position 
and his disappointment when the TIE breaks off just when there seemed to be 
light at the end of the tunnel; the ensuing general confusion in Leibniz’s texts 
about Spinoza’s metaphysics of thought; the general confusion about Spinoza’s 
philosophy in later commentaries that Leibniz’s confused analysis contributed 
to create; our disappointment that the great Hanoverian philosopher could 
go so wrong; our disappointment with Spinoza that he did not explain him- 
self more clearly so as to preclude such disastrous misinterpretation. There 
are nonetheless at least two important lessons to draw from Leibniz’s confu- 
sion about how we should read Spinoza. First, Leibniz’s back-and-forth read- 
ing of the TIE and the Ethics highlights certain inconsistencies between those 
two texts concerning the nature of thought and intellect that should prompt us 
to take very seriously the possibility of fundamental doctrinal developments 
in Spinoza’s metaphysics of thought in the intermediate period. Second, and 
regardless of the misinterpretations that his analyses involve, Leibniz’s anno- 
tations on the TIE, when read in conjunction with those on the Ethics, help 
clarifying some of the insoluble systematic problems that arise from assimilat- 
ing Spinoza’s mature philosophy to doctrines of an intellectus agens such as 
those defended by Al-Farabi, Avicenna, and of course—as the most popular 
option among present-day Spinoza commentators—Maimonides.* Leibniz’s 
troubles here illustrate how confused any reading of Spinoza’s Ethics conflat- 
ing the attribute of thought and the divine intellect will eventually prove to be. 


* For a recent example, see Fraenkel, “Maimonides’ God and Spinoza’s Deus sive Natura,” 
169-215. According to Fraenkel, “the structure of God conceived as res cogitans corresponds 
precisely to the structure of Maimonides’ God conceived as intellectual activity” (ibid., 201). 
Fraenkel acknowledges that E1p31 represents an obstacle to his interpretation and dedicates an 
appendix to refuting Gueroult’s reading of that proposition (ibid., 201, note 95; 207, note 104; 
214-216). His critique principally relies on the suggestion “that E I, Prop. 31 is part of Spinoza’s 
argument against a doctrine of divine freedom, will, and omnipotence which is not related to 
Maimonides’ doctrine of the divine intellect” (ibid., 216). I do not, however, see how a proposi- 
tion that de facto deals with the doctrine of the infinite, divine intellect, can be unrelated to a doc- 
trine of the infinite, divine intellect. Fraenkel does not address Ep. 9 to De Vries, where Spinoza 
also affirms that the intellect pertains to the natura naturata. He mentions that Gueroult’s inter- 
pretation relies on Elp17s (ibid., 215), but does not discuss the scholium. 
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Spinoza’s Cartesian Dualism in the 
Korte Verhandeling 


Daniel Garber 


Spinoza is well known for the monism of his Ethics and for his account of 
mind as identical to the body. However, in his early Short Treatise (Korte 
Verhandeling, KV) he took quite a different view. Although in many ways the 
earlier view of mind and its relation to body shows strong affinities with the 
view that he was later to take, I argue that in the earlier work, Spinoza held 
that mind is a thing (a mode, though not a substance) genuinely distinct from 
the body, a mode of the attribute of thought, an attribute that is a genuinely 
distinct one from the attribute of extension, of which the body is a mode. This 
obviously shows the influence of Descartes and Cartesian dualism on Spinoza’s 
early thought. But the discussion of mind and body also shows something very 
interesting about the context in which Spinoza developed his earliest thought. 
Cartesians discussed at great length the problem of the relation between mind 
and body, how it is that mind and body could cause changes in one another. 
Spinoza takes this question up in the KV as well. His discussion there shows 
that he was acquainted not only with what Descartes wrote on the question (or, 
at least, what was available to readers at that moment in time), but also with 
discussions among Descartes’ followers. Part of Spinoza’s account involves 
doctrines difficult to find in Descartes’ own texts, if they are there at all, but 
which were being actively discussed and advocated by Cartesian commentators. 

In order to understand Spinoza’s views on mind and body in the KV, it 
will be helpful to begin, as Spinoza did, with God, and what God is. While he 
seems to be not altogether clear and consistent in the KV, Spinoza’s views on 
attributes and their relation to God there seem somewhat different from the 
position that he will later take in the Ethics. 
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Spinoza’s conceptions of God in the KV are discussed most clearly in two 
chapters: in KV I 2, “What God Is,” and KV I 7, “Of the ‘Attributes’ Which 
Do Not Belong To God.” In the latter chapter, Spinoza clarifies what the attri- 
butes are, and distinguishes them from propria (like being eternal or immutable, 
which belong to God, but are distinguished from the attributes) and aspects 
like omniscience and wisdom, which are modes of attributes but not attributes 
themselves. Attributes, on this view, are very much like substances, if not genu- 
inely substances. Spinoza writes in a note: “Regarding the attributes of which 
God consists, they are nothing but infinite substances, each of which must, of 
itself, be infinitely perfect.”! Later in the chapter he writes: 


[. . .] the attributes (or, as others call them, substances) are things, or, to 
put it better and more properly, a being existing through itself; and that 
this being therefore makes itself known through itself. We see that other 
things are only modes of those attributes, and without them can neither 
exist nor be understood.” 


At least on this strain of thought, attributes seem to be self-subsisting, and to 
that extent arguably substances, or, at least, what others might call substances. 

On this picture, then, God would seem to be the union of an infinite num- 
ber of these attribute/substances into a single being. In KV I 2, at least, the 
chapter devoted to the nature of God, Spinoza seems to be pretty careful to 
say that the attributes join together to constitute a single being, and not a sin- 
gle substance: “[. . .] all these attributes which are in Nature are only one, sin- 
gle being [een eenig wezen], and by no means different ones.” “Nature, which 
comes from no cause, and which we nevertheless know to exist, must necessar- 
ily be a perfect being [een volmaakt wezen], to which existence belongs.”* In a 
note he adds: 


Le., if there were different substances which were not related to one single 
being, then their union would be impossible, because we see clearly that 
they have absolutely nothing in common with one another—like thought 
and extension, of which we nevertheless consist.° 


As I read this, on this view, God is the union of distinct attributes/substances, 
which come together to make up a single being, in something of the way in 
which Cartesian minds and bodies join to produce a composite entity (though, 


"KV 17 note a | G 1/44. Translations from the KV are taken from Curley, The Collected 
Works, vol. I. Since Curley indicates the pagination in G I, I won't cite his translations indepen- 
dently. All other translations are my own. 

°KVI7|GI/46. 

sKVI2|GI1/23. 

4*KV1I2/|G1/24. 

>KVI2 note e|GI/ 23. 
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perhaps, not a composite substance), a human being, the union of a mind and 
a body.® 

But elsewhere in the KV, Spinoza seems to think of God as a genuine sub- 
stance. In the First Dialogue, for example, Reason addresses Lust as follows: 


O Lust! I tell you that what you say you see—that there are distinct 
substances [ze/vstandigheden|—1s false. For I see clearly that there is only 
one, which exists through itself, and is a support of all the other attributes. 
And if you want to call the corporeal and the intellectual substances in 
respect to the modes which depend on them, you must equally call them 
modes too, in relation to the substance on which they depend.’ 


And then, in a later chapter, KV II 22, “Of True Knowledge, Rebirth, Etc.,” 
Spinoza writes: “For since the whole of nature is one unique substance [een 
eenige zelfstandigheid], whose essence is infinite, all things are united through 
Nature, and united into one [being], viz. God.’’* These suggest that the union 
of the attributes (be they substances themselves or not) is itself a substance. 
I’m not sure how much difference it makes, though, whether the attributes 
are genuine substances or not, and whether God, the union of these attributes, is 
a complex entity or a genuine substance, all of which are positions that Spinoza 
seems to contemplate in the KV.’ But it is interesting and important that in the 
KV at least the attributes of thought and extension have distinct modes that 
pertain to them individually, as distinct attributes: “[. . .] if you want to call the 
corporeal and the intellectual substances in respect to the modes which depend 
on them.” And so, in KV I 7, Spinoza seems to divide the definitions of things 
into two kinds, definitions of attributes, “which are of a self-existing being,” 
and definitions “of those things which do not exist through themselves, but 


® Martial Gueroult seems to have advanced a position like this for Spinoza’s conception of 
God in the Ethics. See Gueroult, Spinoza I, chap. 7, and the discussion of Gueroult’s position in 
Donagan, “Essence and the Distinction of Attributes. . .,” pp. 174-176. While I find this implau- 
sible as a reading of Spinoza’s views in the Ethics, it strikes me as a rather more plausible reading 
of Spinoza’s God in the KV. In this connection, it should also be noted that in Descartes, it isn’t 
at all clear whether the mind and body unite to form a genuine substance, over and above the 
mind and the body, or whether the union of mind and body is simply a composite entity, but not 
a substance. For a defense of the mind-body union as an Aristotelian union of form and matter, 
see Hoffman, “The Unity of Descartes’s Man.” For a strong response to Hoffman and the many 
commentators who have followed Hoffman, see Curley and Koivuniemi, “Descartes: A Kind of 
Dualism.” 

7G1/29. 

SKV II 22|GI/101. 

° It is not surprising that there are some contradictions, real or apparent, in the text. Current 
consensus is that the text we have is a collection of parts, written at somewhat different times 
and only assembled later. Indeed, some of the notes to the main text may not even have been by 
Spinoza himself. For a summary of the current view of the different strata of the text of the KV 
and where they come from, see Filippo Mignini’s introduction to the KV in Spinoza, Oeuvres, 
vol. I: Premiers écrits, esp. pp. 172-173. 
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only through the attributes of which they are modes, and through which, as their 
genus, they must be understood.”!® Now, one may be able to talk about God, 
however conceived, as having modes of his own, as when, in the passage cited 
above from the First Dialogue, Spinoza talks about the attributes of thought 
and extension (the “intellect” and the “corporeal”) as modes of God. But there 
are definitely at least some modes that pertain not to God as a whole, but only 
to one or another of its attributes. He writes: 


It is time now also to look at those things which they ascribe to God, 
and which, nevertheless, do not belong to him, such as being omniscient, 
compassionate, wise, etc. Because these things are only certain modes of 
the thinking thing [i.e. the attribute of thought], they can neither be nor 
be understood without that substance of which they are modes [i.e. again, 
the attribute of thought]. That is why they cannot be attributed to him, 
who is a being existing of himself, without anything else."! 


As I understand Spinoza’s position here, the claim is that omniscience, compas- 
sion, wisdom, and the like are not properly attributed to God as such, but only 
to the attribute of thought. 

In the KV, the modes that constitute the mind and the body are similarly 
attached to distinct attributes, thought, and extension, and are, to that extent, 
genuinely distinct from one another. Mind and body are introduced in the 
preface to Part II of the KV. The soul is a mode of “substantial thought,” 
the infinite substance that constitutes the attribute of thought. And, as in the 
Ethics, it is the idea of the body, which is a mode of substantial extension. Now, 
the argument in the Ethics is grounded in parallelism (“The order and connec- 
tion of ideas is the same as the order and connection of things”!), which, in 
turn, is grounded in the identity of the modes of extension and thought. In a 
celebrated passage from the scholium following the parallelism proposition, 
Spinoza writes: 


[. . .| whatever can be perceived by an infinite intellect as constituting an 
essence of substance pertains to one substance only, and consequently 
that the thinking substance and the extended substance are one and the 
same substance, which is now comprehended under this attribute, now 
under that. So also a mode of extension and the idea of that mode are 
one and the same thing, but expressed in two ways. 


In the KV there is a kind of parallelism between modes of thought and the 
modes of the other attributes. But in the KV, there seems to be no presumption 


KV 17|G 1/47. Emphasis added. 
"KVI7|GI/45. 

2 BQp7. 

3 E2p7s. 
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that the body and its soul, the mode of extension and the corresponding mode 
of thought, are identical in any way. The argument for parallelism between 
modes of thought and other modes in the KV derives not from the identity of 
modes of thought with other modes, but from the perfection of the attribute of 
thought: 


Because substantial thought cannot be limited, it is infinitely perfect in its 
kind, and an attribute of God. 


A perfect thought must have a knowledge, idea, mode of thinking, 
of each and every thing that exists, both of substances and of modes, 
without exception.4 


In this way, the parallelism can be regarded as closely connected with divine 
omniscience: there is an idea, a mode of thought, that corresponds to each of 
the modes of every other attribute. And from this follows the familiar claim 
that the idea of each thing is its soul, and that each thing has such a soul: “This 
knowledge, Idea, etc., of each particular thing which comes to exist, is, we say, 
the soul of this particular thing.”!> Now, individual bodies are defined in the 
KV (as in the later Ethics) by a certain proportion or ratio of motion and rest. 
And so, Spinoza notes, 


From this proportion [proportie] of motion and rest, then, there comes 
to exist also this body of ours, of which (no less than of all other things) 
there must exist a knowledge, Idea, etc., in the thinking thing. This Idea, 
knowledge, etc., then, is also our soul.'® 


It is important here—and importantly different from the apparently similar 
claim in the Ethics—that the soul is the idea of the body specifically, the idea 
of a particular mode of the attribute of extension, and not an idea of a mode 
of any other attribute. If there is an infinity of different attributes in God, as 


“KV I pref | G1/51. 

' Tbid. 

© KV II pref | G 1/52. The phrase that appears in the Dutch is “proportie van bewiginge en 
stilte.” Later, in the Ethics this appears in Latin as “ratio motus et quietis.” On the use of “ratio 
motus et quietis” as a criterion for individual bodies in the Ethics, see the series of lemmas 
following the definition in what is often called the Short Physical Treatise following E2p13s 
| G I/100-101, where Spinoza makes clear that as long as the ratio motus et quietis remains 
constant, we are dealing with the same individual. See also the example of the Spanish poet 
in E4p39s. As I read the last passage, Spinoza’s point is that even if a person’s outward form 
remains the same, that person could change his identity through a change in his ratio motus 
et quietis. It should also be noted that the ratio in question is not easy to interpret. In the KV 
the corresponding term in Dutch, proportie, seems to be a real numerical proportion; in an 
example he gives in KV 2, pref, he gives the example of | to 3, for example. See G I/52. In the 
Ethics, though, the ratio in question does not seem to be numerical. As he uses it, it seems to 
designate the underlying corpuscular substructure that characterizes a particular individual. 
A full account of Spinoza’s account of individuation and its evolution requires a much more 
extended treatment. 
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there seem to be in the K V,"’ there will be an idea of each distinct attribute as 
a distinct mode of the thinking substance, and a distinct idea of each distinct 
mode of each distinct attribute as well. That is, if there are distinct attributes 
A, B, C, and so forth, then the ideas of the modes of A will be distinct from the 
ideas of the modes of B, which will be distinct from the ideas of the modes of 
C, and so forth.'® 

At this point we have bodies, modes of extension, to which correspond 
ideas, modes of thought, through the perfection of the attribute of thought. 
Furthermore, these ideas are the souls of their bodies. In this way we have a 
kind of dualism, souls and bodies, modes of different attributes, distinct from 
one another. And here the young Spinoza is faced with what his contempo- 
raries regarded as a central question within Cartesian dualism, a problem that 
he did not have to face in the Ethics: if soul and body are so radically distinct 
from one another, how is it possible that they can interact with one another? 

Spinoza takes up this discussion in KV IT 19-20. The argumentative situa- 
tion is this. In the earlier chapters of Part II, Spinoza had explored the passions 
and the emotions, and argued that the passions arise only from opinion.” In 
order to show that “they have no other causes than those we have posited,” “it 
seems to me to be required that we investigate ourselves completely, both with 
respect to the body and with respect to the mind.”” And this is what Spinoza 
undertakes: a study of the connections between the mind and the body. 

When discussing the way the body can produce effects in the mind, Spinoza 
writes: 


Let us now examine the actions of the body on the soul. We maintain that 
the principal one is that it makes the soul to perceive it, and thereby to 
perceive other bodies also. This is caused only by motion and rest together. 
For there are no other things in the body through which it could act. So 
whatever else apart from this perception happens to the soul cannot be 


"See KV I 1 note d| G I/17. 

'8 See Curley, “Le corps et l’esprit,” esp. pp. 7-8, for a similar claim about Spinoza’s concep- 
tion of mind and body in the KV. However, Curley seems to think, incorrectly, to my mind, that 
Spinoza held a similar position later in his career. More recently, Yitzhak Melamed has also 
advanced an interpretation of the Ethics that allows us to distinguish the minds (ideas) of modes 
of extension from the minds (ideas) of modes of substance understood under other attributes in 
something of the way in which I argue Spinoza does so in the KV. Melamed argues in Spinoza’s 
Metaphysics, p. 162, that “in Letter 66, Spinoza claims that each idea of a mode of God has infi- 
nitely many aspects just like the infinitely faceted structure of its object.” According to Melamed, 
there is a “causal and conceptual barrier [. . .] within thought that separates representations of 
different attributes.” This allows Spinoza to say that there is a sense in which the ideas of modes 
under different attributes are distinct from one another, and thus that the mind of a mode of 
extension is in a sense distinct from the mind of a mode of another attribute. For a full develop- 
ment, see Melamed, Spinoza’s Metaphysics, pp. 156-171. 

See KV I 4. 
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produced by the body. And because the first thing the soul comes to know 
is the body, the result is that the soul loves the body and is united to it.7! 


The body, Spinoza claims, “makes the soul to perceive it.” How does this hap- 
pen? Spinoza is not clear, but I suspect that what he has in mind is just that by 
its perfection, the attribute of thought has an idea of every mode of extension, 
including the (human) body in question. This idea is its soul, and by virtue of 
being an idea of the body in question, it perceives it. Insofar as the body is the 
principal object of the idea that constitutes the soul, it naturally loves the body, 
so he claims, and insofar as the soul loves the body, it is united to it. 

The unity of the soul and the body and the perception of the body by the 
soul are, for Spinoza, very closely connected to the very definition of love. In 
the earlier chapter on love, he writes that “love, then, is nothing but enjoying 
a thing and being united to it.”” “Love, then, arises from the perception and 
knowledge which we have of a thing, and as the thing shows itself to be greater 
and more magnificent, so also is our Love greater and greater.””’ Later, in KV 
II 19, Spinoza suggests that while this love that the soul has for the body is 
natural, it can be overcome “by the perception of something that is better.” 
Spinoza claims that once the soul comes to know God, our love for the body 
will be lessened, and replaced by a love of God. In this way it is possible to 
detach the soul from its body, and through love of God, become united to 
him: “if we once come to know God [. . .] we must then come to be united with 
him even more closely than with our body, and be, as it were, released from the 
body.”4 

Though the problem of how the body acts on the soul is a distinctly 
Cartesian problem, this solution seems rather idiosyncratic and non-Cartesian. 
But the young Spinoza is also interested in understanding how the soul can 
act on the body. In this discussion we find some very interesting echoes of dis- 
cussions in early seventeenth-century natural philosophy. Spinoza claims, first, 
that changes in motion and rest in bodies can only come about through motion 
and rest in other bodies. He writes: 


When we consider extension alone, we perceive nothing else in it except 
motion and rest, from which we find that all its effects derive. And such 
are these two modes in body, that there can be no other thing which 
can change them, except themselves. E.g., if a stone is lying at rest, it is 


7 KVIT19|G 1/93. 

~>KVIL5|GI1/62. 

3 KV IT5|GI/62. 

“KV II19|G 1/93. If l understand Spinoza correctly here, this poses something of an embar- 
rassment for his view. If what defines the mind as my mind is the fact that it is the idea of my 
body, then insofar as it becomes detached from my body and attached to God, it is no longer the 
idea of my body, that is, it is no longer my mind. Which is to say, it is difficult to understand how 
my mind can become detached from my body and attached to God and still remain my mind. 
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impossible that it should be able to be moved by the power of thinking, 
or anything else but motion, as when another stone, having more motion 
than this has rest, makes it move. Similarly, a stone in motion will not 
come to rest except through something else that moves less. So it follows, 
then, that no mode of thinking will be able to produce either motion or 
rest in the body.” 


This is a direct echo of what Hobbes says in his De corpore (1655), a work 
by a much-discussed author available in Latin in the Low Countries at the 
time that Spinoza was working on the K V.*° Hobbes, too, argues that only a 
body in motion can put a body at rest into motion or put a body in motion 
into rest: 


There can be no cause of motion, except in a body contiguous and moved 
[. ..] And in like manner, seeing we may conceive that whatsoever is at rest 
will still be at rest, though it be touched by some other body, except that 
other body be moved; therefore in a contiguous body, which is at rest, 
there can be no cause of motion. Wherefore there is no cause of motion 
in any body, except it be contiguous and moved.”’ 


Only motion can cause a change in the amount of motion or rest in a body. 
But this is not to say that mind can have no influence on the body of motion. 
Spinoza continues the last quoted passage from the KV as follows: 


But according to what we perceive in ourselves it can indeed happen that 
a body which is now moving in one direction comes to move in another 
direction—e.g., when I stretch out my arm, and thereby bring it about 
that the spirits, which previously were moving in a different direction, 
now however have this one [. . .}°8 


Later, in KV II 20, when considering objections to his account of mind-body 
interaction, Spinoza notes: 


[. . .] we see that the soul, though it has nothing in common with the body, 
nevertheless can bring it about that the spirits, which would have moved 
in one direction, now however move in another direction [. . .}” 


SKVILTI9|GI/91. 

6 For a discussion of some aspects of the reception of Hobbes in the Netherlands in the 
seventeenth century, see Secretan 1987. Secretan, though, focuses more on the political thought 
than on Hobbes’s broader program. 

*7 Hobbes, De corpore 9.7. The translation is from English version of De corpore published a 
year after the original Latin version. 
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In this way, even though the soul cannot set a body into motion or bring it into 
a state of rest, it can change the direction of the motion of a body, Spinoza 
says.” 

This interesting claim resonates with a famous argument that Leibniz repeats 
a number of times. For example, in the Essais de Théodicée he writes: 


M. Descartes wanted [. . .] to make a part of the action of the body depend 
on the mind. He thought he knew a rule of nature which, according to 
him, holds that the same quantity of motion is conserved in bodies. He 
did not judge it possible that the influence of the mind could violate this 
law of bodies, but he believed, however, that the mind could have the 
power to change the direction of the motions which are in bodies [. . .].°! 


The view that Leibniz attributes to Descartes is this. According to Descartes, 
the total quantity of motion in the world (size times speed) must remain con- 
stant, and so mind cannot increase or decrease the amount of motion in the 
world. As a consequence, according to Leibniz, Descartes posited that mind 
could cause changes in the material world only by changing the direction of the 
motion, but could not add motion or reduce it. Leibniz goes on to say that the 
conservation law on which Descartes’ view is supposedly based is incorrect, and 
that had he known the correct law—the law of the conservation of momentum, 
which constrains directionality as well as speed—he would have been led to the 
doctrine of pre-established harmony, as Leibniz himself was. Leaving that part 
of the argument aside, it looks very much as if Spinoza is endorsing the view 
that Leibniz attributes to Descartes, that the mind can affect the body only by 
altering the direction of its motion. 

This is largely correct, as far as it goes. But there is a very significant twist. 
There is no clear evidence that Descartes himself endorsed the view that Leibniz 
attributes to him. There are a few passages that do suggest that at least in cer- 
tain circumstances, the mind acts on the body by changing the direction of the 
animal spirits. For example, in Passions de l’Gme I 47, Descartes is discussing 
what feels to us as a conflict within the soul, a phenomenon that he interprets 
as a conflict between the way in which the mind and the animal spirits act on 
the pineal gland in the center of the brain: the pineal gland, he claims, “can 
be pushed in one direction [poussée d’un costé] by the mind, and in another by 


* The body in question here is the animal spirits, the corporeal fluid which has a number of 
important functions in Descartes’ physiology. See, for example, Descartes’ account of them in the 
Traité de 'homme, AT XI 129, and in the Passions de I’Gme 1 7. Since the animal spirits are cor- 
poreal, it would seem that if the soul could change the direction of their motion, it could change 
the direction of the motion of any other body. Indeed, on Descartes’ view, the mind manipulates 
the direction in which the animal spirits flow not directly, but by manipulating the pineal gland, 
through which they pass. 

3! Leibniz, Essais de Théodicée I 60. 
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the animal spirits.” But there is no general claim that the mind can only act on 
the body through changing the direction of its motion. In a letter he wrote to 
Antoine Arnauld on July 29, 1648, he declared: 


Moreover, that the mind, which is incorporeal, can set a body in motion 
[corpus possit impellere] is shown to us every day by the most certain 
and most evident experience, without the need of any reasoning or 
comparison with anything else.» 


I do admit that it is possible that Descartes did hold the view that Leibniz 
attributed to him. But it certainly isn’t explicit in Descartes; it takes a certain 
amount of fancy reading to find it.*> However, it can be found among many of 
his followers in the period, including those working in the Netherlands during 
Spinoza’s youth. 

The earliest instance I know of a clear endorsement of the change-of- 
direction account of mind-body interaction is in Henricus Regius in his 
Fundamenta physices, published in 1646. This is a celebrated book, the occa- 
sion of the author’s break with his erstwhile mentor. Regius, of course, was an 
early follower of Descartes at the University of Utrecht, where his activities 
raised the wrath of the theologian and later Rector of the University, Gisbertus 
Voetius.** Descartes at first defended Regius vigorously. But after Regius wrote 
a book, the Fundamenta physices, and ignored Descartes’ pleas not to publish 
it, the two broke. After publishing the Fundamenta physices, Regius published a 
broadsheet in which he declared his independence of Descartes’ views, to which 
Descartes responded in his important Notae in programma. 

In the Fundamenta physices, Regius writes as follows: 


[. ..]1n voluntary motion, as also in spontaneous motion, no new motion 
is excited, but there only happens a new determination of the motions 
of the [animal] spirits more vigorously by the subtle matter into one or 
another direction [. . .] Although the mind doesn’t have the power of 
moving a body from one place into another, it does have in itself the 
power of determining the motions of the spirits into this or that direction, 
just as it has in itself the power of understanding and willing.*> 


» Descartes AT V 222. 

*} For an argument that Descartes did not hold the change-of-direction account of mind-body 
interaction, see Garber, “Mind, Body and the Laws of Nature in Descartes and Leibniz” (origi- 
nally published in 1983) and Garber and Wilson, “Mind-Body Problems,” pp. 849-859. For argu- 
ments that the position Leibniz attributed to him was essentially the one that he took, see part 
I of Gabbey, “The Mechanical Philosophy and its Problems,” and McLaughlin, “Descartes on 
Mind-Body Interaction and the Conservation of Motion.” 

*4 For an account of the affair, see Verbeek, Descartes and the Dutch, and the introductory 
material in Descartes, La querelle d’ Utrecht. 

* Regius, Fundamenta physices, 298. Cf. 248-249 and 294. 
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Regius doesn’t explicitly relate this change-of-direction account to the conser- 
vation principle, as Leibniz does, but it is worth pointing out that like Descartes 
(and like Spinoza in the KV), Regius does hold that: 


[. . .| no new motion ever arises, nor does it ever perish. And whatever 
moves that was previously at rest, acquires that motion from another 
which loses just as much motion, and on the other hand, whatever comes 
to rest which had previously been moving, it communicates motion to the 
other, which acquires just as much motion [as it loses].*° 


In 1654, after Descartes’ death, Regius published a revised and expanded edi- 
tion of the Fundamenta physices under the title Philosophia naturalis. In this 
second edition of his book he augmented the text considerably, adding much 
material that emphasizes his departures from Cartesian orthodoxy. But even 
so, these same passages quoted above remain.” 

Though Regius may have broken with Descartes, there is reason to believe 
that others continued to consider him a source of Cartesian doctrine.* But 
whether or not it was orthodox Cartesianism, the change-of-direction account 
of mind/body interaction quickly entered Cartesian lore. Among the Dutch, 
it is found prominently in Clauberg’s Cartesian physics and his account of 
mind-body union in 1664. It was also found in England in Henry More, and 
in France in Claude Clerselier, Louis de La Forge, and Geraud de Cordemoy, 
among others.” 

Now, I don’t know of any documentary evidence to suggest that Spinoza 
read any of Regius’s texts, though he certainly could have. And many of these 
references to other versions of the change-of-direction account are from 
the early or mid-1660s, after the date of the KV, and in English or French 
sources to which Spinoza may not have had access. But even so, I think that the 
change-of-direction account of mind/body interaction was clearly part of the 
larger Cartesian culture, a widespread doctrine, widely accepted by those who 
saw themselves as sympathetic to the Cartesian way of looking at the world. It 
seems clear that Spinoza was acquainted with that culture.” 


* Regius, Fundamenta physices, 8. 

37 See Regius, Philosophia naturalis, 12-13, 346-347, 409, 412-413. 

8 See, e.g., Henry More, Immortality of the Soul, 101, where Regius is cited as a loyal 
Cartesian: “[. . .] he does very superstitiously tread in the footsteps of his Master Des-Cartes.” 

* See More, Epistola H. Mori ad V.C., in Henrici Mori Epistolae Quator ad Renatum Des- 
Cartes, p. 114; Clerselier to La Forge, 4 December 1660, in Descartes, Lettres de Mr Descartes, 
vol. 3, pp. 640-646; Clauberg, Physica, p. 378; La Forge Traitté de l’esprit de ’homme, in Oeuvres 
philosophiques, pp. 245-246; Cordemoy, Discernement du corps et de l’'Gme, in Oeuvres philos- 
ophiques, pp. 140-141, 151. 

* In his excellent article, “Du combat entre l’Ame et le corps a la ‘fluctuatio animi,’” 
Jean-Marie Beyssade notices this same change-of-direction account of mind-body interaction 
in these passages of the KV, but offers a somewhat different reading. Beyssade seems to take it 
that the change-of-direction account found, for example, in Leibniz, really is in Descartes. As a 
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What does this reading tell us about the young Spinoza? Spinoza is often 
read against the background of Descartes, and properly so. Spinoza certainly 
knew Descartes’ texts, and knew them well. His Principles of Descartes’s 
Philosophy, written within a few years after the KV, certainly shows a sophis- 
ticated acquaintance with Descartes’ texts. But we have to remember that even 
in the 1650s, there was a vigorous commentary tradition on Descartes. It is 
hard to say how much of that Spinoza would have read directly. But learning 
Descartes in the 1650s he would certainly have been exposed to how his con- 
temporaries were reading and understanding Descartes in discussion with his 
friends and teachers, if not in his reading: the Descartes of the young Spinoza 
and his Dutch contemporaries was not the same as our Descartes—indeed, not 
the same as Descartes himself. We should be aware of that when we are looking 
for the Cartesian roots of Spinoza’s philosophy.*! 

Closely related to this observation is another. When we look at the treatment 
of mind and body in the KV, one has to be struck by how deeply imbued it is 
with the Cartesian context in which he was working. The account of mind and 
body that one finds in the KV certainly shows elements that suggest where he 
will be going in later years: it is not at all unfair to see the KV as a preliminary 
study for the larger project of the Ethics in so many ways. But the starting 
place for the system of the KV seems to be Cartesian dualism, the dualism 
of the followers of Descartes. Like his fellow Cartesians, the young Spinoza is 
worried about how to understand the distinction between mind and body and 
the unity of the human being, how to understand how mind-body interaction 
can fit within the context of a world governed by overarching laws of nature, 
how mind and body can interact without losing their autonomy. If you are 
sensitive to the nuances, you can hear in the KV the echoes of the discussions 
in the streets and lecture halls of Leiden and Utrecht. But what led some of 
his friends and teachers to high Cartesian orthodoxy and occasionalism led 
Spinoza in quite a different direction. Or so we tend to think. But I wonder 
whether looking more carefully at Spinoza’s mature writings might show traces 
of the same Dutch Cartesian heritage that we can find in the KV, hidden behind 
the austere geometrical surface of the Ethics. 


result, he takes the passages that I have been focusing on in KV II 19-20 to link Spinoza’s con- 
cerns there to the passage in Passions de Il’Gme 1 47 where Descartes very weakly and obliquely 
suggests the change-of-direction account. See Beyssade, “Du combat . . .” esp. 140-141. There is 
no question that especially in KV II 19, Spinoza is concerned with some of the same issues about 
the apparent conflict in the soul that concern Descartes in Passions 1 47. But, at the same time, 
it is also clear in KV II 19 and 20 that Spinoza is interested in more general metaphysical issues 
about the relation between mind and body. It is also clear to me that the explicit articulation of 
the change-of-direction account of mind-body interaction in the KV shows an acquaintance with 
the larger Cartesian currents where that issue was being discussed. 

41 On this theme, see also Garber, “The Clauberg Connection.” 
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Reason in the Short Treatise 


Colin Marshall 


Introduction 


Spinoza’s view of the human mind changes significantly between the Short 
Treatise (hereafter: KV) and the Ethics (hereafter: E). Perhaps the two most 
striking changes (or, at least, apparent changes) concern mind-body causal 
interaction and the passivity of the intellect, both of which he seems to accept 
in KV but reject in E.! 

My topic is another, less discussed change: a shift in Spinoza’s account of 
reason, the second-highest kind of knowledge. The change is easy to overlook 
but, I think, quite far-reaching. Understanding this shift provides insight into 
the Spinoza’s mature view of reason. I begin by detailing the shift in Spinoza’s 
views, and then attempt to understand why he changes his mind. 

Three caveats. First, I do not have space here to discuss the view of reason 
in the Treatise on the Emendation of the Intellect, though I note a few relevant 
points. Second, I talk as though there is a single view of reason in the main 
text of KV (treating the marginal notes more cautiously). This is a substan- 
tive assumption, but little of what I have to say relies heavily on it. As much as 
possible, I make use of passages from KV that either occupy a central place in 
that work or involve claims that Spinoza makes more than once. The KV is a 
difficult work, and far from perfectly consistent, but I believe Spinoza’s claims 
about reason hold together enough that we can find a coherent view there.” 


' On mind-body causation in KV: KV II 19. On the passivity of the intellect in KV: KV II 15 
| G 1/79. For discussion of the latter topic, see Wolf, “Introduction,” Mignini, “Spinoza’s Theory 
on the Active and Passive Nature of Knowledge” and Ursula Renz’s Chapter 18 in this volume. 

> Curley states that Spinoza’s description of reason in KV is “too vague to be of use to any- 
one” (Curley, “Experience in Spinoza’s Theory of Knowledge,” 40). In the same paper, Curley 
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Third, those commentators who have considered the view of reason in KV have 
been predominantly concerned with whether Spinoza took reason to be a fac- 
ulty for general or inferential representation. What I say below has implications 
for this issue, but I think that is not where we should focus if we want to under- 
stand Spinoza’s conception of reason in KV. 


Reden and Ratio 


It makes sense to talk of a change in Spinoza’s view of reason only if there is 
some core notion of reason that is maintained through both works. Though 
they are both translated as “reason,” there is room to wonder whether K V’s 
talk of reden is meant to get at the same notion as E’s talk of ratio. Fortunately, 
the way Spinoza uses example of the “rule of three” in both works shows that 
reden and ratio refer to the same thing.? 

The example centers on how one would solve for x in equations of the form 
A/B = C/x. Spinoza considers different ways someone might find the solution 
by using the rule: multiply B and C, and then divide the result by A. In KV II 
1, he describes someone who, 


being satisfied neither with report, because it can deceive, nor with the 
experience of some particular [cases], because it cannot be a rule, consults 
true reason, which has never, when properly used, been deceptive. Reason 
tells him that because of the property of proportionality in these numbers, 
this is so, and could not have been, or happened otherwise. (G I/55)* 


Spinoza contrasts this with people who would reach the same result on the 
basis of report, on the basis of casual experience or (at the other end of the 
spectrum), on the basis of the highest form of knowledge. 

In E, we get the same contrasts, though Spinoza gives a briefer description 
of reason. In E2p40s2, he states that we can realize the correctness of the rule 
“from the fact that we have common notions and adequate ideas of the proper- 
ties of things [. . .] This I shall call reason and the second kind of knowledge” 


(following Joachim, Spinoza’s Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione) argues that the doctrine of 
reason in the TIE is confused, and changes by the time of the Ethics (but see Carr, “Spinoza’s 
Distinction Between Rational and Intuitive Knowledge”). The principal change Curley argues 
for is different from the one I identify below, though my conclusion is consistent with his. 

> Curley questions whether the mathematical example accurately conveys Spinoza’s views 
(Curley, “Experience in Spinoza’s Theory of Knowledge,” 29ff.). His concerns do not bear on the 
issue of continuity, though. 

4 Spinoza does not seem to think of reason merely as inference: “We call the second belief, 
because the things we grasp only through reason, we do not see, but know only through a convic- 
tion in the intellect that it must be so and not otherwise” (KV II 2 | G I/55). Curley questions 
whether the example really displays Spinoza’s views about the objects of knowledge (Curley, 
“Experience in Spinoza’s Theory of Knowledge,” 29), but his concerns do not affect the point 
Tam making here. 
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(see also E5p7d). Spinoza goes on to claim that the second kind of knowledge 
can never deceive. 

If, as is plausible, we think that this example illustrates Spinoza’s basic 
division of the cognitive faculties, then there is good reason to think that 
reden = ratio, and that if Spinoza affirms anything of reden in KV that he 
denies of ratio in E (or vice versa), then this amounts to a change of view.° 

A terminological note: in KV, Spinoza sometimes refers to reason, or the 
deliverances of reason, as “belief” (e.g., KV II 2 | G 1/55) or as “true belief” 
(e.g., KV II 1 | G 1/54). Below, I make use of some passages that use these 
terms for reason, but only when the context makes it clear that this is justified. 
Similarly, Spinoza uses a variety of terms for the kind of knowledge above rea- 
son (“scientia intuitiva” in E), but I will refer to it simply as “highest knowledge.” 


Four Differences between the KV’s and the 
E’s Account of Reason 


There are four prima facie significant points of difference between KV and E 
on reason. It is plausible that these points are interrelated, though it is not 
immediately obvious how. 


REASON AND CLARITY AND DISTINCTNESS 


As we saw, in E, Spinoza defines reason as cognition from common notions. 
Since common notions are “adequate or clear and distinct” (E2p38c),° ade- 
quacy is equivalent to clarity and distinctness, and since whatever follows from 
an adequate idea is also adequate (E2p40), it follows that all cognition through 
reason is clear and distinct.’ 

However, there are strong indications that in KV Spinoza thinks that only 
the highest kind of knowledge is clear and distinct. In KV II 1 | G I/55—56, 
Spinoza claims that cognition from reason is clearer than that of cognition 
from hearsay or random experience, but less clear than highest knowledge. 
Following Descartes, Spinoza appears to think that if an idea is clear and dis- 
tinct, nothing can be clearer or more distinct than it (though ideas that are not 
clear and distinct can come in degrees of clarity and distinctness).* 


° The example also appears in the Treatise: TIE §§23-25 | G II/11-12. 

© Note also how Spinoza moves freely between “adequate” and “clear and distinct” in E2p28d, 
E3p9d, E3p58d, E5p4d. 

7 Spinoza effectively states this in E5p28d. E4p26d and E5p12d even seem to suggest that 
all clear and distinct understanding is an exercise of reason, though E5p20s shows that is not 
Spinoza’s view. 

* Spinoza is clear on this facet of Descartes’ terminology in his work on Descartes’ Principles. 
Cf. CM Ip15s | G 1/173-175. 
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The closest Spinoza comes in KV to a statement that reason involves clarity 
and distinctness is his claim that true belief (and so reason) “brings us to a clear 
understanding [ons brengt tot een klaar verstand|” (KV II 4| G 1/60). But this 
claim seems best understood as a statement of his view that reasoning leads to 
use of highest knowledge. As he says later, “reasoning is not the principal thing 
in us, but only like a stairway, by which we can climb up to the desired place” 
(KV II 26 | GI/109).? 

This is reinforced by Spinoza’s descriptions of the highest kind of knowl- 
edge. In KV IT 1 | GI/54, he describes the highest kind, in contrast to reason, as 
knowledge “through a clear and distinct concept” [klare en onderscheide bevat- 
ting]. In the same chapter, Spinoza reserves the title “clear knowledge” [klaare 
kennisse] for the type of knowledge that is higher than what reason provides. 
He does the same in KV II 21 | G 1/99-100 with a contrast between reasoning 
and “clear understanding” [redenering vs. klaar verstand]. So in the KV, clarity 
and distinctness is a feature of only highest knowledge, whose “sole property is 
to understand everything clearly and distinctly at all times” (KV I 19 | G I/48).'° 


REASON AND WHAT IS OUTSIDE US 


In KV, Spinoza states in a number of places that reason presents its objects 
as “outside us.” In KV II 4, Spinoza refers back to the example of the rule of 
three, stating that someone who arrives merely at true belief about the answer 
(1.e., reaches the answer via reason), 


can discover through proportionality a fourth number that agrees with 
the third as the second does with the first [. . .] he can say that the four 
numbers must be proportional; but if this is so, then he speaks about 
it just as of a thing that is outside him. But if he comes to see the 
proportionality [i.e. with highest knowledge], as we have shown in the 
fourth example [...] then it is in him, not outside him. (KV II 4| G I/59) 


° In a marginal note to KV I 7 | G 1/44, Spinoza does talk of being convinced that God’s 
attributes are substances by “clear and distinct reason” [klare en onderscheidelyke reeden]. 
If my proposal is correct, this is evidence that the marginal note indicates Spinoza’s more 
developed view. 

© One reason this may have been overlooked is that Spinoza elsewhere closely aligns clarity 
and distinctness with truth (e.g., El p8s), and in the KV he does think that the deliverances of rea- 
son are always true. But in KV, Spinoza does not claim or imply that truth entails clarity and dis- 
tinctness. In the Treatise, Spinoza is fairly clear that reason’s knowledge is not adequate (TIE §19 
| G 1/10), a point noted by Curley (Curley “Experience in Spinoza’s Theory of Knowledge”) and 
others. Contra Carr (Carr, “Spinoza’s Distinction Between Rational and Intuitive Knowledge”), 
this is not undermined by Spinoza’s claims that reason never leads to error. Cf. the second note 
to TIE §21, where Spinoza states that although a conclusion of reason “is certain, it is still not 
sufficiently safe” from confusions by the imagination (TIE §21 | G H/11). Note that TIE §21 also 
claims that with reason, we “clearly infer” the conclusion (TIE §21 | G II/11). 
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In a marginal note to that chapter, Spinoza states (now using “belief” instead 
of “true belief”): 


Belief is a strong proof based on reasons, by which I am convinced in 
my intellect that the thing truly is, outside my intellect, such as I am 
convinced in my intellect that it is...I say... outside, because it makes 
us enjoy intellectually, not what is in us, but what is outside us. (KV II 4 | 
G 1/59, echoed in the third paragraph of the main text)! 


As I discuss in the next section, this sort of claim appears again in his discus- 
sions of reason’s limited control over the passions. For instance: “what we enjoy 
in ourselves cannot be conquered by what we do not enjoy and what is outside 
us, as what Reason shows us is” (KV II 21 | G I/100).? 

There is no similar talk of the objects of reason being outside us in E. By 
contrast, Spinoza is quite explicit in E that these common things are “equally in 
the part and in the whole” (E2p38). There is never any suggestion of external- 
ity. After all, Spinoza points to common notions to justify the claim that we can 
form clear and distinct concepts of all affections of our own bodies (E5p4d). 


REASON’S POWER OVER THE PASSIONS 


Despite giving reason the primary role in confronting lust in the first dialogue 
in KV (G I/28-30), Spinoza states that while reason “shows us all the passions 
that are to be destroyed” (KV II 4| G I/60), reason itself has very limited power 
over them. In KV II 21, Spinoza states that opinions, which are the causes of 
all the passions, 


are either report or experience. And because whatever we find in ourselves 
has more power over us than anything which comes from outside, it 
follows that Reason can be a cause of the destruction of those opinions 
which we have only from report (because Reason has not come to us 
from outside), but not [a cause of the destruction] of those which we have 
through experience. (G I/99, Curley’s interpolation) 


'| Spinoza alternates between saying that the objects of reason seem to be outside us and that 
they are outside us, and mutatis mutandis for the internality of the objects of highest knowledge. 
Depending on which reading we privilege, the transition between the two highest kinds of knowl- 
edge can look metaphysically innocuous (merely a switch in how things seem) or quite bold (a 
switch in the location of the objects of knowledge relative to us). What is clear is that immediate 
knowledge of God, when we attain it, correctly presents ourselves as immediately related to God. 
Iam unsure of what exactly Spinoza had in mind otherwise—this ambivalence may have been 
part of why he abandoned this view in E. 

” Note that the issue of internality is distinct from that of generality. Even if reason is con- 
cerned with general properties (such as proportionality), those general properties might not 
apply to us, and so might be external. The same is not true for the common things discussed in E. 
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This means that reason can control only the weaker type of passions (ones 
based on opinions from report). Spinoza later glosses this conclusion in very 
strong terms: “reason, then, has no power to bring us to our well-being” (KV II 
22 | GI/100). His discussion then turns to how, unlike reason, highest knowl- 
edge can bring us to our well-being and can destroy all passions. 

The view in E is again different. While Spinoza objects to the Stoics’ unqual- 
ified optimism about controlling our passions, stating that “the Mind, or 
reason .. . does not have an absolute dominion over [the passions],” the quali- 
fication he proposes is merely that “much practice and application are required 
to restrain and moderate them” (ESpref). In the early propositions of Part 5, 
Spinoza goes on to argue for a view of reason’s power over the passions that 
lacks any restriction like the one in KV."* Appealing to common things, Spinoza 
argues that we can form a clear and distinct concept of all affects (E5p4). The 
appeal to common things shows that this is the operation of reason. He then 
states that knowing affects clearly and distinctly yields not only the result that 
“Love, Hate, etc., are destroyed .. . but also that the appetites, or Desires, which 
usually arise from such an affect, cannot be excessive,” and concludes that “we 
can devise no other remedy for the affects which depends on our power and is 
more excellent than this, which consists in a true knowledge of them” (E5p4s). 
Spinoza continues to accept that the highest kind of knowledge also can con- 
trol the passions (cf. E5p20s), but there is no longer any suggestion that reason 
is restricted in the kind of passions it can in principle control. 


REASON VERSUS HIGHEST KNOWLEDGE 


The final difference between the views in KV and E is not surprising, given the 
preceding. While both KV and E use the rule of three to draw a distinction 
between reason and highest knowledge, KV as a whole is insistent about this 
distinction in way that E is not. As we’ve seen, KV states that the reason, unlike 
highest knowledge, does not involve clear and distinct knowledge, presents 
things to us as outside us, and has limited power over the passions." 

Given how sharp the distinction between reason and the highest kind of 
knowledge is in KV, it is surprising that Spinoza becomes quite casual about 
the contrast in E. For instance, while the title of Part 5 is “Of the Power of the 
Intellect, or of Human Freedom,” and much of the chapter concerns intuitive 


‘8 Some commentators have argued that Spinoza’s claims about reason’s power in Part V are 
plausible only if they contain some implicit restriction along the lines of what we find in KV (e.g., 
Curley, Behind the Geometrical Method, 131). I defend an unrestricted reading of those claims in 
Marshall, “Spinoza on Destroying Passions with Reason.” 

‘4 The distinction would be even stronger if Spinoza’s view that the intellect is “wholly pas- 
sive” in KV is meant to say that immediate knowledge is passive (Spinoza often uses “intellect” 
[verstand] to refer to the whole mind in KV, but he certainly seems to ascribe activity to the mind). 
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knowledge of God (E5p25 and following), but in the preface to Part 5, Spinoza 
states that he will “treating only of the power of the mind or of reason.” Though 
the distinction has not been lost (Spinoza refers back to the distinction between 
the second and third kinds of knowledge in E5p20s), it occupies a much less 
prominent place than it does in KV. 


The Central Shift: Reason and Common Notions 


I want to propose that the four changes in Spinoza’s view of reason have a com- 
mon source. More specifically, I propose that there is a single core change in 
Spinoza’s view, which is best understood in light of a view he holds in KV and 
(in a weaker form) in E about the relationship between the psychological power 
of an idea and the metaphysical proximity of its object to our mind. 

Let us return to the main explanation that Spinoza gives in KV for why 
reason has limited power over the passions (in the chapter titled “Of Reason”). 
After restating that all passions arise from either opinions of report or opinions 
of experience, Spinoza states: 


because whatever we find in ourselves has more power over us than 
anything which comes from outside, it follows that Reason can be a cause 
of the destruction of those opinions which we have only from report 
(because Reason has not come to us from outside), but not [. . .] of those 
which we have through experience. (KV II 21 | G 1/99) 


The implication that reason is inside us is potentially confusing, given Spinoza’s 
earlier claims that the objects of reason are outside us. Perhaps for this reason, 
Spinoza adds a marginal note to this passage: 


It will be the same whether we use the word opinion here, or passion. 
And so it is clear why we cannot conquer by Reason those [opinions or 
passions] which are in us through experience; for these are nothing else in 
us but an enjoyment of, or immediate union with, something we judge to 
be good, and though Reason shows us something that is better, it does not 
make us enjoy it. Now what we enjoy in ourselves cannot be conquered 
by what we do not enjoy and what is outside us, as what Reason shows 
us is. But if it is to be conquered, there must be something that is more 
powerful, like an enjoyment of, and immediate union with, what is known 
to be better than the first and enjoyed more. And when this is present, the 
conquest is always inevitable. (KV II 21 | G I/99-100, my interpolation) 


'S Malinowski-Charles argues that reason and scientia intuitiva “must logically always 
be given together, being in reality the same knowledge, but simply under two modalities” 
(Malinowski-Charles, “The Circle of Adequate Knowledge,” 142). Whether or not this is true in 
E, it is almost certainly not in KV. 
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So while reason itself “has not come to us from outside,” what it shows us 
is outside us.'¢ The point I think is crucial comes up in both passages. In the 
first, it is stated as “whatever we find in ourselves has more power over us than 
anything which comes from outside.” In the second, as “what we enjoy in our- 
selves cannot be conquered by what we do not enjoy and what is outside us.” 
That is, Spinoza relies on a principle connecting what we might call metaphysi- 
cal proximity (1.e., whether something is in us or outside us) with psychological 
power.'” 

We can call this principle the “Proximity-Power Connection.” The text 
leaves it unclear both what the relevant senses of “inside” and “outside” are 
(along with the boundaries of “us”), as well as how strong this connection 
is supposed to be. The most straightforward reading would be to take the 
“inside”’/“outside” talk in a spatial sense, and to take the connection in a strict 
sense, so that anything whatsoever that is inside our bodies has more power 
over us than anything whatsoever that is outside our bodies. But that straight- 
forward interpretation is implausible. It would imply both that (given the rule 
of three example) Spinoza thought numbers could be spatially inside or out- 
side our bodies and that Spinoza held that an inner wish had more power over 
us than an oncoming avalanche. More plausibly, I think, we could read the 
“inside”’/“outside” talk in terms of metaphysical inherence and our essence, 
and to take the connection in some weaker sense (perhaps as a prima facie prin- 
ciple, or as only concerning attainment of our genuine well-being). But there 
are surely other interpretive possibilities. 

On any interpretation, though, it is clear that the scope of the Proximity-Power 
Connection is quite broad. In the two passages quoted above from KV II 21, 
the psychological power Spinoza describes primarily concerns control over the 
passions. The second passage seems to be concerned merely with something 
like affective power (whether we “enjoy” the object that is presented to us). But 
in the first passage, Spinoza bases his claim about reason’s power on whether 
opinions (the cause of passions) can be destroyed by reason. So it seems that 
the Proximity-Power Connection is not limited to passions—it also concerns 
relations between opinions and beliefs. 

I propose, then, that the Proximity-Power Connection is at the core of 
Spinoza’s view of reason in KV. More specifically: given the Proximity-Power 
connection and the distinctive KV view that reason’s objects are outside us, the 


'6 There is no inconsistency here (an analogy: the power of sight has not come to us from out- 
side, though what it shows us is outside us). Mignini, “Spinoza’s Theory on the Active and Passive 
Nature of Knowledge,” 43, seems to miss the externality of reason because of this passage. 

'’ Spinoza also seems to state something like the converse of the principle: “By those [cor- 
ruptible things] which are not in our power we understand those which, being outside us, do not 
undergo any changes through us, since they are very far removed from our actual essence” (KV II 
5|G 1/64). 
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other aspects of Spinoza’s view in KV follow.'®* We have seen how this is true 
for reason’s limited control over the passions. It is also true for reason’s lack of 
clarity and distinctness, for in the Cartesian tradition clarity (unlikely distinct- 
ness) is unquestionably a type of psychological power. As Descartes defines the 
notion in his Principles: 


I call a perception ‘clear’ when it is present and accessible to the attentive 
mind—just as we say that we see something clearly when it is present to 
the eye’s gaze and stimulates it with a sufficient degree of strength and 
accessibility. (AT VIIIA 21 | CSM I 207) 


So if an idea’s object’s being outside us comes with its having less psychological 
power, then it is natural to think that a faculty concerning objects outside us 
will be less powerful, and so be limited in various ways. 

It is exactly this that yields the sharp distinction in KV between reason and 
highest knowledge. For Spinoza says there that the highest kind of knowledge 
is “an immediate manifestation of the object itself to the intellect” (KV II 22 
| G 1/100). Focusing on knowledge of God, Spinoza then states that “because 
there is so close a union between God and us, it is evident that we can only 
understand him immediately” (G I/101). This is the starting point for Spinoza’s 
discussion of why highest knowledge can control the passions via the love 
of God. 

On this basis, I propose that the central change in Spinoza’s view of reason 
between KV and E is his abandoning his view about the externality of reason’s 
objects. For once reason is based on common notions, which are equally in us 
as in everything else, the Proximity-Power Connection allows him to hold that 
reason provides clear and distinct ideas and can control the passions, while 
weakening the distinction between reason and highest knowledge.!? Perhaps we 
can intuitively gloss this as follows: the objects of reason seem to be the same 
in both works, but in E they (and, by E2p7, their ideas) have moved inside us, 
giving reason greater power. 

This proposal about the transition in Spinoza’s thought assumes that the 
Proximity-Power Connection still plays some role in E. This is not obvious, 
however. Spinoza does not state the Connection there as such. Moreover, 
at least some of his claims in E seem to conflict with it: “No thing can be 
destroyed except through an external cause” (E3p4) and “The force by which a 


's A plausible but non-trivial background assumption here is that if a representation of some- 
thing has power over a mind, that is a way of that thing having power over that mind. 

'° We find this view in Ep. 37, where Spinoza states that “all the clear and distinct perceptions 
that we form can arise only from other clear and distinct perceptions which are in us, and they 
acknowledge no other cause outside us. Hence it follows that the clear and distinct perceptions 
that we form depend only on our nature and its definite and fixed laws” (my emphases, Shirley’s 
translation). 
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man perseveres in existing is limited, and infinitely surpassed by the power of 
external causes” (E4p3). 

On the other hand, some of the propositions of E do, I think, reflect a weak- 
ened version of the principle: “An affect whose cause we imagine to be with us 
in the present is stronger than if we did not imagine it to be with us” (E4p9); 
“Any singular thing whose nature is entirely different from ours can neither 
aid nor restrain our power of acting” (E4p29); and “Insofar as a thing agrees 
with our nature, it is necessarily good” (E4p31). Most clearly, however, Part 5 
focuses on the second and third kinds of knowledge, which are based on ideas 
of common things or our body’s essence (see E2p29s, E2p38ff., E5p31), stating 
that such knowledge yields a sort of immortality (E5p23), the greatest satisfac- 
tion of the mind (Ep27), and our being less acted on by evil affects (E5p37). 
So it seems that Spinoza still accepted the Proximity-Power Connection in E, 
albeit in what seems like a qualified (and so more plausible) form. 


The Proximity-Power Connection and Apriority 


If my proposal in the previous section is correct, then it would be worth seeing 
how much of the account of reason in E is motivated by the Proximity-Power 
Connection. Since that would be beyond my present concerns, I close with some 
thoughts about the philosophical issues involved here and about why Spinoza 
might have been moved to relocate the objects of reason. 

The general idea of there being some connection between the psychological 
power of a representation and the metaphysical proximity of its object is not 
unique to Spinoza. Something like it may have been part of the motivation, for 
instance, for Kant’s idealism about space. In the first Critique, Kant claims that 
the representation of space has a feature that distinguishes it from most of our 
other representations: “One can never represent that there is no space, although 
one can very well think that there are no objects to be encountered in it.””° This 
claim can be understood as a claim about the psychological power of the idea 
of space: we cannot get rid of it. Kant goes on to conclude, on the basis of 
this and other considerations, that “[s]pace is nothing other than the form of 
all appearances of outer sense.””! As many of Kant’s readers have understood 
it, this conclusion means that space is, in the first instance, merely something 
in us. In other words, Kant seems to conclude that space itself must be in us 
(i.e., metaphysically close) on the basis of the power of the representation of 


» Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, A24/B38. At B5—6, Kant talks of how the representations of 
space and substance “press themselves” on us with necessity. See also A2, A24/B38-39, A31/B46. 

*! Tbid., A26/B42. Of course, other readings of these passages are possible, but the one I have 
described seems to me the most natural. 
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space. Such an inference would presuppose a connection between psychologi- 
cal power and metaphysical proximity. 

Spinoza’s decision to explain reason in terms of common things/common 
notions in E could be understood as having a similar motivation. Even if rea- 
son does not have the power of scientia intuitiva, its conclusions do have a great 
deal of psychological power (e.g., producing conviction, destroying passions). 
But accepting the Proximity-Power Connection, this would have posed a puzzle 
for Spinoza’s earlier view, according to which the objects of reason are outside 
us. The solution, then, was to claim that there are things that are equally in us 
and in other things, about which we can reason. Like Kant, then, Spinoza takes 
the objects of certain powerful representations to be in us. Unlike Kant, he 
does not deny that they are also in entities distinct from us. It is a deep question 
as to which approach is better.” 


~ Thanks to John Morrison, Don Garrett, and Alex Silverman for comments on earlier 
drafts, and to the attendees of the Young Spinoza conference for a helpful discussion. 
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Spinoza’s Calvin 


REFORMED THEOLOGY IN THE KORTE 
VERHANDELING VAN GOD, DE MENSCH EN 
DESZELFS WELSTAND 


Russ Leo 


Fateor quidem pie hoc posse dici, modo a pio animo proficiscatur, naturam 
esse Deum: sed quia dura est et impropria loquutio quum potius Natura sit 
ordo a Deo praescriptus, in rebus tanti ponderis, et quibus debetur singularis 
religio, involvere confuse Deum cum inferiore operum suorum cursu, noxium est. 


I confess, of course, that it can be said reverently, provided that it 
proceeds from a reverent mind, that nature is God; but because it is a 
harsh and improper saying, since nature is rather the order prescribed 

by God, it is harmful in such weighty matters, in which special devotion 
is due, to involve God confusedly in the inferior course of his works. 


Jean Calvin, Institutio Christianae Religionis (1559)! 


Baruch Spinoza owned a Spanish edition of Jean Calvin’s 1559 Institutio.? 
Printed in 1597, Cypriano de Valera’s translation of the Latin text was one of 
the most prominent theological books in Spinoza’s collection.* Save for sev- 
eral notable editions of the Bible and a number of key textbooks on Hebrew 


' Calvin, Institutio Christianae Religionis 1559, III.50; Calvin, Institutes of the Christian 
Religion, 58 [I.v.5]. 

> Catalogus van de Bibiotheek der Vereniging het Spinozahuis te Rijnsburg, 23. 

> A leading Spanish evangelical, Cypriano de Valera (1532-1600) studied at Cambridge 
before preaching in London and, later, in Amsterdam (where he boarded with Johannes 
Uytenbogaert, the noted Remonstrant preacher); in 1602 he produced the “definitive” Castilian 
Bible. See Hauben, Three Spanish Heretics and the Reformation. Incidentally, his version of the 
Institutio remains the standard Spanish translation, albeit with emendations by modern editors. 
See Calvin, Institucién de la Religion Cristiana. 
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grammar and exegesis (owing, no doubt, to his youth among the Amsterdam 
Sephardi), early modern theology is not well represented in Spinoza’s library.* 
While it does not account for use, most of the Bibles that Spinoza owned 
were edited, translated, and framed by Calvinists—particularly his 1618 edi- 
tion by Immanuel Tremellius and Franciscus Junius, his 1569 Testamentum 
Novum translated by Tremellius, and his 1618 Biblia Sacra Hebraica edited by 
Johannes Buxtorf.° He also owned Hugo Grotius’s important anti-Socinian 
treatise, the 1617 Defensio Fidei catholicae de satisfactione Christi, as well as a 
1540 edition of Flavius Josephus’s Antiquitatum Judaicarum libri XX (edited 
by Desiderius Erasmus)—not exactly theology, per se, but an important exe- 
getical resource nonetheless.° Moreover, he owned an edition of the works 
of Augustine, the 1537 Opera Omnia edited by Johannes Piscatorius.’ Given 
this relatively sparse catalog of Christian theological resources, Calvin’s name 
stands out. So do Calvinist concepts and controversies; in addition to the 
Institutio, Spinoza owned Ioannis a Bononia’s De eterna Dei predestinatione 
et reprobatione sententia—a text licensed [ex officina] for publication at the 
Catholic University in Leuven that responded to debates between Calvin and 
his interlocutors, after Calvin’s own De aeterna Dei praedestinatione (1552). It 
is important to note that the inventory of Spinoza’s library is not exhaustive, 
that any number of his books may have changed hands before it was writ- 
ten and printed, and that he was likely to have borrowed books from friends 
in Amsterdam, Rijnsburg, Leiden, Voorburg, and The Hague.’ Nevertheless, 
the existing record is instructive insofar as it licenses one to take seriously the 
ambit of this study: Spinoza as a careful reader of Calvin and of Reformed 
theology. 

This chapter locates the Korte Verhandeling van God, de Mensch en Deselvs 
Welstand (KV) in the scholastic milieu of seventeenth-century Reformed the- 
ology and illustrates how Calvin’s writing, together with later Reformed trea- 
tises, made a discernible impact on the young Spinoza. In this process, it hones 
and challenges some of the most enduring assumptions advanced by K. O. 
Meinsma over a century ago in Spinoza en zijn kring (1896)—namely, that 
Spinoza trafficked primarily in the most heretical ideas, or that he addressed 


4 See Nadler, Spinoza, 80-154; Israel, “Philosophy, Commerce and the Synagogue”; and 
Odette Vlessing, “The Excommunication of Baruch Spinoza.” 

> Catalogus van de Bibiotheek der Vereniging het Spinozahuis te Rijnsburg, 19-20, 31. 
Spinoza also owned a 1639 Biblia Hebraica printed in Venice and a 1646 Spanish Bible printed 
in Amsterdam. On Johannes Buxtorf see Burnett, From Christian Hebraism to Jewish Studies: 
Johannes Buxtorf (1564-1629) and Hebrew Learning in the Seventeenth Century, esp. 7-102. On 
Immanuel Tremellius, see Austin, From Judaism to Calvinism: The Life and Writings of Immanuel 
Tremellius (c. 1510-1580), esp. 125-167. 

® See Catalogus van de Bibiotheek der Vereniging het Spinozahuis te Rijnsburg, 23-24. 

TTbid., 19. 

* See Kajanto, “Spinoza’s Latinity,” 36. 
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a select circle of illuminati by clandestine means.’ The KV is, at least in part, an 
appeal to a broad audience in a familiar vernacular (Reformed) idiom where 
his references and terms serve as attempts to fold more popular—and less 
incendiary—authorities into his philosophical arguments. 


Praedestinatie 


The KV is involved in a number of properly philosophical debates, and Spinoza 
demonstrates apt knowledge of late scholasticism, as well as such key thinkers 
as René Descartes and Thomas Hobbes, in an attempt to address an audience of 
cognoscenti among potential readers. But due attention to the Dutch text also 
reveals much about the young Spinoza’s knowledge of Reformation polemic 
and lay devotion, including the habits of his religious interlocutors—Sephardi, 
Remonstrant, Lutheran, Mennonite, Collegiant, and Reformed alike.'° Despite 
many assumptions, predestination does not originate or intensify with Calvin, 
nor did Reformed theologians claim or codify it in any exclusive sense in the 
era following Calvin’s death in 1564. Predestination, strictly speaking, is a doc- 
trine that Roman Catholics, their Reformed and Lutheran opponents, and 
the majority of sects that did not fit under any other confessional rubric (for 
instance, Antinomians) shared. It is the details that differ among them—the 
methods of demonstration and the pastoral value assigned to various theologi- 
cal approaches to predestination. Thus, when Spinoza uses the Dutch praedes- 
tinatie in his KV, this alone is not enough evidence of an engagement with 
Calvin or Calvinism; we are left to discern how, and why, this term factors into 
the project of the treatise, and whether he draws our attention to any particular 
confessional meaning of predestination. 

To make matters more difficult, there is no recourse in Part I of the KV to 
the precise distinctions between “religion” and “philosophy” that Spinoza will 
later develop at length in his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus; in other words, it is 
not as if predestination is merely an imaginative treatment of necessity, distinct 
from an adequate understanding of necessity or efficient causality based on 
reason. The relationship between theology and philosophy is far less clear than 
in his mature Latin works. Actually, were we to base our understanding of the 
KV on his initial handling of praedestinatie alone, Spinoza seems to affirm the 
coincidence of philosophy and theology in a manner closer to the Reformed 
scholastic Bartholomaus Keckermann (1572-1609) than to Lodewijk Meyer 


° Meinsma, Spinoza et son Cercle, 147-180, 321-385. For Strauss’s 1930 account of Spinoza’s 
“critique” of Calvin see Strauss, Spinoza’s Critique of Religion, 193-214. 

' References to the Dutch Korte Verhandeling follow Filippo Mignini’s superb edition in the 
Dutch Wereldbibliotheek Korte Geschriften, 221-436. 
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(1629-1681): it seems, at first, that “True philosophy in no way disputes sacred 
theology” [Vera Philosophia cum sacra Theologia nusquam pugnat].''! 

It is instructive to follow praedestinatie across the ordo docendi of the KV. 
The treatise begins with detailed proofs of God’s existence, demonstrating that 
God exists [Dat God is] and, next, what God is [Wat God is] (KV 250, 254). 
The term praedestinatie first appears in I 3, in Spinoza’s treatment of causality 
under the title “That God Is a Cause of All Things” (Dat God is een oorzaak 
van alles). The same exact term appears again in I 4, “On God’s Necessary 
Activity” [Van God's noodsaakeljke Werken], as well as under its own head- 
ing in I 6: Van God's Praedestinatie. But the initial invocation in I 3 is tell- 
ing, and gives us leave to pause. Here Spinoza applies a rigorous scholastic 
method to establish God as an efficient cause, drawing much from Franco 
Petri Burgersdijk (1590-1635), Johannes Clauberg (1622-1665), and Adriaan 
Heereboord (1614-1661). One can see the impact of academic philosophy, 
and the fact that Spinoza owned both a 1654 Elzevir edition of Clauberg’s 
Logica Vetus et Nova and an edition of Keckermann’s Systema Logicae from 
1611 provides more evidence of this influence. Indeed, Spinoza divides the effi- 
cient cause eight ways in I 3, following the method outlined by Burgersdijk 
in Chapter XVII of his Jnstitutionum logicarum libri duo (1626).'? Burgersdijk 
was nominally a Calvinist, having taught at the Huguenot academy at Saumur 
until departing for Leiden in 1619. And while it may be difficult to say anything 
definitive about Burgersdijk’s precise contributions to Reformed theology—for 
instance, it is tricky to trace the effects of the School Order issued in 1625 by 
the States of Holland and West-Friesland on the development of Reformed 
methodology and the shape of Nadere Reformatie devotional practices—it 
has been shown with some clarity how Burgersdiyk and his pupil Heereboord 
both responded to the preponderance of Jesuit scholasticism with varieties of 
Calvinist metaphysics, addressing such issues as the divine concurrence and the 
natural knowledge of God. 

Spinoza develops Burgersdijk’s treatment of efficient causes with an eye to 
theology in his comment on the fourth division, where “God is a cause through 
himself, and not an accidental cause. This will be more evident after our dis- 
cussion of predestination” (KV 80). This is his initial note on predestination, 
but the promised discussion will not come until I 6. But by I 6, Spinoza has 
already developed a lexicon of discrete terms related to necessity in God. First, 


"See Muller, After Calvin, 127. 

" See Burgersdijk, Fr. Burgersdicii Institutionum Logicarum Libri duo (1637), 69-78, available 
electronically through Early English Books Online. For a detailed summary, see the correspond- 
ing section of Burgersdijk’s later nstitutionum logicarum synopsis, sive rudimenta logica (1632), 
22-26, available electronically through Google Books. 

8 See van Reyen, “Burgersdijk, Logician or Textbook Writer?” 9-28; van Ruler, “Franco Petri 
Burgersdijk and the Case of Calvinism Within the Neo-Scholastic Tradition,” 37-66; and Krop, 
“Natural Knowledge of God in Neo-Aristotelianism,” 67-82. 
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we encounter God as a voorbeschikker: a term that refers to God’s activity 
[werkinge] and thus to something proper to [ejgen aan] God that nonetheless 
tells us nothing about what he is (KV 264). This is particularly clear when one 
considers how the Dutch verb beschikken means to decide, to arrange, order, 
and/or control, but in a way that emphasizes the agency of the arranger and 
not some reasonable principle of arrangement. It has the sense of disposal, 
to have at one’s dispose; here God seems to arrange and direct—indeed, to 
beschikt—events like a human being, holding mankind at his disposal based 
on passions and interests rather than reason—hardly the appropriate term for 
either a Calvinist or Spinozist God for whom sovereignty is identical with rea- 
son. In I 2, Spinoza asserts that we know God only by two “proper attributes” 
[eigene eigenschappen|—thought [Denking] and extension [Ujtgebrejheid|— 
and that any other quality that men ascribe God is of a different species. This 
includes, for instance, varieties of ujtwendige benaming, or external designa- 
tion, as well as references to God’s activity [werkinge]—namely, that he is a 
cause [oorzaak] or a “Ruler of all things” [Regeerder van alle dingen] (KV 264). 
Spinoza includes God’s activity as “een voorbeschikker” among his references to 
God’s activity; where voorbeschikker might accurately be rendered into English 
as “preordainer” or “predestinator,” it is at the same time lexically distinct from 
the Latinate praedestinatie, which appears soon after in the KV. Next, after 
the treatment of how God is a cause of all things in I 3, we encounter God’s 
noodsaakelke Werken, or “necessary activity.” In terms of the development 
of a lexicon, Spinoza focuses and modifies God’s identity as a voorbeschikker 
through an adequate understanding of his activity—that is, as an emanative 
[uitvloejende] and active [doende/werkende] cause, the first of the eight scholastic 
divisions of an efficient cause (KV 273). Thus God’s activity as a voorbeschik- 
ker 1s proven necessary. 

God is also proven to be perfect [vo/maakt], and here we encounter the third 
term in a growing lexicon. Spinoza is very careful to ascribe God’s necessary 
activity to the fact that all things are necessarily voorbepaalt by him—that is, 
voorbepaalt rather than praedestineert (KV 275). One might translate this form 
of the verb bepalen, together with voor, as “predetermines” or “predestines,” 
but it has a more direct connection to quality, quantity, and modification than 
the higher Latinate praedestinatie. Spinoza introduces this lexical distinction 
in order to emphasize that God’s necessary activity is not the same as divine 
predestination. Moreover, as the entire chapter is, in a sense, a gloss on God’s 
status as a “free cause” [vrye oorzaak], the third division of God’s efficient 
causality in I 3, Spinoza explains in I 4 that God is a free cause insofar as 
“true freedom is only or nothing other than the first cause” [de ware vryheid is 
alleen of niet anders als de eerste oorzaak] (KV 275). And here Spinoza adds 
yet another term, explicitly synonymous with voorbepaald—that is, geordon- 
neert, “predetermined.” Where the subject of the chapter is really God’s per- 
fection, as a free first cause, Spinoza illustrates the extent to which “all things 
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were created by him from eternity, or ordered and predetermined as they are 
now” [alle dingen van hem . . . waren geschapen van eeuwigheid, of geordon- 
neert en voorbepaald als die nu zyn| (KV 277). To take stock, by the end of I 4 
our lexicon includes voorbeschikker, noodsaakeljke werken, voorbepaald, and 
geordonneert—the first term used in a naive sense to point to God’s activity, the 
latter three used to develop, in a more rigorous sense, our understanding of that 
activity as it follows from the scholastic division of the efficient cause. God’s 
noodsaakeljke werken, that activity which is voorbepaald and geordonneert, is 
free, true freedom being the first attribute [eigenschap]. Moreover, it is crucial 
to see that Spinoza subtly demonstrates that God is distinct from nature, at 
least in the causal sense. As God is a free cause [vrye oorzaak] and not a natural 
[Natuurljke] cause, God’s necessary activity, as a property [eigen] of God, is 
free and not “natural.” 

Once Spinoza moves to the second attribute [eigenschap] in I 5, we encoun- 
ter yet another term: voorzienigheid, literally “foresight” or “providence.” 
Voorzienigheid is defined as “nothing other than the endeavor that we experi- 
ence in the whole of Nature and in particular things, tending to the salvation 
and preservation of their own existence” [niet anders is als die poginge, die wy 
en in de geheele Natuur, en in de bezondere dingen ondervinden, strekkende tot 
behoudenisse en bewaringe van haar zelfs wezen| (KV 278). This gives way in 
I 6 to the promised treatment of God’s praedestinatie, the third attribute; here 
Spinoza recalls the initial identification of God as a cause through himself 
and not by accident [door zig zelfs, en niet door een toeval| (KV 273). Spinoza’s 
explicit invocation of praedestinatie is strategic. His rigorous scholastic treat- 
ment of praedestinatie, the last in a series of terms that seem to name the same 
fundamental processes or qualities proper to God, combats naive understand- 
ings of God as a beschikker and voorzorger (KV 281)—that is, of God as an 
ordainer, as one who has taken the care to organize creation beforehand, with 
all of the anthropomorphic weight of a loving and caring deity implied by 
the Dutch sense of zorg as care, concern, and attention. To the reader given 
to understand God in such a naive way, what Spinoza names as praedestinatie 
risks appearing as confusion [verwarringe] (KV 281). 

Spinoza’s rhetorical and philosophical strategy is to dissociate seemingly 
synonymous terms while at the same time maintaining an ordo docendi drawn 
from Reformed writers, including Calvin himself. Indeed, Thomas Aquinas 
establishes this order in his Swmma Contra Gentiles, where the study of provi- 
dence precedes predestination (which is itself a topic proper to salvation, 
what theologians and historians of theology would call, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, soteriology).* In striking continuity with Aquinas, providence precedes 


4 Aquinas’s writing on divine foreknowledge, providence, and predestination—particularly 
his last commentary on Peter Lombard’s Sententia—sat at the heart of the De Auxiliis contro- 
versy at the end of the sixteenth century, the arguments between Dominican theologians, namely 
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predestination in Calvin’s 1559 Institutio and, following Calvin, in scholastic 
treatises by Theodore Beza, William Perkins, William Ames, Zacharias Ursinus, 
Keckerman, and a host of others during the early eras of Reformed theology.!° 
In Calvin’s 1559 Institutio, for instance, providence appears relatively early in 
the work, as a topic proper to our knowledge of God the Creator in Book I. Yet 
predestination does not appear until Book II, “The Way in Which We Receive 
the Grace of Christ.” Calvin adheres to this order and distribution consistently 
across his catalog of works. To my knowledge, the only time he deviates from 
this ordo docendi is in his refutation of the Dutch Roman Catholic theologian 
Albert Pighius’s treatise on predestination; printed by Jean Crispin in Geneva 
in 1552, Calvin’s De aeterna Praedestinatione Dei follows the order of Pighius’s 
argument, beginning with predestination and ending with providence—a mis- 
take for which Beza castigates Calvin, and which neither repeats!!° 

There is strong reason to believe that Spinoza was well versed in the heated 
debates over predestination of the 1550s, even though his KV follows by over a 
century. Spinoza owned a copy of an otherwise obscure academic disputation 
De eterna Dei predestinatione et reprobatione sententia written by the professor 
of theology Don Ioannes a Bononia [John of Bologna] at the Roman Catholic 
university at Leuven.'’ Bononia’s 1554 text is an affirmation of Roman ortho- 
dox approaches to predestination, written in conversation with the theo- 
logians at the Council of Trent and, at one point, directed explicitly against 
Calvin.'® There is no attention to providentia in the treatise (the Latin term 
never appears), and although there are numerous references to both God’s fore- 
knowledge [praescientia] and grace [gratia], this is indicative of the work’s pre- 
occupation with salvation rather than with any attempt to develop the complex 
syntactic and conceptual relationships between providence, predestination, 
foreknowledge, or necessary activity. Throughout De eterna Dei predestina- 
tione et reprobatione sententia, predestination figures more as a synonym for 
election than as a topic in its own right. It is consistently coupled with repro- 
bation, and the work is primarily a tract on salvation, affirming “We observe 


Domingo Bafiez, and the Jesuit theologians Luis de Molina and Francesco Suarez. See Goris, 
“Divine Foreknowledge, Providence, Predestination, and Human Freedom,” 99-122. 

'S In his Declaration of Sentiments, Jacobus Arminius [Jakob Hermanszoon] delivers a chap- 
ter on predestination before chapters on providence, free will, and grace. While a work of a very 
different genre, this is perhaps the closest thing we have to a set of loci communes prior to the 
era of Remonstrant—Counter-Remonstrant disputation in the Netherlands. See The Writings of 
James Arminius, Volume I, 193-275. 

"© See Calvin, Concerning the Eternal Predestination of God; and Muller, The Unaccommodated 
Calvin, 34. 

'"’T have thus far been unable to find much on this figure. John of Bologna is named on the title 
page as sacre Theologie professoris and, later, in the text as Archidiaconus Pahormitanus—that 1s, 
as Archdeacon at Palermo. See [John of Bologna], De eterna Dei predestinatione et reprobatione 
sententia Don Ioannis a Bononia, sacre Theologie professoris (1554). 

'8 [John of Bologna], De eterna Dei predestinatione et reprobatione, 138. 
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that God resolved to create the first man, and all of his descendants, to share 
in eternal blessedness. And we believe that he was prepared to distribute to all 
men all aids of nature and grace necessary to attain that blessed condition.”! 
To be clear, the difference between this and competing Reformed treatments 
is not merely a matter of doctrine but also of genre and method, or demon- 
stration. Bononia is not producing a set of /oci communes or a catechism, but 
rather a public disputation. His is a demonstration of the Catholic position on 
predestination; in the heated Tridentine world of disputation, particularly over 
issues like predestination and its import to pastoral and political life, Bononia’s 
is more a “guerrilla metaphysics” than a careful engagement with an existing, 
well-developed scholastic tradition.” It is a relatively crude pedagogical tool in 
an escalating international conversation over predestination and confession—a 
work to train men “on the ground,” so to speak, in their imminent encounters 
with increasingly well-informed Protestants. How and why Spinoza read this 
particular tract is a tantalizing mystery. If it bore any influence on the young 
Spinoza, it is most likely Bononia’s study of the duplex cognitio in God, in 
his Dissolvtio Tacita Obiectionvm, the treatment of the division between the 
Scientia Dei practica and the Scientia Dei speculatiua.”! In stark contrast to 
Bononia’s exposition, Spinoza preserves the orthodox ordo docendi of the 1559 
Institutio; he recognizes the real distinctions between providence and predesti- 
nation, and the usefulness of this for true belief and true knowledge. 

This ordo docendi was a relatively late development for Calvin. In most of 
versions of the Jnstitutio printed before 1559, Calvin discusses providence and 
predestination together under the same heading;” in the 1559 text, however, 
Calvin treats them apart from one another, and with much more clarity. Early 
in the 1559 text, Calvin establishes how it is “from the feeling of our own igno- 
rance, vanity, poverty, infirmity, and—what is more—depravity and corruption 
[that] we recognize that the true light of wisdom, sound virtue, full abundance 
of every good, and purity of righteousness rest in the Lord alone” and how 
“we cannot seriously aspire to him before we begin to become displeased 
with ourselves.”*? Perhaps nothing is more alien to the KV than sentiments 
such as these. Nevertheless, in the /nstitutio Calvin introduces a distinction 
between the knowledge of God the Creator and faith (proceeding from the 


© John of Bologna], De eterna Dei pradestinatione et reprobatione, 7-8: “Arbitramur . . . 
Deum Primvm Hominem, et Omnes Eivs Posteros, ad Aeternae Foelicitatis Participationem 
Creare Statvisse. Credimvsque Fvisse Paratvm Omnia Tvm Natvrae, Tvm Gratiae ad Beatitvdinis 
Illivs Consecvtionem Necessaria Adivmenta Omnibvs Hominibvs Largiri.” 

2? Apologies to Graham Harman for the complete repurposing of his term “guerrilla meta- 
physics”; see Harman, Guerrilla Metaphysics. 

2! [John of Bologna], De eterna Dei predestinatione et reprobatione, 165-168. 

» See Calvin, Institution de la Religion Chrétienne (1541), 1033-1119 [“De la Predestination 
et Providence de Dieu”]. 

3 Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion 36-37 [L.i.1] 
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knowledge of God the Redeemer)—headings under which he locates provi- 
dence and predestination, respectively. Of the former, Calvin speaks “only of 
the primal and simple knowledge to which the very order of nature would have 
led us if Adam had remained upright.”* One can also see Calvin’s influence 
on Heereboord here and, in turn, the purchase of Heereboord’s Meletemata 
Philosophica (1654) in the work of the young Spinoza. A professor of logic 
at Leiden as well as a controversial public figure, Heereboord was as much 
a Calvinist as a Cartesian. Indeed, in his early work De Notitia Dei Naturali 
(1643/1647), the very title of which echoes the Latin langauge of [iii of the 
Institutio, Heereboord uses Calvin’s major work to support his idea that “‘it is 
dangerous to believe that there is no innate idea of God.”* Heereboord quotes 
from Jnstitutio 1.111 in particular, using as evidence Calvin’s claim that “[m]en of 
sound judgment will always be sure that a sense of divinity which can never be 
effaced is engraved upon men’s minds” and that “the perversity of the impious, 
who though they struggle furiously are unable to extricate themselves from the 
fear of God, is abundant testimony that this conviction, namely, that there is 
some God, is naturally inborn in all, and is fixed deep within, as it were in the 
very marrow.””° However different Heereboord’s Calvinism was from that of his 
contemporaries—say, Gisbertus Voetius (1589-1676) or Johannes Hoornbeeck 
(1617-1666) or Jacob Revius (1586—1658)—the Meletemata is in many ways a 
thorough engagement with the varieties of Reformed Scholasticism that com- 
prise the bulk of the archive of “Calvinist” writing after Calvin’s death in 1564. 

Heereboord works to understand the natural knowledge of God scholasti- 
cally and subjects the relatively open term to a series of distinctions for the sake 
of clarity: innate and acquired, objective and subjective, and so on.”’ Calvin 
and Heereboord differ, however, as they proceed from this shared belief in 
the natural knowledge of God toward a more complete and complex descrip- 
tion of human knowledge. The contrast between the two is not necessarily 
methodological—it is not as if Calvin the “humanist” rejects “scholasticism” 
tout court while Heereboord the philosopher writes appropriately detailed scho- 
lastic philosophy—trather, Calvin develops an entirely different set of distinc- 
tions. In the Jnstitutio, the organizing principles are the scholastic distinctions 
between aspects of God, between God the Creator and God the Redeemer; 
between Christ’s offices as priest, prophet, and king; between knowledge of 
Christ and the way human beings receive the grace of Christ. Calvin thus 


* Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion 40 [L.ii.1]. 

°5 See Verbeek, Descartes and the Dutch, 62. A version of the disputation De Notitia Dei 
Naturali is also collected in Heereboord, Meletemata philosophica (1654), available electronically 
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6 See Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion 45-46 [1.11.3]; and Heereboord, Meletemata 
philosophica, 26. 

7 Heereboord, Meletemata philosophica, 22-26. 
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subjects the natural knowledge of God to these divisions—and, as the natural 
knowledge of God only applies to our knowledge of God the Creator, he dem- 
onstrates that it is limited: “In this ruin of mankind no one now experiences 
God either as Father or as Author of salvation, or favorable in any way, until 
Christ the mediator comes forward to reconcile us.”* Thus we learn that “the 
pious mind does not dream up for itself any god it pleases, but contemplates 
the one and only true God” and “it does not attach to him whatever it pleases, 
but is content to hold him to be as he manifests himself.”?? Moreover, it is abso- 
lutely crucial that men make the distinction between God’s order in nature and 
his providential design, through which we understand our comportment to this 
order. Calvin makes this point with striking clarity in a bold rhetorical move, as 
he approaches and quickly rebounds from a position akin to Spinoza’s own: “I 
confess, of course, that it can be said reverently, provided that it proceeds from 
a reverent mind, that nature is God; but because it is a harsh and improper 
saying, since nature is rather the order prescribed by God, it is harmful in such 
weighty matters, in which special devotion is due, to involve God confusedly in 
the inferior course of his works.”*” 

Not only has the knowledge of God been “naturally implanted” [naturaliter 
esse inditam] in all men, but Calvin also explains how the doctrine of providence 
perfects and sharpens this knowledge.*! Where Book I begins with a study of 
God in and as nature, Calvin introduces the doctrine of providence to sharpen 
and clarify our understanding of God’s presence in nature. Calvin affirms the 
truth of both general and special providence, like Spinoza after him, where “it 
is true that the several kinds of things are moved by a secret impulse of nature, 
as if they obeyed God’s eternal command, and what God has once determined 
flows on by itself.”22 And providence is as comforting as it is illuminating, for 
“when that light of divine providence has once shone upon a godly man, he is 
then relieved and set free not only from the extreme anxiety and fear that were 
pressing him before, but from every care.”*? We arrive at Calvin’s chapter on 
predestination hundreds of pages later, in II.21, after his treatment of faith; 
here praedestinatio, to the letter, is given as ultimately distinct from such related 
terms as electio, reprobatio, and praescientia. According to Calvin, “We call 
predestination God’s eternal decree [aeternum Dei decretum], by which he com- 
pacted with himself what he willed to become of each man. For all are not cre- 
ated in equal condition; rather, eternal life is fore-ordained [praeordinatur] for 
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some, eternal damnation for others.”** Thus in the 1559 Jnstitutio, as in the KV, 
providence is a kind of knowing that is markedly different from predestination. 

Spinoza follows a very similar method, and Calvin surely serves as an influ- 
ence from I 3 to the end of Part I, or at least until his treatment of “naturing 
nature” [Naturende Natuur] in I 8. When we name God merely as one oorzaak 
among many causes, or as a voorbeschikker, voorzorger, or Regeerder van alle 
dingen, we acknowledge his activity [werkinge] but only via external designa- 
tion [ujtwendige benaming]. However, once we understand God’s activity as 
necessary—that is, once we see God as both the cause of all things as a free 
cause, and consider the terms of this freedom in light of God’s perfection—we 
can accurately say that all has been voorbepaalt or geordonneert by God, pre- 
determined, but with a stronger sense of necessity. Then, once we understand 
how everything proceeds from God’s necessary activity, we consider how the 
entirety of Nature behaves in accordance with this necessity under the sign of 
Voorzienigheid, Providence. Spinoza, like the Calvin of the Jnstitutio, is explicit 
here in noting the experiential dimension of Providence, illustrating in brief 
how we experience or encounter [ondervinden] Providence, both in the whole 
of nature and in particular things. This in a sense confirms our understanding 
of God’s necessary activity and enables us to address more complex issues of 
causality, such as mediation and the meaning of distinctions like proximate 
and remote. In I 5, Spinoza uses this contentious term praedestinatie to address 
a more direct philosophical question: “whether there is any thing of which 
we cannot ask why it is?” [of er eenige saake is, van de welke wy niet konnen 
vragen: waarom ze is?| (KV 85, 279). God’s Praedestinatie is directly related 
to our knowledge of particular things and, in particular, our providential 
knowledge of God as a voorzorger over all particular things [bezondere dingen]. 
Predestination shows us how, precisely, to understand God’s causality, perfec- 
tion, necessity, necessary activity, and providence. 

Spinoza took great care to develop this series of terms in accordance 
with what is perhaps the most canonical treatise in the history of Reformed 
thought: Calvin’s Jnstitutio. But to what ends? First, there is rhetorical (even 
ecumenical) value in addressing the audience of the KV in the language of 
Reformed disputation. Following the work of Meinsma as well as a host of 
scholars in the past thirty years, we know a great deal about Spinoza’s hetero- 
dox interlocutors, about the Collegiants at Amsterdam and Rijnsburg as well as 
the circle of philosophes operating in conversation with him, including Meyer, 
Adriaen Koerbagh (1632-1669), Franciscus van den Enden (1602-1674), and 
Henry Oldenburg (1619-1677).*> What often gets left out of the story, however, 


* Hence, the famed “double predestination” of orthodox Calvinism. See Calvin, Institutes of 
the Christian Religion 926 [II1.xxi.5]; and Institutio Christianae Religionis 1559, IV.374. 

3 In addition to Meinsma, see Klever, Mannen rondom Spinoza; and Israel, Radical 
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is the wide variety of potential Calvinist interlocutors, from the Remonstrants 
who continued, well into the 1650s and 1660s, to lay claim to Calvin and the 
resources of Reformed thought, to the orthodox Contra-Remonstrants them- 
selves. The careful treatment of providence and predestination in the KV sug- 
gests an attempt to speak to and persuade an array of “Calvinist” readers who 
would otherwise be familiar with the scholastic milieu of Reformed theology as 
well as the growing body of spiritual literature published in Dutch. The KV sits 
in this way between the scholasticism of seventeenth-century Reformed theol- 
ogy and the simple piety of Nadere Reformatie devotion. 

Spinoza knew his audience well. Lest we forget, it is his explicit invocation of 
Erasmus in the dialogue [Zamenspreekinge] between Erasmus and Theophilus 
(KV 76-79, before I 3) that frames the chapters of the KV on causality, God’s 
necessary activity, providence, and predestination. Spinoza’s Erasmus denies 
that God can act simultaneously as an immanent cause, a remote cause, and 
an internal cause; Theophilus, correcting Erasmus gently, proceeds to explain 
how this is in fact possible. Here Spinoza subtly recalls Erasmus’s most famous 
disputation, his 1524 De libero arbitrio diatribe sive collatio against Martin 
Luther, his affirmation of free will and foreknowledge against Luther’s ver- 
sions of justification and predestination, translating their humanist disagree- 
ment into distinctly scholastic terms. Spinoza’s Second Dialogue works as a 
sort of fable, through which readers proceed toward his more detailed treat- 
ments of causality, agency, and predestination in God. He guides his readers 
through Erasmus to the Reformed scholasticism of the KV, appealing to a vari- 
ety of contemporaries between Amsterdam, Rijnsburg, and Rotterdam during 
the 1650s and early 1660s for whom Erasmus and his legacy were crucial to 
Dutch politics, philosophy, and religion. Such people were among Spinoza’s 
chief interlocutors—for instance, Jacob Ostens (1630-1678) of the Rotterdam 
“Waterlanders,” or Meyer, author of the Philosophia S. Scripturae interpres 
(1666).*° The controversial Rotterdammer Joachim Oudaan (1628-1692) is also 
a signal figure here. Considering his public profile, it is difficult to believe that 
Spinoza had not heard of Oudaan.*’ During the 1650s and 1660s, Oudaan was 
singularly preoccupied with that most famous citizen of his native Rotterdam, 
Erasmus. Since 1622, when Remonstrant politicians established control over 


* See van Bunge, “A Tragic Idealist: Jacob Ostens (1630-1678)”; and Meyer, Philosophy as the 
Interpreter of Holy Scripture (1666), 180. 

37 A Remonstrant and Collegiant who studied under the classicist Petrus Scriverus at Leiden, 
Oudaan made his name as a poet and translator before moving to theology and philosophy. 
Early in his career he produced two controversial plays (neither of which would be performed 
publicly)—Joanna Grey, or Tortured Innocence [Johanna Grey, of gemartelde onnozelheyd] (1648) 
and Servetus (1655), based on the execution of the heretic Michel de Servetus in Calvin’s Geneva 
in 1553—as well as a translation of Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa van Nettesheim’s De incerti- 
tudine et vanitate scientiarum atque artium declamatio invectiva (1526). See Fix, Prophecy and 
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Rotterdam, Hendrik de Keyser’s copper statue of Erasmus stood prominently 
in the city center.** Earlier in the seventeenth century, after the exclusion of the 
Remonstrants following the Synod of Dort, Erasmus could number among his 
followers the renowned poet, scholar, and jurist Hugo Grotius (1583-1645); 
Caspar Barlaeus (1584-1648), the first professor of philosophy and rhetoric 
at the Amsterdam Athaneum Illustre (the institution founded in 1631 that 
would eventually become the Universiteit van Amsterdam); and the influen- 
tial Remonstrant preachers Johannes Uytenbogaert (1557-1644) and Simon 
Episcopius (1583—1643)—all of whom were crucial authorities in the intellec- 
tual world of the Remonstrants and Collegiants. It is during this period that 
the citizens of Rotterdam erected de Keyser’s statue of Erasmus, perhaps as a 
form of resistance against the Counter-Remonstrant consensus, perhaps as a 
measure of solidarity among the dissenters who survived the purges and expul- 
sions. We are told that Grotius visited the monument once he returned to the 
United Provinces from exile in 1631. He is reported as saying, “My first visit 
to Rotterdam was to show my affection for the memory of Erasmus. I went 
to see the statue of the man who had so well shown us the way to a measured 
Reformation, never binding himself on disputable questions to one side or 
another. We Hollanders cannot thank this man enough, and I hold myself for- 
tunate that I can from afar understand his virtue.”*? The statue was removed in 
1674, when Countra-Remonstrants and Orangists seized control of the city fol- 
lowing the events of the 1672 rampjaar, but it was erected again in 1677—this 
time upon a new pedestal featuring text by Nikolaes Heinsius and Oudaan.” 
This was, in many ways, an exemplary gesture commemorating over a century 
of Dutch interest in Erasmus, championing his alleged irenicism, humanism, 
spiritualism, and simplicity against what contemporaries felt was the reigning 
climate of Reformed severity, dogmatism, and intolerance. Among Spinoza 
and his contemporaries, many of the poets, philosophers, and theologians 
who were drawn to the Collegiant movement were duly devoted to Erasmus 
and the spiritual Reformation that never quite happened in the Netherlands. 
Even among Remonstrants (such as Grotius and, later, Oudaan), for whom a 
certain version of Reformed theology still held sway, Erasmus was an impor- 
tant authority against the Contra-Remonstrant Calvinism of their opponents. 
Spinoza, moving from a deliberate admonishment of Erasmus to a distinctly 
Reformed approach to providence and predestination, engages these readers, as 


38 Israel, The Dutch Republic, 392-393. 

* Quoted in Mansfield, Phoenix of His Age, 143, op. cit. 115-151. Mansfield’s chapter 4, 
“Erasmus in the Arminian Controversy,” is an excellent survey of Erasmian politics among 
Dutch Remonstrants and their allies in the generation preceding Spinoza’s. 

4° See Anonymous [Joachim Oudaan], Den grooten Rotterdammer in zijn Geboorte-stad herstelt, 
en met nieuwen Luyster verheerlijkt (1677); Melles, Joachim Oudaen: Heraut der Verdraagzamheid 
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well as those Calvinists for whom Erasmus was just another medieval Catholic 
to overcome. 

Whereas the engagement with Erasmus is brief and strategic, however, 
Calvin and Calvinism are more than rhetorical turns in the KV. Indeed, upon 
closer look, Spinoza uses Reformed concepts to structure the distinction 
between belief and knowledge. In II 4, Spinoza establishes that “true belief 
is thus only good insofar as it is the way to true knowledge, awakening us to 
those things that are truly worth loving.”*! This comes after he demonstrates 
the differences between opinion [waan], belief [ge/oo/], and knowledge [weeten] 
and, of course, also after his more detailed scholastic expositions of neces- 
sary activity, providence, predestination, and causality in God in Part I. The 
treatment of true belief in Part II rests on the exposition of these concepts in 
Part I; moreover, consider the strange foundation for human understanding 
inI 9 on “Natured Nature” [genatuurde Natuur], which Spinoza will later refer 
to in a Latin register as Natura Naturata, where Spinoza names “the under- 
standing in the thinking thing” [het verstaan in de denkende zaak] as “a Son, 
Product, or immediate Creation of God” [een Zone, Maaksel, or unmiddelyk 
schepzel van God] (KV 287-288). It is difficult to miss or ignore the Trinitarian 
suggestion here, however vague and however disconnected from the initial 
invocation of “the Lord Christ our best teacher” [Heer Christus, onzen besten 
Leermeester] on the title page (KV 245). Thus it is the understanding in the 
thinking thing—a “Son” of God, a type of thing that “[has] been for all eter- 
nity and will remain unchanging for all eternity” [van alle eeuwigheid zjin 
geweest, en in alle eeuwigheid onveranderlyk zullen bljven|—that men attain 
either through true belief or clear knowledge [A/are kennis], neither of which 
can err (KV 288, 298). Spinoza, however subtly, allows his more pious readers 
to locate not just a but the Son as a conceptual mediator between “Natured 
Nature” [genatuurde Natuur] and “Naturing Nature” [Naturende Natuur); 
between knowledge of God in se and for man; and between nature, provi- 
dence, and predestination, when apprehended either through true belief or 
true knowledge. At the heart of the KV we encounter a rational Christology 
buttressed by Reformed approaches to providence and predestination and the 
knowledges thereof. 


Spinoza’s Calvinism 


Article XLVI of the 1714 edition of the Jesuit Journal de Trévoux—ostensibly 
a review of an obscure 1709 text by Huguenot philosopher Jean de la Placette 


“| “Het ware geloof is alleen daarom goet, omdat het de weg is tot ware kennis, ons tot de 
dingen, die waarlyk beminnens waardig zyn, opwekkende” (KV 307). 
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(1639-1718)—is in many ways an unremarkable polemical text.” De la 
Placette’s controversial treatise identifying “several difficulties which arise from 
the necessity of freedom for moral action,” was, no doubt, precisely the sort of 
argument that a Jesuit could expect from a Calvinist, directed against coop- 
erative grace and freedom of the will, with roots in the debates that largely 
defined both sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Calvinism and its discon- 
tents. Article XLVI responds accordingly, revealing de la Placette as, like all 
“Théologiens Protestans,” confused and mistaken. This is standard fare for 
confessional polemic in early modernity. Yet something different emerges in 
the review, as the Jesuit author seizes upon a unique opportunity to denounce 
his Calvinist opponent in less familiar (and, perhaps, more incendiary) terms. 
The subsequent attack on de la Placette—and, indeed, on Calvinism—turns 
to the publication of an “addition” to the same 1709 text: a concluding sec- 
tion where the Calvinist philosopher contests “the abominable consequences 
that follow from the bizarre thought of Spinoza” [les affreuses consequences qui 
suivent de la bizarre pensée de Spinosa].“ This strikes the author of the review 
as ridiculous, as the Huguenot’s work “does not overturn the foundations” 
of Spinozism.* Rather, the Jesuit demonstrates that the Calvinist preserves 
the kernel of Spinozism in the name of piety; de la Placette’s work reveals 
to the Jesuit and the audience of the Journal de Trévoux what many had sus- 
pected: Spinozism’s strange and alarming proximity to Calvinism. The concep- 
tual similarity is laid bare as the Jesuit author “discovers continual ambiguities 
and the strange abuse [de la Placette] does to ordinary language” — illustrating 
how de la Placette manipulates and invents terms in a futile attempt to distance 
Calvinist determinations of necessity from Spinozism.*° 

Charges of Spinozism were, of course, common by the end of the seventeenth 
century, particularly when one party wished to cast another as heretical or dan- 
gerous.*” Many times, the charges were warranted; in many more cases, they 
were merely nominal, meant to stigmatize the opponent in an international war 
of letters. Nevertheless, Article XLVI does recognize a certain formal or con- 
ceptual consistency between Calvin and Spinoza that has been largely ignored. 
Spinoza’s later philosophical projects, his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus and 
Ethica, often take shape in transformed Reformed idioms, betraying concep- 
tual debts to Calvin and his followers while at the same time questioning the 


® Article XLVI, Journal de Trévoux, 167-172. See also Israel, Enlightenment Contested, 
118-119. 

*® Article XLVI, Journal de Trévoux, 167: “quelques difficultez qui naissent de la consideration 
de la liberté necessaire pour agir moralement.” 

“ Tbid., 171. 

* Tbid: “il la renverse pas les fondemens.” 

4 Tbid., 172: “dont il découvre les equivoques continuels, & l’abus étrange qu’il fait du langage 
ordinaire.” 

*” See Israel, Enlightenment Contested and Radical Enlightenment. 
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theological foundations of the United Provinces under Contra-Remonstrant 
control. In these later works, it is as if Spinoza does to Calvin’s method what 
Marx claims to do to Hegel’s dialectic in the Postface to the 1873 edition of 
Capital: “The mystification which the dialectic suffers in Hegel’s hands by no 
means prevents him from being the first to present its general forms of motion 
in a comprehensive and conscious manner. With him it is standing on its head. 
It must be inverted, in order to discover the rational kernel within the mystical 
shell.” But while Spinoza, in his later works, may discover the rational kernel in 
Calvin's determinations of necessity and predestination, his KV is no such cri- 
tique. It is, rather, a work written in a Calvinist idiom, working with Reformed 
theological concepts like providence and predestination. His interlocutors 
also recognized his alliance/dalliance with Calvin and Calvinism; Willem van 
Blyenbergh, with whom Spinoza corresponded in Dutch in 1664-1665, later 
alleged that “Spinoza’s resolute denial of future contingents made him ‘plus 
calviniste que Calvin’”—an opinion “confirmed by [Blyenbergh’s] later reviews 
of the TTP and the E.”” A close look at the KV exposes Spinoza’s early debts 
to Reformed theology, complicating any easy assumptions about his piety or 
impiety. Moreover, his meditations on Calvinism, framed by Theophilus’s gen- 
tle castigation of Erasmus in the Second Dialogue, suggest a broad audience 
for the KV, spanning a wide confessional spectrum that may have included 
Dutch Reformed readers, sympathetic or otherwise. The KV was, at the very 
least, written in their language and idiom.” 


48 See Marx, Capital, 103. 

#” See van Bunge, “Jacob Ostens,” 271. 

* Thanks to Anthony Grafton and Nigel Smith for invaluable comments on drafts of this 
chapter, and to Dan Garber for many enlightening conversations on the KV. 
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Spinoza, the Will, and the 
Ontology of Power 


John Carriero 


In this chapter, I want to work through a passage from Spinoza’s Short Treatise 
(KV). Let me set the context for the passage. It comes after Spinoza argues that the 
will is not free. Spinoza argues that this power is not free because all affirmations and 
denials! (including affirmations and denials of goodness) are real existences—things 
in the world—and each real thing in the world besides God must have an external 
cause. The passage I wish to consider is a response to this argument. The gist of 


' Spinoza characterizes the will as “the power to affirm and deny,” which is reminiscent of 
Descartes’ views on judgment. Spinoza’s characterization sounds more limited than Descartes’. 
Whereas Descartes, of course, made judgment an operation of the will, he did not /imit the will 
to judgment: he tells us, “the will simply consists in our ability to do or not do something (that is, 
to affirm or deny, to pursue or avoid).” 

Perhaps Spinoza’s emphasis on affirmation or denial has to do with how he works out oppo- 
nents’ conception of the will. According to him, they think of volition as involving a prior judg- 
ment that the willed thing is good: “whence it follows that before our desire inclines towards 
something outside, we have already inwardly decided that such a thing is good, and this affirma- 
tion, or, stated more generally, the power to affirm and deny, is called will.” But it is not clear to 
me that this analysis, involving an “inward decision followed by inclination to something out- 
side,” really fits Spinoza’s opponents. For Aquinas, the good is the object of the will, which means 
that the will by its nature is drawn to the good. (Powers, like the will, are defined or characterized 
by their objects, like the good.) This leaves open the precise role that the cognition or recognition 
of something as good plays in the process, but one might think that at least in some cases the rec- 
ognition of something as good and the being drawn to it are simultaneous. Spinoza does not see 
good as a basic feature of the universe, though—see KV I 10 and II 4—which may help explain 
why he thinks it is appropriate to posit a prior affirmation that the object is good before the incli- 
nation toward the object. At any rate, since the power to affirm and deny that Spinoza has in view 
takes within its ambit the goodness of things, ’m going to think of the will as a practical power 
and not as a specifically cognitive power. 
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that response is that our volitions do have a cause, but this cause is the will itself. 
Spinoza rejects this response, because he does not think that the will is a real being; 
it is, according to him, only a being of reason. Here is the text:* 


Possibly this [the argument that volitions are not free because they have 
external causes] will not satisfy some who are accustomed to keep their 
understanding busy with things of Reason more than with Particular 
things which really exist in Nature; and, through doing so, they come to 
regard a thing of Reason not as such, but as a real thing. For, because man 
has now this, now that volition, he forms in his soul a general mode which 
he calls Will, just as from this and that man he also forms the Idea of man; 
and because he does not adequately distinguish the real things from things 
of Reason, he comes to regard the things of Reason as things which really 
exist in Nature, and so he regards himself as a cause of some things. This 
happens not infrequently in the treatment of the subject about which we are 
speaking. For if any one is asked why people want this or that, the answer 
usually given is, because they have a will. But, since the Will, as we have 
said, is only an Idea of our willing this or that, and therefore only a mode 
of thought, a thing of Reason, and not a real thing, nothing can be caused 
by it; for out of nothing, nothing comes. And so, as we have shown that the 
will is not a thing in Nature, but only in fancy, I think it unnecessary to ask 
whether the will is free or not free. (KV II 16 | G I/82/Sff) 


Spinoza’s remarks repay careful attention. They go deeper than the question of 
whether our volitions are causally determined; they reach to the very nature of 
the will itself and its ontological status as a power. 

Spinoza makes a similar claim in his correspondence and in the Ethics.* In 
the Ethics, he says that the will and other faculties are “either entirely fictitious 
or nothing more than metaphysical entities.” Here, in the Short Treatise, he calls 
the will a “thing of reason.” Spinoza claims that his opponents treat the will as 
if it were a real thing and not a thing of reason—in other words, that they reify 
the will in some objectionable way. Further, in the KV, Spinoza compares the 
ontological status of the will to that of the “Idea of man.” This corresponds to 
Spinoza’s claim in the Ethics that the will is nothing more than a universal: 


Hence it follows that these and similar faculties are either entirely 
fictitious or nothing more than metaphysical entities or universals which 


?T am not sure whether Spinoza thinks the will, taken as a real thing in the way his opponents 
envision, would count as an external or internal cause of one’s volition. (At any rate, it would 
seem to be an immanent cause, in the sense that God is an immanent cause of his modes.) 

> For the English translation of the Short Treatise, I have used A. Wolf, editor and translator, 
Spinoza’s “Short Treatise on God, Man, and His Well-Being.” Other translations of Spinoza have 
been taken from Shirley’s Spinoza: Complete Works. 

‘Spinoza also makes this point in Ep. 2. 
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we are wont to form from particulars. So intellect and will bear the same 
relation to this or that idea, this or that volition, as stoniness to this or 
that stone, or man to Peter and Paul. (2p48s) 


There are delicate issues here. What is it, in this context, to be a real thing? 
What is it to be merely a thing of reason? Why does Spinoza think that univer- 
sals have the latter status? And, finally, why does Spinoza think the comparison 
between the will and a universal is apt? In the first part of this chapter, P’ll con- 
sider Spinoza’s critique of universals. It’s important in its own right. Spinoza’s 
position is quite interesting and not very well understood. In the second part, 
I'll turn to issues raised by ascribing to the will the status of a universal, that 
is, a being of reason. 

In order to understand Spinoza’s difficult claim, I will draw on a broadly 
Aristotelian outlook. The conception of the will that Spinoza rejects—namely, 
as a sort of compartmentalized power grounded in a (local) substance—is 
most fully articulated in an Aristotelian framework. Spinoza’s claim that the 
will is merely a being of reason is of a piece with his rejection of that frame- 
work. So, to understand the philosophical import of Spinoza’s claim, we will 
need to consider that framework and reflect on what he found objectionable 
about it.° 


The Unreality of Universals 


A good place to start is with a traditional view about relations. In the tradition, 
taller than was viewed as the product of the mind’s comparing, for example, 
Peter to Paul: it is not a real thing in the world. While that doctrine can sound 
strange to us, I think it can be made reasonably intuitive. The point is not, of 
course, that Peter’s being taller than Paul is a matter of “subjective” opinion 
rather than an “objective” fact. The point is that, as far as an inventory of 
the world’s reality goes, there is Peter and his stature, and there is Paul and 
his stature, but there’s no additional reality, Peter’s taller-than-ness or Paul’s 
shorter-than-ness. To add those items to the world’s inventory would, on a tra- 
ditional view, be a form of double counting. Spinoza subscribes to this tradi- 
tional view. It’s encoded in his first axiom to the Ethics, “Whatever is, is either 
in itself or in another,” which is to say that all realities are either substances 
or modes, and implies that relations are not realities. In the argument for 1p4, 


>It is natural to ask where Descartes, a philosopher who was very much on Spinoza’s mind in 
the KV, fits into this dialectic. While Descartes may have rejected the Aristotelian framework for 
thinking about powers when it comes to res extensa, as I’ll touch on at the end of the chapter, he 
retains it when it comes to thinking about the mind and its activities. By way of contrast, Spinoza 
rejects the picture of a universe populated by encapsulated powers lodged in independent (local) 
substances in a particularly systematic and, in my view, philosophically challenging way. 
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Spinoza writes that “outside the intellect there is nothing except substances and 
their affections,” again implying that relations have what being they have inside 
the intellect.° 

This point about the ontological status of relations can strike us as odd 
because we have lost touch with the notion of reality that underlies it. Today, 
the idea of objectivity has supplanted the traditional notion of reality, and so, 
if it is an objective truth that Peter is taller than Paul, it seems to us that taller 
than ought to be every bit as much “in the world” (whatever that dark phrase 
might mean) as Peter and Paul are. To realize that this is not the sense of real- 
ity that philosophers in the seventeenth century were working with, one needs 
only notice that while no one in that period would want to deny that Homer is 
blind is true (an objective truth, if you will), no one thought of blindness as a 
reality: rather, blindness was regarded as a privation, that is, as an absence of 
reality. How we got from the seventeenth-century outlook to our own is an inter- 
esting topic. I think Kant’s appreciation of the increasing importance of relations 


® The view I have in mind is expressed, for example, by Locke in his Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding: “The nature therefore of Relation, consists in the referring, or comparing of two 
things, one to another; from which comparison, one or both comes to be denominated” (II.25.5) 
and “This farther may be considered concerning Relation, That though it be not contained in the 
real existence of Things, but something extraneous, and superinduced [. . .]” (II.25.8). Leibniz 
comments on the former, in his New Essays on Human Understanding, “Relations and orderings 
are to some extent ‘beings of reason, although they have their foundations in things; for one 
can say that their reality, like that of eternal truths and of possibilities, comes from the Supreme 
Reason” (227). 

Taking these remarks together, the position seems to be that taller-than-ness is not a thing 
in the world in the way in which Peter or Paul is, or in the way in which their statures are (their 
“quantity”). Rather, the “foundation” is, perhaps, Peter’s and Paul’s statures. Once we have the 
foundation, the relation is “superinduced” with the help of the mind’s comparisons. 

Interesting questions arise when we consider necessary relations. Consider, for example, a 
mode: it necessarily exists in a substance. Should we think of the mode as containing a foundation 
for the relation of being in the substance and the being-in-ness as something “superinduced”? 
Or is the being-in-ness a (real: not induced by the mind) constituent of the mode? 2p10s reads 
perhaps as an attempt to keep God, and so substance, out of the essence of a mode; that may 
suggest, in turn, that the foundation/superinduction picture is at work even here. I am not sure. 

These complexities, while interesting and important, need not be settled for current purposes. 
What is important for purposes of illustration is that there be some cases (e.g., the relation taller 
than) that help us understand what is involved in saying that something is a being of reason. I do 
think that in early modern philosophy there is a tendency to link the status of universals to rela- 
tions, which is why I chose to illustrate the idea of a being with a relation rather than a privation. 
Early modern thinkers often viewed a universal like cat as arising from the mind’s comparison 
of one mechanical structure (be it a configuration of corpuscles or a pattern of plenum motion) 
with other structures. Spinoza, for example, thinks that such comparisons can be used to generate 
normative kinds that embody standards that are fundamentally external to the individuals being 
compared (see E4pref). On this picture, since the universal cat is induced through a series of 
comparisons in the same way that the relation taller than is induced, its ontological status seems 
quite similar to that relation. (For discussion of these matters as they arise in Descartes, see my 
Between Two Worlds, 414-421.) 

Iam grateful to Olli Koistinen and Karolina Hubner for discussion here. 
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in physics (which made it harder to view all reality “monadically,” as it were) is a 
part of the story, but this is too large a question to take up here. 

When Spinoza suggests that the “Idea of man” or the universal stoniness or 
man is only a being of reason (KV) or nothing more than a “metaphysical entity” 
(Ethics), I take him to be suggesting that stoniness or man has an ontological status 
like that of taller than. The universal man or stoniness, like taller than, exists only 
in the mind, whereas Peter and Paul and their statures don’t. Why does Spinoza 
think this about universals? 

One might think Spinoza’s point is that universals are subjective because they 
vary from mind to mind. Spinoza does claim (in 2p40s1) that we each associate 
different images with the same universal so that, for example, a farmer’s univer- 
sal horse involves plowing images and a soldier’s universal horse involves battle 
images. But I don’t think that this is what is behind his claim that universals are 
beings of reason: ¢aller than, for example, though it is a being of reason, does not 
vary from mind to mind. 

Another thing one might think is that Spinoza is a nominalist: he, for whatever 
reason, in line with a number of philosophers, holds that the only things that 
exist as real things in the world are individuals. Generality (“being said of many’’) 
enters the world derivatively, perhaps through a combination of cognition and 
language. 

Now, to be sure, when Spinoza says a universal is a being of reason, he is 
rejecting a Platonic view where humanity is a Form, prior to and more real 
than the individual humans that participate in the Form. And, more important 
for our concerns, he is also rejecting the view that has come to be known as 
Aristotelian moderate realism, namely, the view that a nature or perfection such 
as human has two manners of existence, one in Peter and Paul, according to 
which it is many, and one in the intellect, according to which it is one. Even so, 
I believe that calling Spinoza a nominalist runs the risk of obscuring as much as 
it clarifies. This is because the label locates Spinoza’s point in the wrong dialec- 
tic, so to speak. The classical controversy—the one that goes back to Boethius’s 
Commentary on Porphyry’s “Isagoge” and is associated with Abelard’s criticism 
of his teacher William of Champeaux, and on which Aquinas famously takes a 
position in De ente et essentia—starts from this question: How can something 
be both one and many—how can Auman be both a single thing and in Peter and 
Paul? But Spinoza’s central concern here is not to address that question. He is 
not trying to chart a course between the Scylla that if human is one, then Peter 
must be Paul (since Peter is human and Paul is human), and the Charybdis that 
if human is not one, then our cognition of human as a single thing must be 
“vain and false.’”’ 


’ For a helpful treatment of the classical problem of universals, see chapter 1 of Marilyn 
Adams, William Ockham, I. 
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Rather, Spinoza’s position is driven by his plenum physics. Consider, again, 
Aquinas’s view that a perfection such as human or rational has a twofold man- 
ner of existing: a real existence when it exists as individualized in Peter and 
Paul, and a cognitive or mental existence when it exists as a single universal in 
the intellect. It is part of this picture that individuals like Peter and Paul are 
constituted by their perfections. Peter is constituted by the individualized per- 
fections rational, sensitive, living, and corporeal: these constituents show up in 
his essence, as fundamental components of his being. So, on this picture, Peter’s 
rationality and his animality are part of the original structure of the universe. 
For Spinoza, by way of contrast, they show up at a later stage. 

To see this, we need to consider how Spinoza views Peter’s essence. To begin 
with, what Peter’s body is, at the most fundamental level, is a certain pattern 
of motion in the plenum, which Spinoza calls a ratio of motion and rest. Next, 
Peter’s mind is that same pattern existing objectively in God’s or Nature’s cogni- 
tion. A pattern of motion and rest is a constellation of motive tendencies, so 
another way to put this idea is that Peter’s body is a constellation of motive 
tendencies and his mind is those same tendencies existing objectively in the 
universe’s cognition. A thing’s motive tendencies—that is, what Spinoza terms 
its conatus—provide its essence: in 3p7, Spinoza tells us that a thing’s conatus 
is “nothing but the actual essence of the thing itself.” The ratio of motion and 
rest gives us what we might call the deep structure of the human body, and that, 
along with its objective existence in the universe’s cognition, gives us the deep 
structure of the human being. (For ease of exposition, in what follows, I will 
sometimes speak of the essence of the human being as being given through the 
pattern of motion and rest that characterizes its body, leaving it to be tacitly 
understood that this pattern exists cognitively in the universe’s cognition, as the 
human mind.) 

Now, the problem with the Aristotelian theory, from Spinoza’s point of 
view, is that it confuses surface features of a system with its deep structure. 
Features like /iving, animal, and human are not basic in Spinoza’s ontology. 
They do not provide the deep structure itself, but rather follow from that deep 
structure. For example, some patterns exhibit a certain level of vital activity, 
such as growth and reproduction. Similarly, some patterns exhibit a certain 
level of sensory and locomotive activity, for example, seeing and running. Some 
patterns exhibit a certain sort of order and planning in their activities. That is, 
some ratios of motion and rest are structured so that those individuals are alive, 
or sense and move, or deliberate and plan.’ Living, sensing, moving, deliber- 
ating, and planning are not ingredients of an individual’s deep structure, but 
rather derive from that structure. For Spinoza, the deep structure is given through 


*T put this point in terms of “levels of” the relevant activities, because I would like to leave 
open the possibility that for Spinoza the features I have just described admit of degrees and that 
each feature is found at least to some extent in every conatus system. 
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the pattern of motion and rest, and the pattern does not privilege such features; 
rather, animality and rationality lie much closer to the surface. 

Let me try to say more about the following from relation just mentioned. 
Spinoza thinks of that relationship along the lines of the way, in the Aristotelian 
tradition, that propria were viewed as following from essences. For Spinoza an 
especially salient example of this relationship is the relation of the proprium of 
having three angles equal to two right angles to the nature of a triangle, from 
which the proprium follows: “from God’s supreme power or infinite nature an 
infinity of things in an infinity of ways—that is, everything—has necessarily 
flowed [effluxisse] or is always following [sequi] from that same necessity, just as 
it follows from the nature of a triangle it follows [sequitur] that its three angles 
are equal to two right angles” (1p17c2s). Part of what’s involved in the following 
from relation is the idea that the proprium is not already included in the nature 
from which it follows. (Here it helps to remember that Kant will later regard 
the truth that the angles of a triangle sum to two right angles as synthetic, 
not analytic.) Spinoza holds that properties like /iving, animal, and human are 
(at least) as remote from Peter’s plenum-mechanico essence as the proprium of 
having three angles equal to two right angles is from the nature of a triangle.’ 

Now, to say that these features are surface features is not to deny that 
they are important. (In the tradition, a thing’s propria were often important.) 
Indeed, what Peter may take to be most important about himself, and what we 
may think most salient about Peter, may be features like his animality and ratio- 
nality: but that does not change the fact that these features, as strongly as they 
strike us, derive from a more basic underlying structure, namely, the motive 
tendencies inherent in the pattern of motion and rest that constitutes his body. 
In short, rationality and animality do not have, for Spinoza, the same standing 
in Peter’s constitution or essence as they do in an Aristotelian picture." 


° Does this mean that having three angles equal to two right angles is something “over and 
above” the triangle’s nature? Yes, at least in this sense. Being the product of a certain Euclidean 
construction procedure—the real definition of a triangle—is different from having three angles 
equal to two right angles. They are different “perfections” or “realities,” even if they are necessar- 
ily found together. Similar considerations arise with Descartes’ treatment of true and immutable 
natures in the Fifth Meditation and First Replies. See my Between Two Worlds, 294-306. 

In Spinoza: une lecture d’ Aristotle, 22-36, Frédéric Manzini helpfully traces the appearance 
of various Aristotelian formulations of the essence of man in Spinoza’s writings. I should say 
that I don’t think these formulations, in Spinoza’s eyes, provide real definitions of the essence 
of a human being. He tells us in the Ethics that “the essence of man is constituted by definite 
modifications of the attributes of God.” These modifications turn out to be, in the case of body, 
a particular ratio or pattern of motion and rest, and in the case of mind, the idea of that pattern, 
as it is found in God’s cognition of the universe (i.e., in the idea of God or the infinite intel- 
lect). Features that appear in the various Aristotelian formulations—like rationality, biped, or 
social—could be, at most, propria flowing from the essence. I take pertinere in 4p36s (discussed 
by Manzini on 36)—“it belongs [pertinet] to the essence of the human mind (2p47) to have an 
adequate knowledge of the eternal and adequate essence of God”—to mark the relation of a 
proprium to an essence. Having three angles that make a straight line follows from the essence of 
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How is this point about the standing of items like rational and animal in 
Peter’s metaphysical makeup related to Spinoza’s claim that stoniness and man 
are not real things but beings of reason? Well, an item like caninehood is not a 
part of the base structure of the universe. This is true of Fido’s caninehood as 
well as of caninehood in general (the universal caninehood). Fido is a pattern 
of motion and rest. You won’t find caninehood there, waiting to be “de-individ- 
ualized” by the intellect. When I encounter patterns of motion and rest, they 
leave traces on my body, that is, images. Similar patterns leave similar traces. 
After I have many encounters with dog-patterns, it becomes difficult for me to 
keep the resulting images distinct from one another. My cognition of the dogs 
coalesces around some of the shared features that strike me most—perhaps the 
shape and sound and certain behavioral characteristics (tail wagging)—and I 
attach the word “dog” to the cluster.'' According to Spinoza, my formation of 
the universal caninehood is more like the registering of the cumulative impact 
of similar patterns of photons through a blurry lens on a piece of photographic 
film than it is the uncovering of some common deep structure in the animals. 
On his account of what the universal caninehood is, it is no more in the world 
independently of cognition than taller than is. 

Contrast Spinoza’s theory with an Aristotelian one. According to their the- 
ory, the perfection or nature canine already exists in Fido, Rover, and Spot, 
waiting for the intellect to extract it. When we intellectually grasp it, what we 
do is simply remove from the nature its material individuating conditions, and 
are thereby left with that nature existing as universal. On this account, when we 
intellectualize the perfection canine, we add universality to it (or, better, sub- 
tract particularity from it), but we don’t generate the perfection itself. 

Now, it is natural to wonder whether Spinoza’s critique of universals applies 
to common notions, some of which, for example, extension, and motion and 


a triangle rather than being a constituent of the essence (which is given by the Euclidean con- 
struction procedure); similarly, having adequate knowledge of the eternal and adequate essence 
of God is something that follows from the human mind’s essence, rather than constituting, or 
being a constituent of, it. 

"Tn 2p40s1, Spinoza describes the process of universal formation as follows: after repeated 
encounters with, e.g., dogs, I have trouble keeping my dog images separate and “imagine dis- 
tinctly [distincte imaginetur|” only what the dogs “agree in insofar as the body has been affected 
by them [id tantum, in quo omnes, quatenus corpus ab iisdem afficitur, convenient].” My use of the 
word “dog” is based on how the various traces of dog-encounters left on me sort themselves out. 

Spinoza seems to assume that dogs themselves clump in such a way that there won’t be much 
disagreement among us as to what counts as dog. That is, he does not seem to be worried about 
the arbitrariness of the boundaries of the kind dog, in the way Locke was. The variation from 
one individual’s universal dog to another individual’s universal dog that Spinoza mentions has 
to do with what features strike the individuals most forcefully, not with what counts as a dog. 
This is in keeping with his focus on the superficiality of universals; cognition based on chance 
encounters cannot provide the basis for science. 2p40s1 concludes: “Therefore, it is not surprising 
that so many controversies have arisen among philosophers who have sought to explain natural 
phenomena through merely the images of these phenomena.” 
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rest, figure in his own account of physical reality. One might wonder whether 
his claim is that universals per se are beings of reason or rather that specifi- 
cally Aristotelian universals like dog, animal, and human are beings of reason, 
whereas general terms that describe a thing’s deep structure have some more 
robust status. For example, one might think that Spinoza’s position is that cog- 
nition generated by the “image overload” mechanism just described produces 
beings of reason, but that my cognition of, say, an elliptical motion—or even 
my idea of an elliptical motion in general—is not produced through “image 
overload.” 

I don’t want to take a hard line on this question. It would be in line with my 
emphasis on the Aristotelian features giving us surface qualities, as opposed 
to deep structure, to take Spinoza’s critique of universals to be limited to 
Aristotelian universals. It also seems consistent with the texts to read Spinoza’s 
critique of universals to be limited in this way. (Notice, though, that if we take 
this tack, Spinoza is even more distant from concerns of classical nominalism.) 
Still, I would like to suggest that there is something rather more interesting 
going on here, having to do not so much with how Spinoza’s common notions 
are generated but with how they function in his theory. Once this point is appre- 
ciated, we will see there is nothing in Spinoza’s ontology that works the way 
that the old universal/particular dichotomy does in Aristotelianism. 

The thing to notice here is how Spinoza sees the relation of finite things to the 
universe’s ur-structure. For example, if you think of the universe’s ur-structure 
as including things like the essence human, you might think of finite things, say 
Peter and Paul, as being basically the essence human individualized or made 
concrete (there would be different ways of filling out the details). We begin with 
a realm of essences (the ur-structure) and realize those essences (a little like the 
way we begin with a single cookie cutter and make a batch of cookies). But this 
is not how Spinoza thinks that particular things appear on the scene. Rather, 
he thinks of all finite (extended) particulars as determinations within a single 
ur-structure. 

To get a handle on this, it helps to begin by thinking of Euclidean space. 
A particular triangle in Euclidean space is not fundamentally a realization of 
the kind triangle; rather it is a construction within or, better, a (geometrical) 
description of the space. When Spinoza speaks of res particulares as determi- 
nate, | think we should take the idea of determination seriously, and think 
of particular things as related to the universe’s ur-structure in the way that a 
described triangle is related to (the) Euclidean space. They are both determi- 
nations of their respective ur-structures. Notice, for example, that you can’t 
describe a triangle in space without giving it a location and thereby relating 
it to all other constructions and possible constructions. Notice also that the 
triangle inherits quite a bit of structure from the Euclidean space of which it 
is a description—basically all the structure that is “common to all things” and 
“equally in the part as in the whole” (see, e.g., 2p38). 
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We need to enrich the geometrical picture to get to something that feels like a 
candidate for an account of physical reality (space, after all, feels rather static). 
One thing to ask is, What does the work for Spinoza that the idealized pen- 
cil markings do for geometrical construction—what separates, as it were, the 
actual constructions from the possible constructions? I think the answer to this 
is motion and rest: they yield the real carvings of extension. Spinoza’s exten- 
sion includes a temporal dimension, where over time different regions trace 
out different paths. When Spinoza says that my body is a pattern of motion 
and rest, this means that my body is a particular motion-and-rest carving or 
description within, or determination of, the geometric-kinetic ur-structure. 

This helps, but a geometric-kinetic array can still seem pretty inert. And it 
is clear that Spinoza thinks of patterns of motion and rest in more dynamic 
terms, as possessing power (potentia): thus the body’s “power of acting” fig- 
ures prominently in Part Three of the Ethics’ account of the nature and origin 
of the affects. This seems to get started in 3p6d, where Spinoza writes, “par- 
ticular things are modes [. . .] which express in a definite and determinate way 
the power of God, whereby he is and acts.” So rather than thinking of par- 
ticular things as descriptions of or constructions within space, or as descrip- 
tions of a geometric-kinetic array, let’s think of things as determinations or 
descriptions of God’s power—as determinations of the universe’s force field, 
if you will. 

So, here’s how I’m imagining Spinoza sees the relationship of finite things 
to the universe’s basic structure. There are ur-level invariances within the uni- 
verse: these ur-level invariances include basic Euclidean structure, basic kine- 
matic structure, and basic dynamic or force structure. These sorts of structures 
are, as Spinoza puts it, “common to all things” and “are equally in the part as in 
the whole.” These invariances either characterize God’s essence—the Euclidean 
principles that characterize extension seem to work that way—or are imme- 
diate consequences of that essence (see 1p21)—the principles of motion and 
rest may fall into this category (see Letter 64). Particular things are, in turn, 
determinations of this basic ur-structure, in the way that a described triangle is 
a determination of Euclidean space. Particular things are ways in which God’s 
power is determined or, as we might think about it today, nature’s force field is 
configured or set.” 

We might say, then, that for Spinoza, unlike the Aristotelians—and, per- 
haps, unlike us as well—universality is not given through generality. What we 
have in common at the deepest level is that we are different determinations of 
a single ur-object (God or nature), which is characterized by pervasive invari- 
ances. Spinoza is working out a traditional thought—that is, a finite thing’s 


2 Spinoza does not explicitly distinguish the second and third levels of structure, so it may be 
that he thinks that power or force comes with kinetic order. This question is independent of the 
main issues in this chapter. 
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essence is the result of limiting God’s infinite perfection or reality—in an espe- 
cially interesting and rigorous way. 

So understood, Spinoza’s position is quite different from the idea that what 
we have in common is captured by certain general properties or predicates— 
things like Auman, animal, living, corporeal, being, and so forth. There is a pas- 
sage from the TIE that is helpful here: 


The essence of [a particular thing] is to be sought only from the fixed and 
eternal things, and at the same time from the laws inscribed in these things 
as in their true codes, which govern the coming into existence and the 
ordering of all particular things. Indeed, these mutable particular things 
depend so intimately and essentially (so to phrase it) on the fixed things that 
they can neither be nor be conceived without them. Hence, although these 
fixed and eternal things are singular, by reason of their omnipresence and 
wide-ranging power they will be to us like universals, i.e., genera of the 
definitions of particular mutable things, and the proximate causes of all 
things. (§101) 


What is important here is that Spinoza is not invoking some generic idea of a law 
in this passage; he has something more specific in mind. There are laws and there 
are laws. “All humans are mortal” and “All ice is cold” may be laws, but these are 
laws that merely serve to relate general properties; they are not what Spinoza 
has in mind here. Rather, Spinoza’s laws are the “true codes” “inscribed” in the 
universe’s fixed and eternal structure. These codes—the Euclidean, kinetic, and 
dynamic invariances, in the case of the physical order—are inherited by par- 
ticular bodies, entering into their constitution. It is in this way that Spinoza’s 
base structure is, as he tells us, “omnipresent.” And so, while his omnipresent 
laws are “like universals,” because they do some of the work that Aristotelian 
universals were supposed to do, they do that work in a very different way.'° 
More needs to be said about Spinoza’s model of universality, and where that 
model leaves generality or kinds. Even if we agree that we should think of a 
triangle as a description within Euclidean space, it is natural to wonder about 
the place of general terms like triangle, polygon, and so on, in Spinoza’s pic- 
ture. Are they all beings of reason? Perhaps. In any case, I doubt that Spinoza 
thinks we arrive at the general notion triangle through the same mechanism 
that he thinks is responsible for the universal dog. Of course, even if Spinoza 
took the general notion triangle to be a being of reason, that may not bar it 
from playing an important role in an understanding of the world. I don’t find it 
implausible, for example, that Spinoza would have thought both that taller than 


3 This paragraph was prompted by Karolina Hiibner. I offer a fuller treatment of TIE §101 
in my “Spinoza’s Three Kinds of Cognition: Imagination, Understanding, and Definition and 
Essence in the Treatise on the Emendation of the Intellect” (unpublished). 
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is a being of reason and that it could figure in a theory of human social inter- 
action. One might also wonder whether Spinoza’s account of the generation 
of more mundane universals—apple, wine, snake, poison, house, and so on—is 
compatible with the sort of work they play in our everyday negotiation of the 
world. Perhaps our everyday negotiation of the world belongs to the first kind 
of cognition, as opposed to scientific understanding. Or perhaps he thinks that 
we have available, in principle, theoretical versions of such cognition. 

I am going to put aside these questions. What is important for our purposes 
is that we have some sense of the contrast between how an Aristotelian world is 
put together and how Spinoza’s world is structured. Even if Spinoza’s alternative 
to the Aristotelian model requires further elaboration, his rejection of a theory of 
universality, where we begin with a perfection or nature, and attribute to it two 
modes of existence (an individual mode, in things, and a universal mode, in the 
intellect), seems very well motivated, given his conception of the physical order. In 
fact, when generality becomes theorized in the subsequent tradition, it will either 
be in terms of incompleteness, a sort of abstraction from detail in the plenum 
(Leibniz),"* or as a rule for combining the manifold of experience (Kant), and not 
in terms of a perfection having two modes of existence.'® 


4 Cf. this passage, from some notes Leibniz made on one of Arnauld’s letters: 


Thus the notion of sphere in general is incomplete or abstract, that is, we consider in it 
only the essence of a sphere in general or in theory, without regard to particular circum- 
stances, and consequently it does not in any way include what is required for the existence 
of a certain sphere. But the notion of the sphere Archimedes had placed on his tomb is 
complete and must include everything belonging to a subject of that shape. (Ariew and 
Garber, 70) 


One gets the sense from this passage that the complete notion is supposed to be prior to the 
general or incomplete notion—so we shouldn’t think of the complete notion of the sphere on 
Archimedes’ tomb as built out of familiar predicates (sphere-shaped, positioned inside a cylinder, 
located in Syracuse) but should view the familiar predicates as instead incomplete versions of the 
complete notion. 

If we take a complete notion, for Leibniz, as occupying a similar space to that occupied by 
a traditional real definition of an essence, for an Aristotelian—and this is, to be sure, a deli- 
cate question—then Leibniz is suggesting here something to the effect that the real definition 
of an individual (the complete notion) is prior to the definition of the kinds to which it belongs 
(which are incomplete notions). If so, this would make for a striking departure from the com- 
mon Aristotelian thesis that individuals as such were indefinable and that their essences must be 
understood through the (antecedently understood) genus-species kinds to which they belong. 
Although both Leibniz and the Aristotelians agree that only particulars or individuals have real 
existence, the Aristotelians privilege the general or universal in their account of the definition 
or essence of physical individuals in a way that Leibniz seems to be implicitly rejecting in this 
passage. 

'S To avoid misunderstanding, I want to note a technical point. I’ve been (deliberately) focus- 
ing on features of Peter that would have been standardly placed in his essence, because I think 
this helps us to see most easily what is on Spinoza’s mind. But, strictly, the will, as a power or 
faculty, is an accident (or what Spinoza would have called a mode), not an ingredient of Peter’s 
essence (which is supposed to characterize his substance and not his accidents): Peter’s will is 
something he has, not something he is. 
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The Unreality of the Will 


Let’s turn from Spinoza’s critique of universals to his comparison of the will 
with a universal. Prima facie, the relation of my individual volitions to my will 
does not feel the same as the relation of Peter or Paul to human. This may cre- 
ate the impression that Spinoza took something he had ready on the shelf (his 
critique of universals) and applied it to something (the will) where the fit was 
less than perfect. 

One difference is quasi-grammatical. On its face, the expression the will is 
not a general term in the way that human or man is. So it is jarring to be told 
that the will bears the same relation to individual volitions as human does to 
individual humans. I think some of the bumpiness is an artifact of language. 
In particular, in Latin the same word, voluntas, can mean either an individual 
willing or the will.!¢ In Dutch, the word for volition is Will and the word for the 
universal will is wille. We have traces of this in English, when we say, somewhat 
archaically, I have a “will” to do this or a “will” to do that, where will seems 


I don’t think this affects the point that Spinoza is making, because the way an Aristotelian 
thinks about a power like the will is fairly close to how he thinks about rationality or animality. 
Consider the faculty of vision in a dog. For an Aristotelian, the power of vision is a secondary 
perfection, following from the dog’s essence. It is closely tied to the dog’s essence in that the dis- 
tinctive life-form that constitutes the dog’s nature requires that the dog be able to see. We might 
put it that living a dog’s life characteristically requires that the dog move in response to visual 
information from its environment. So, according to an Aristotelian, a dog’s essence will produce 
the power of vision in it and succeed in doing so unless it is thwarted by unfortunate circum- 
stances (in which case the dog’s life will be diminished). The power itself is something basic—it 
is, like /iving or animal, a perfection that exists as individuated in Fido, Spot, and Rover, as a 
universal in an intellect or mind. 

Now, Spinoza finds this way of thinking about vision to be just as wrongheaded as the 
Aristotelian way of thinking about rationality. In his view, vision does not enter the world as a 
basic power possessed by certain beings. Rather, we notice a certain respect in which cats, dogs, 
and people are similar—a sort of interaction with the environment they share—and invent the 
classificatory dichotomy sighted and non-sighted. As we do so, we abstract away from the various 
(possibly quite different) deep structures involved, beneath the classification. So, sighted turns out 
to be a surface feature, like animal and rational, dependent on the comparative and classificatory 
activity of the intellect. As such, it enters the world in more or less the same way that taller than 
does. An Aristotelian account of our cognition of the power sighted would be very different: on 
their view, what takes place is that we de-individualize the ability to see that we find in Fido (the 
dog) and Felix (the cat) and Joseph and arrive at the universal sighted. 

In the tradition, if sighted or the will were realities, they would have to be modes or accidents 
existing in a substance and not substances in their own right. There is an obscure passage in KV 
II 16 (which Wolf has as a note and Curley incorporates into the main text), where it sounds 
as if Spinoza is accusing his opponents of either taking the view, or being quickly forced into 
the view, that the will is a substance. In that passage, he targets a view according to which the 
Understanding and the Will are “really distinct substances.” However, the position he describes 
lapses so quickly into incoherence that it is hard to know what to make of it. In the text I am 
considering he says that his opponent “forms in the soul a general mode which he calls Will” (my 
emphasis). I take that to be the more serious position. 

'© T owe this point to Calvin Normore. 
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roughly synonymous with volition. One might think of these individual “wills 
that I have as particulars falling under the universal kind will. Spinoza’s sug- 
gestion is that we arrive at our notion of the will along these lines. So, I’m not 
inclined to make a great deal of this grammatical difference between Peter and 
Paul and human, on the one hand, and this will and that will and will, on the 
other. 

But it seems that there must be other differences. In the case of human, I 
am inundated with images of human beings, and, in an effort to keep track of 
them, generate the universal human being. How is the universal will formed? To 
begin with, it looks as if I stay within a single system or individual and compare 
some things it does with other things it does.!’ Perhaps I am inundated with 
images of various things I do, like going to a soccer game, lending a friend a 
book, breathing, digesting, and so forth. These images clump in various ways, 
and as I track them, going to the game and lending a book strike me as similar 
in ways that distinguish them from breathing and digesting. I track these com- 
monalities by the phrase “my volition” or “my will.” 

Further, these images do not display any cause of the relevant activities 
beyond me—Spinoza holds that Iam often unaware of the causes of my engag- 
ing in these activities—and so I come to think of the pseudo entity marked by 
the blurry image as the ultimate cause of the activities in question.!* That is, I 
read my “will” as the causal source of my doing things like going to a soccer 
game or lending a book to a friend. I do something similar for Peter’s activi- 
ties and Paul’s activities, and come up with Peter’s will and Paul’s will, which 
I take to be responsible for their activities. I can continue in a more generic 
direction to form a universal human volition (or human will) and a universal 
volition (or will). 


" Thus, Spinoza writes: 


For, because man has now this, now that volition, he forms in his soul a general mode 
which he calls Will, just as from this and that man he also forms the Idea of man [. . .]. 
(KV II 16 | G 1/82/8-11) 

So intellect and will bear the same relation to this or that idea, this or that volition, as 
stoniness to this or that stone, or man to Peter and Paul (2p48s). 


While the text from the Ethics is not as explicit as the one from the KV, it is natural to suppose 
that the “this or that” volition in question belong to the same person. In both of these texts, then 
the comparison that gives rise to the universal will concerns different things (presumably different 
activities) within the same individual. 

'8 Cf. Ep. 58: “This, then, is that human freedom which all men boast of possessing, and which 
consists solely in this, that men are conscious of their desire and unaware of the causes by which 
we they are determined.” 

' In correspondence, Karolina Hiibner has asked, if we suppose that Spinoza allows for two 
different mechanisms for the formation of universals, namely, an image overload mechanism for 
Aristotelian universals and some other mechanism for common notions, which mechanism is 
involved in the formation of the universals human and will? 

I think it is clear that there is a universal human that Spinoza thinks is formed through image 
overload, because it is one of the examples that Spinoza gives in 2p40s1 (“For example, those 
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The point I would like focus on is what is involved in this second step, the 
one whereby I come to think of the will as a causal ground, a causal power. That 
is, I think of my particular volitions as the result of the exercise of my will. If 
so, then the relation between one of my individual volitions and my will seems 
unlike the relation between Peter and Auman.*° Moreover, if the will is a causal 
ground, with real effects in the world, it is hard to see how it could be merely a 
being of reason as opposed to a real thing itself.”! 

Let’s consider, then, what it means to think of the will as a causal power. 
For Aquinas, for example, rational beings respond to the good in a different 
way from non-rational beings. Non-rational beings are ordered to particular 
goods, without a conception of why the goods are good. Rocks and plants 
don’t cognize at all, and an animal apprehends food as good without under- 
standing what makes food good. Rational beings respond to the good as such. 
Responding to the good as such is a complex affair involving deliberation, 
planning, and choosing. And, according to Aquinas, the will is the faculty 
that enables rational beings to engage in such activities. There are, of course, 
other conceptions of the will as a power or faculty. Perhaps one might char- 
acterize the will as the power that enables us to step back from the daily flow 
and reflect, and, where appropriate, guide and redirect. Or perhaps one might 


who have more often regarded with admiration the stature of men will understand by the word 
man an animal of upright stature, while those who are wont to regard a different aspect will form 
a different common image of man, such as a laughing animal, a featherless biped, or rational 
animal. Similarly, with regard to other aspects, each will form universal images according to the 
conditioning of his body”). I think Spinoza holds something similar about the will, taken as a 
compartmentalized faculty. We work with surface commonalities/similarities, perhaps supple- 
mented with some view about causal indeterminacy. 

But, are there other notions of human and will, not arrived at via image overload, for Spinoza? 
If there are, I think they would have to come from the determination of common notions, rather 
than from commonalities found in experience (as on a classical “abstractionist” picture). Perhaps 
Spinoza’s characterization in 3p9s of Will [voluntas] as “conatus” when “related to mind alone” 
is a step in this direction in the case of will (as Olli Koistinen has suggested to me). 

°° Prima facie, Peter is not the exercise of man. Perhaps certain views about formal causation 
might reduce the gap. 

2! The place where Spinoza comes closest to addressing this concern directly seems to be the 
following: 


As to the view that the efficient cause thereof [viz. an act of willing] is not an Idea but the 
human Will itself, and that the Understanding is a cause without which the will can do 
nothing, so that the Wi// in its undetermined form, and also the Understanding, are not 
things of Reason, but real entities—so far as I am concerned, whether I consider them 
attentively they appear to be universals, and I can attribute no reality to them. (KV II 16 
| G 1/81/14 ff.; Curley incorporates this into the main text) 


The last point alludes to the line of thought we have been considering. Spinoza continues 
in this passage to argue that someone who sees the will as an efficient cause will be led to the 
incoherent position that the Will and the Understanding are “really distinct substances.” As men- 
tioned in note 15 above, I don’t find this discussion very well motivated or illuminating, so ’m 
going to put it aside. 
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characterize it as a sort of executive power, which (at a minimum) enables 
us to extricate ourselves from Buridan’s ass situations. And it may be that in 
order to perform its function the will must be an indeterminate power—that 
is, a power such that when all the causal influences on it are fixed, it can go in 
different directions. For present purposes, we need not be very fussy about the 
details. 

Now one might think, What objection could Spinoza have to a theory of the 
will as a real thing developed along the lines just described? We do, after all, 
go about our lives in very different ways from the ways in which dogs go about 
theirs (let alone the ways in which trees go about theirs). Surely Spinoza doesn’t 
deny this. Moreover, there has to be something in us in virtue of which we are 
able to lead our lives in the distinctive way that we do; call that causal ground, 
whatever it is, that thing which enables us to respond to good as such, or to 
deliberate, plan, choose, or to step back and reflect—call that the will. 

From Spinoza’s point of view, there is something very dangerous about this 
line of thought. To see this, ’'m going to work out his worry in the context of 
an Aristotelian conception of a power. 

On an Aristotelian conception, the will is a basic power of a rational sub- 
stance. This doesn’t mean, of course, that the will is a freestanding substance 
itself. Spinoza’s charge that the tradition reified the will is not that it turned the 
will into a substance, but rather that it turned the will into a mode.” Now, since 
Peter’s will is a mode, it is grounded in something more fundamental: Peter’s 
nature. So the will is both a basic power and grounded in something more fun- 
damental. Let’s try to get a better picture of how this works. 

Consider the faculties of vision and locomotion in an animal. They are basic. 
They are not, for example, the result of some other faculties or powers. Still, they 
are not freestanding, but are rooted in something more fundamental—call this 
the principle of animal life. The principle of animal life, the soul, is where things 
bottom out: it is the ur-principle, which explains why the animal has the powers 
it has. An individual, after all, is not an arbitrary assemblage of, a hodgepodge 
of, powers and abilities. There is a unity that runs through the assemblage. This 
unity, the rhyme and reason of the powers, comes through the ur-principle. Dogs 
need to be able to see and move in order to live the life that is characteristic of 
them. The ur-principle (the animal’s soul) produces (i.e., efficiently causes) the 
powers necessary for it. Sometimes that production is thwarted, as when a dog 
is born blind or lame, in which case its life will be deficient in certain ways. Now, 
Aristotelians understand the will along similar lines: in order to live the life of 
a rational being, a rational being must be able to respond to the good as such, 
and the will is the faculty that enables it to do this. Unlike the case of vision or 


» See the extract at the beginning of this chapter: “For, because man now has this, now that 
volition, he forms in his soul a general mode which he calls Will.” But see notes 15 and 21 above. 
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locomotion, however, the production of the will by the rational nature is never 
thwarted. 

For an Aristotelian, then, the world consists of substances, which come 
equipped with a coherent collection of basic powers. The substance possesses 
these powers in advance of and independently of its causal engagements with 
other substances. To be sure, the exercise of the powers in general requires 
cooperation from other substances. Unless there is iron, which has the passive 
power of being attracted by magnets, a magnet won't have the opportunity to 
exercise its iron-drawing ability. But both the active and passive faculties are 
possessed by the magnet and the iron, prior to any causal engagement. They 
bring these powers to the world’s causal table. Because discrete substances and 
their faculties serve as ultimate loci of power, I am going to refer to this as 
an “insular” or “compartmentalized” conception of power. If God wants to 
add some iron-drawing ability to the world, what he needs to do is to make 
the appropriate substance, a magnet, equipped with the appropriate power, the 
faculty of iron-drawing. 

Let’s return to the line of thought broached a little while ago, that the positing 
of a human faculty of the will is something that follows straightforwardly from 
the phenomena: we do things differently from the way animals do things—we 
deliberate, plan, reflect, and so forth. There must be something in virtue of which 
we do this, a real causal ground for these activities. Call that causal ground, what- 
ever it turns out to be, the will. This seems metaphysically innocent enough. Why 
does Spinoza insist that this “will” isn’t a real thing, but only a being of reason? 

Well, consider an analogy. Suppose we try the same maneuver with a mag- 
net and its ability to draw iron. Suppose we try to attribute an iron-drawing 
faculty to the magnet, but hasten to add that all we mean by this is that there is 
something in the magnet in virtue of which it is able to attract iron. Of course, 
it is easy to ridicule such a view. “The magnet draws iron because it has the 
iron-drawing faculty! What an empty explanation!” But this criticism misses 
the point of what we are doing. By attributing the iron-drawing faculty to the 
magnet we are not claiming to advance understanding. We are merely marking 
something—namely that there is this (surprising) power that is somehow con- 
nected with being a magnet. One may posit this faculty while at the same time 
allowing that it is “occult” or hidden. 

This sounds innocent: Indeed, how could there not be such a faculty? After 
all, there must be something in the magnet in virtue of which it attracts iron. 
And how can this something not be real? After all, it exercises real causal influ- 
ence in the world: it moves paper clips. If this faculty were not real, but merely 
nominal—a mere being of reason—it would seem that we would be left with 
the position that the motions of the paper clips toward the magnet are real, but 
without any cause that is real. And that sounds like magic. 

Well, benign as it might first appear, Spinoza would think that the postu- 
lation of an iron-drawing faculty in the magnet is quite misguided. We may 
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approach his point by reflecting on why we don’t think in terms of iron-drawing 
faculties anymore. Rather than attributing some special faculty to the magnet, 
we now think of magnetism as a manifestation of a very general force running 
throughout the entire universe—electromagnetic force. This force is exhibited 
in a particularly conspicuous way in the magnet. All the same, it is one of the 
universe’s invariances, in fact the expression of even deeper invariances in the 
universe, as is shown by the unified theory of strong, weak, and electromag- 
netic force (a unification that, one imagines, Spinoza would have been very 
happy about). That is why it seems so wrongheaded to us now to attribute a 
faculty of iron-drawing to the magnet. 

As I understand him, Spinoza believes that we should stop thinking of the 
will as a real thing for more or less the same reason that we have stopped think- 
ing of an iron-drawing faculty as a real thing. It is true that we deliberate, 
reflect, and make decisions; and it is true that a magnet attracts paper clips. But 
the deliberating, reflecting, and deciding is not owed to some compartmental- 
ized or insular power we possess, any more than the attracting of paper clips is 
owed to some compartmentalized power the magnet possesses. 

The magnet’s existence and doings take place on the platform of the uni- 
verse’s fundamental invariances. The magnet is a determinate way in which those 
invariances—the universe’s geometric, kinetic, and dynamic structure—are 
“set” or “configured” at some particular locale.” Natures and their powers are 
not absolute, prior to and independent of the rest of the universe; rather, they 
are parasitic on the universe. They are local manifestations of the universe’s 
force or power: as Spinoza tells us (in 3p6d), finite things “express in a definite 
and determinate way the power of God.” So rather than think of a magnet’s 
iron-drawing faculty or a human being’s faculty of the will—that is, rather than 
thinking in terms of insular, encapsulated causal sources—Spinoza holds that 
there is a sort of fluidity, a permeability between the goings-on in the magnet 
or in the human being and the universe’s basic causal order.” 

This shift in viewpoint doesn’t require that we deny the phenomena (human 
deliberation, paper clip movement toward the magnet) or that we deny that the 
phenomena are causally grounded. The magnet does attract paper clips, and 
does so in virtue of the way it is situated vis-a-vis the universe’s fundamental 
forces. We might even say that the magnet has a power to attract paper clips, 
but this way of putting things can be misleading, in that it invites us to think of 
this power as something discrete: a specialized iron-drawing faculty possessed 


3 To keep closer to the plenum mechanics, we might think of the magnet as being like a vortex 
or a whirlpool, and of whirlpool as being a particular way that motion-and-rest structure is “set” 
or “configured” in a stream. 

* Tn describing the powers as “insular, encapsulated causal sources,” I mean to leave room for 
the idea that such powers need to exist in a subject, e.g., a magnet. So encapsulated here means 
encapsulated with respect to the rest of the universe, though not perhaps with respect to the sub- 
stance to which the power belongs. See also note 15 above. 
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by the magnet independently of the rest of the universe’s structure. In a similar 
spirit, human beings do deliberate, plan, decide. People can will things; they 
have volitions. Where things become dangerous, however, is when we move to 
formulations like that human beings have a power to will. This formulation can 
easily lead to the reification that Spinoza finds objectionable: the postulation 
of a discrete, compartmentalized power or faculty, the will. When we do this, 
Spinoza thinks we mistake a notional thing for a real thing: my volitions are 
real enough, but they are not the exercise of some real, insular power that I 
possess. There is no such entity. 

Further, to hold that the explanation or causation of a magnet’s doings 
or a human being’s doings always substantively involves the universe’s basic 
invariances is not to deny that the local actors are important factors in expla- 
nation or causation. Indeed, the distinction between what can and cannot 
be explained by appealing solely to the nature of a local actor is extremely 
important for Spinoza, underwriting his accounts of activity and passivity 
and freedom and bondage. Spinoza’s point is rather that we must think of 
the way in which we are causal actors and causal factors in a fundamentally 
different way from the way in which the classical Aristotelian tradition did 
(and perhaps differently from the way we sometimes do today). So, even when 
an effect is understood through me (3d1) or my nature (3d2) alone—that is, 
even when I am, to use Spinoza’s term, the adequate cause of that effect—this 
understanding substantively involves the nature of the substance of which 
I am a mode.” This means, for example, the understanding of any physi- 
cal effect of which I am the cause involves appeal to the physical universe’s 
invariant geometric, kinetic, and dynamic ur-structure, which structure my 
body inherits through its being a mode of extension. In other words, my being 
an adequate cause of an effect is not owed to that effect’s being the result of 
some basic power I bring to the universe’s causal table. Its explanation does 
not bottom out at me, because I myself must be “conceived through” God. 
To understand an effect of which I am the adequate cause, you need to know 
quite a bit about the substance and the invariances of the substance, of which 
I am a modification. This, I believe, is the primary significance of Spinoza’s 
thesis that we are modes of a substance, in which we exist and through which 
we are conceived.” 


> If Iam the inadequate cause of some effect, then the effect cannot be understood without 
bringing in the natures of other individuals. (These natures, too, are built on the platform of the 
universe’s invariances.) I am not including what Spinoza calls “the order of nature” (see TIE §65) 
or “the order of the corporeal nature” (Ethics 1p11d2) among the invariances. Rather, this order 
seems to include the way the invariances are specifically configured so as to make up “the face of 
the whole universe” (Ep. 64) and involves a causal series that (for the most part) lies outside the 
definition or essence of the individual (see TIE §101). 

°° Thus my essence incorporates God or Nature’s invariances. For discussion, see my 
“Spinoza’s Three Kinds of Cognition.” 
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Reflecting on this last point can help us understand why Spinoza thinks 
what goes wrong in the case of the common picture of the will is basically the 
same as what goes wrong with the common picture of the nature of a human 
being. Both involve a sort of reification that involves cutting the reified entity 
off from the causal platform—the invariances—that give the reified entity its 
being. This unwelcome abstraction from the causal basis is effected by key- 
ing on some surface similarities and bundling them into an Aristotelian-style 
essence or nature. This happens at one level when keying on similarities that 
some of my doings have with other of my doings; I abstract my volitions from 
their causal basis in me, thereby creating an abstracted entity, the will, which 
is supposed to be responsible for the volitions. This happens one level down, 
when, keying on similarities that Peter has with Paul, we create an abstracted 
entity, human nature, which is supposed to be responsible for their similari- 
ties, including their both having wills. From Spinoza’s point of view, this sort 
of abstraction makes no sense. It makes no more sense to divorce my will 
or me from the universe’s causal platform—its invariances—than it does to 
abstract a triangle from space’s invariances (for Spinoza), or than it does to try 
to abstract a magnet’s iron-drawing power from the electromagnetic force (for 
us). Sometimes the problem of the will is thought of in terms of my somehow 
being constrained by the universe’s invariances. To Spinoza’s way of think- 
ing, this is upside down: without the invariances that form the fabric of my 
being, there would be nothing to “constrain.” I am nothing without those 
invariances. 

The will does not come up much in Spinoza’s exposition of his positive 
views, but reason does. I find the way Spinoza talks about reason instructive. 
He refers to the precepts of reason and someone who is led by or governed by 
reason. Being led by reason can sound as if reason is a sort of sub-agent—the 
power that is exercising leadership or issuing edicts. But the way the discussion 
unfolds makes clear that this is not how Spinoza is looking at things. Being led 
by reason is a matter of your being rationally ordered or structured. The more 
you are structured reason-wise, as we might put it, the greater your perfection, 
the greater your power of acting, the greater your virtue, and the greater your 
freedom. What this looks like exactly—and there are hard questions here—has 
a lot to do with, according to Spinoza, having your cognition arranged in accor- 
dance with the order of the intellect rather than the order of the imagination. 
To be sure, Spinoza sometimes writes of the power or dominion of reason over 
the emotions,”’ but what this turns out to mean is, roughly, the better I under- 
stand myself and my place in the universe, the less I am determined by the affects. 
While being more structured reason-wise makes me more powerful, my reason is 
not itself a power. Reason is not a faculty for Spinoza. 


°7 See E4p17s, Spref, and S5pp1—20. 
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I’ve been discussing Spinoza’s conception of the ontology of power. I want to 
turn briefly to the question of determinism. Jf my will were an absolute or insular 
power, a causal ground that was prior to and independent of (the rest of) the uni- 
verse, then one could imagine that my will was also an undetermined cause. If so, I 
might be able, for example, to use it to extricate myself from a Buridan’s ass situa- 
tion: which bale of hay I go for could be absolutely settled by my will and nothing 
else. Now, to be sure, Spinoza takes a very dim view of this last amendment— 
namely, adding to the faculty of the will an ability to act in an undetermined way.”® 
But the original sin here is that of getting the ontology of power wrong—and 
that’s a very serious mistake, whether you make it with respect to something as 
determinate as a faculty of iron-drawing in the magnet or as (allegedly) indeter- 
minate as an absolute free will. One reason we don’t act in the way that many 
Aristotelian philosophers thought we do, according to Spinoza, is that we are 
not undetermined; another reason we don’t act in the way that most Aristotelians 
thought we do is that we don’t possess absolute powers. Explanations of what we 
do no more bottom out at us—in our powers and our natures—than explanations 
of what magnets do bottom out locally at their natures. And, if we don’t make this 
mistake of attributing to ourselves a prior, compartmentalized faculty of the will, 
it will be very difficult to make the second mistake of adding indeterminacy to that 
power. Spinoza expresses the point nicely in the last sentence of the passage from 
the KV that we’ve been considering: 


And so, as we have shown that the will is not a thing in Nature, but only 
in fancy, I think it unnecessary to ask whether the will is free or not free. 
(KV II 16) 


The KV is helpful for appreciating the relatively secondary role that physical 
determinism plays in Spinoza’s thought about free will, for in that text, Spinoza 
evidently flirts with a lack of determination in the physical order.” In a num- 
ber of passages he invokes the idea, associated with some Cartesians, that the 
mind or soul could influence the direction (but not the quantity) of motion in 
physical order.*° This suggests that, at the most basic level, what brings Spinoza 
to his position on the will is not physical determinism. To be sure, Spinoza’s 


°8T discuss Spinoza’s handling of a Buridan’s ass situation in “The Ethics in Spinoza’s Ethics” 
in Matt Kisner and Andrew Youpa, eds., Essays on Spinoza’s Ethical Theory (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2014, pp. 20-40). 

» T write “flirting” because Spinoza says things elsewhere in the KV that seem to be at odds 
with the idea that the soul or mind could redirect motion in the body. For example, Spinoza sug- 
gests that the mind is an Idea of the body (II 19); but in order for the mind to change the direction 
of the body, there would have to be something else to the mind which can account for the change 
in direction, unaccounted for by the body itself. See the reference to Wolf in the next note. 

*° See Wolf’s helpful commentary on this point, 227-229. The view that mind or soul can 
change the direction (but not the quantity) is found among Descartes’ students (and attributed 
to Descartes by Leibniz), but is not, to my knowledge, found in Descartes’ texts. Daniel Garber 
discusses where the view appears in his “Spinoza’s Cartesian Dualism in the Korte Verhandeling.” 
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thinking about the will is deeply informed by his sense of the basic shape of the 
physical order. But in the KV he is not reasoning that since the physical world 
is deterministic, any account of the will must be fitted around this fact. Rather, 
the lesson Spinoza draws from the plenum physics, at the time of the KV, is 
that there is a profound priority of the universe’s global structure with respect 
to its local structure: the universe is not an assemblage of finite substances with 
encapsulated powers; finite things and their activities are rather manifestations 
of the universe’s global invariances. There is no room for Aristotelian-style 
faculties within the plenum. Not finding such faculties in the physical order, 
Spinoza does not want to reintroduce them in the psychological order. 

Spinoza’s thesis that the will is not a real power calls for a rethinking of 
our position as agents in the universe in a particularly far-reaching way. Our 
naive picture of ourselves as cell-like agents is challenged by Spinoza’s idea 
that we are manifestations of the world’s power—that we are ways in which the 
universe’s geometric, kinetic, and dynamic invariances are made determinate. 
My naive sense of myself as a basic or fundamental actor is profoundly chal- 
lenged by the thought that the universe’s causal invariances permeate my being 
in such a way that none of the universe’s causation bottoms out at me (or, for 
that matter, at any finite being).*'! By way of contrast, the idea that I might be 
necessitated or determined in all I do (which for Spinoza may be a corollary of 
the first point) seems to be a secondary issue, almost a distraction. 

Now, one might think that Descartes would have already made the point 
about the ontology of power that I am crediting Spinoza with. After all, didn’t 
he warn in the Meditations that the “customary search for final causes in phys- 
ics” was “totally useless” and that it is “rash” to think we can know God’s 
purposes? This would seem to involve a rejection of a picture of a physical 
individual as a collection of powers structured about some end or ends (final 
causes). Well, maybe this is how Descartes views bodies. But when it comes to 
minds, he seems as knee deep in faculties as the Aristotelians. In the Meditations, 
Descartes tells us, for example, that error depends on “two concurrent causes, 
namely on the faculty of cognizing [facultate cognoscendi], which is in me, and 
on the faculty of choosing or freedom of choice [facultate eligendi]” (AT 7:56 | 
CSM 2:39), which faculties he goes on to identify with the intellect and the will, 
respectively. In the Sixth Meditation, Descartes provides an explicit account of 
what the “faculty of imagining [imaginandi facultate|” (AT 7:71 | CSM 2:50) 
is and an implicit account of what the senses are. More important than the 


5! We get some sense of the jolt of Spinoza’s position when he writes in KV II 16 that “[flor 
we have said that the understanding is purely passive; it is an awareness, in the soul, of the essence 
and existence of things; so that is never we who affirm or deny something of a thing, but it is 
the thing itself that affirms or denies, in us, something of itself.” There’s a lot going on here, 
and Spinoza will find better ways to say what he wants to say in the Ethics, but one thing this 
quote brings out is how the disappearance of the faculty unsettles who we are and how we do 
what we do. 
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faculty vocabulary is the philosophic thought underneath it. And here, it is 
striking that Descartes thinks about the mind and its powers in the same way 
as an Aristotelian thinks about a substance and its powers: the intellect, the 
will, the imagination, and the senses are all basic powers, with which the mind 
is endowed, so as to enable it to realize its aims (one of which is to preserve its 
union with the body). 

In exorcising Aristotelian-style faculties from the psychological arena, 
Spinoza tried to provide a more unified account of reality than the one he 
found in Descartes. In this, he faced a daunting task. It is much harder, it seems, 
to get away from faculties when we think about the psychological than it is 
when we think about the physical. And, to be sure, Spinoza’s text leaves us 
with some difficult questions, for example, the details of the transition from 
having one’s mind (predominantly) arranged according to the order of the 
imagination to its being (predominantly) arranged according to the order of 
the intellect. As commentators have noted, Spinoza is not particularly forth- 
coming with the details here.*’ I think it is natural to wonder whether some of 
the traditional dualism that Spinoza is trying to avoid might not be reassert- 
ing itself in his handling of the two orders. Be that as it may, we should not 
underestimate Spinoza’s achievement. His turn away from faculties seems to 
have been locally decisive. Leibniz, for example, follows Spinoza’s lead here, 
construing the difference between higher and lower forms of cognition along 
a gradation or a continuum of clarity and distinctness, rather than as a matter 
of the possession of irreducible faculties. True, Leibniz will try to restore our 
substancehood to us and so explanation or causation will (in a sense) again 
bottom out at us, but it will be a substancehood that does not involve endowing 
us with Aristotelian-style faculties. In this, Leibniz will agree with the young 
Spinoza of the KV and the older Spinoza of the Ethics that the Aristotelians 
have misunderstood the ontology of power.** 


» See Between Two Worlds, 20-21, 100-105, 238-240, 249-264, and 369-378. 

* See, e.g., Lilli Alanen, “Spinoza on the Human Mind,” and Margaret Wilson, “Spinoza’s 
Theory of Knowledge,” 89-141, especially concluding section, 131-133. 

“Tam grateful to Joseph Almog for extensive discussion of topics related to this chapter. 
Some of the ideas and formulations contained in this chapter, I am sure, originated from his 
side of our conversations. I also benefited from Karolina Hiibner’s, Olli Koistinen’s, and Andrew 
Youpa’s thoughtful questions, not all of which, I am afraid, have been adequately addressed. 
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Spinoza’s Essentialism in the Short Treatise 


Valtter1 Viljanen 


Introduction 


It is not, as such, very contentious to read Spinoza as a clear proponent of 
metaphysical essentialism. But the extent to which his thought revolves around 
essences, or natures, in the early Short Treatise on God, Man, and His Well-Being 
is, I believe, nevertheless striking. In what follows, I attempt to trace the rather 
consistent essentialist thread that runs through the whole work. This allows 
us not only to better understand the work itself but also to obtain a firmer 
grasp of the nature of Spinoza’s entire philosophical enterprise. In many ways, 
the essentialism we find in the Short Treatise is in line with Spinoza’s mature 
thought; but there are also significant differences, and discerning them throws 
light on the development of Spinoza’s philosophy. 


The Basic Features of Essences 


Right from the abrupt start of the Short Treatise, much of Spinoza’s argumen- 
tation relies on a particular notion of essence or nature.! The very first note is 
especially revealing: 


Understand the definite nature [natuur], by which the thing is what it is, 
and which cannot in any way be taken from it without destroying it, as 
it belongs to the essence [wezen] of a mountain to have a valley, or the 
essence of a mountain is that it has a valley. This is truly eternal and 


' Here, as elsewhere in Spinoza’s works, I understand Spinoza to use the two terms inter- 
changeably; perhaps “nature” has a somewhat less technical ring to it. 
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immutable, and must always be in the concept of a mountain, even if it 
does not exist, and never did.” 


Thus, it can be said that essences are, for Spinoza, those features of reality that 
make things the individuals they are.? The passage also makes clear that there 
is a close linkage between essences and the concepts of things that have those 
essences. From the Ethics we know that Spinoza came to endorse the (tradi- 
tional) view that each thing has a definition that expresses the essence of the 
thing. Short Treatise is less explicit about this, but we do find clear indications 
that this is, in fact, something that Spinoza presupposes already in the early 
work. Consider, for instance, the following: 


But since we do not have, of the remaining attributes, such a knowledge 
as we have of extension, let us see whether, having regard to the modes 
of extension, we can discover a more particular definition, which is more 
suited to express the essence of our soul.* 


Evidently, a definition captures the concept of its object and thereby expresses 
the essence of that object. And as the first quote evinces, these concepts do not 
contain anything temporal in them; that a mountain must have a valley “must 
always be in the concept of a mountain.”° 

The beginning of the Short Treatise illuminates other important aspects of 
Spinoza’s essentialism as well. Spinoza writes: 


Whatever we clearly and distinctly understand to belong [behooren] to the 
nature of a thing, we can truly affirm of that thing. 


And slightly later in a marginal note, we can read the following: 


That other Ideas [of things other than infinite attributes] exist is, indeed, 
possible, but not necessary. But whether they exist or not, their essence 
is always necessary like the Idea of a triangle, or that of the soul’s love 
without the body, etc., so that even if I thought at first that I had feigned 
them, afterwards I would still be forced to say that they are and would 
be no less the same, even if neither I nor any other man had ever thought 
of them. That is why they are not feigned by me, and also must have 


°KVI1|GI/15/21-26|C 61. 

3 It should be noted that these features are, as the passage states, eternal and immutable; 
cf.: “[T]he essence of a thing is immutable” (KV H 15 | G I/80/6-7 | C 121). 

4 KV app 2 | G I/120/7-11 | C 155, emphasis added. 

SKVI1|GI/15/25—26 | C 61. Cf: “As note | says, a mountain without a valley, for example, 
would cease to be a mountain, and that is why the valley belongs [. . .] to the nature of the moun- 
tain” (Boss, L’enseignement de Spinoza, 9). 

®KVI1|GI/15/9-11 | C 61, emphasis added. 
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a subject [subjectum] outside me, which is not me, a subject without which 
they cannot be.’ 


So I see now that the truth, essence or existence of any thing does not 
depend on me. For as has been shown in connection with the second kind 
of Ideas, they are what they are without me, whether according to their 
essence alone or according to their essence and existence together. I find 
this to be true also—indeed much more so—of this third, unique idea [of 
a necessary being]: not only does it not depend on me, but on the contrary 
he alone must be the subject of what I affirm of him, so that if he did not 
exist, I would not be able to affirm anything at all of him, though I can do 
this of other things, even if they do not exist. [I find] also that he must be 
the subject of all other things.’ 


Read together, the upshot is that what can be affirmed of a thing is affirmed of 
a subject. This can be read as a sign of Spinoza endorsing an important element 
of the traditional substance/accident ontology. In it, substances, or things, are 
subjects of accidents that can be predicated of substances. Further evidence 
for this can be found later in the first part of the Short Treatise, when Spinoza 
contends: 


[W]e have already found previously that there must be an infinite and 
perfect being, by which nothing else can be understood but a being of 
which all in all must be predicated [een wezen, van ‘t welke alles in allen 
moet gezeid worden]. For of a being which has some essence, [some] 
attributes must be predicated, and the more essence one ascribes to it, the 
more attributes one must also ascribe to it.’ 


So obviously, the “all in all” does not consist of essential features only. Thus, 
more seems to “belong” to the nature of a thing than only those features con- 
stitutive of it, namely also attributes or things that come with the essence—in 
traditional terms, accidents. For Spinoza’s God, of course, finite things also 
count among these accompanying features. Attributes, properties, or features 
always have a subject—presumably, some particular thing—of which they can 
be predicated.!° Moreover, those subjects exist outside the cognitive agent.'! 


TKVI1|GI/17/15-21 | C 63, emphases added. 

SKVI1|GI/17/25-33 | C 63, emphases added. 

°KV1I2|G 1/23/18-24 | C 69-70, emphasis added. 

'° Tn this respect, the Short Treatise has much to offer to the discussion concerning predica- 
tion (see, e.g., Curley, Spinoza’s Metaphysics, chap. 1; Jarrett, “The Concepts of Substance and 
Mode in Spinoza”; Bennett, A Study of Spinoza’s Ethics, chap. 4; Carriero, “On the Relationship 
Between Mode and Substance in Spinoza’s Metaphysics”; Melamed, “Spinoza’s Metaphysics of 
Substance”; Viljanen, “Spinoza’s Ontology”). 

'! Cf. note 24 below. 
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From this we can draw the conclusion, I think, that also essences always must 
have a subject; they must be essences of some thing. 

To summarize what Spinoza has taught us thus far, things are the individ- 
uals they are in virtue of essences, immutable and eternal features of reality 
capturable by a definition, the bearers of which are subjects of predication. 
However, Spinoza says little to explicate why he so quickly introduces essences 
in the Short Treatise, so an explication of this cannot but remain somewhat 
conjectural. I would like to suggest that, unlike for many of us, it never was a 
live option for him to think that reality might not have true structure, intelligi- 
bility, and stability. Or, to put it differently, I do not believe that Spinoza ever 
seriously entertained taking what may be called the Heraclitean route; rather, 
he works within the Platonic framework (in a wide sense). From this point of 
departure, it certainly seems evident that there must be something responsible 
for the intelligibility and identity of things—certain features of reality itself.! 
And Spinoza calls these features essences or natures, obviously feeling no need 
to revise the traditional philosophical landscape in this respect. If this is, at 
least roughly, an appropriate line of interpretation, it is in fact rather under- 
standable that these features cannot be temporal entities that go in and out of 
existence: this would disqualify them from being objects of real knowledge, 
that is, of true cognition that can be had only of permanent things. Thus, the 
definitions of essences cannot contain temporal determinations in them, for 
otherwise the very core of things would be out of the reach of our intellect—an 
intolerable situation for anyone convinced that reality is cognizable with our 
intellect. 

A further notable feature of the essentialism of the Short Treatise is its 
rather straightforward endorsement of the view that essences are individual, 
unique to their possessors: 


But we have rightly regarded this as indicating their ignorance; for al/ 
and only the particulars have a cause, not the universals, because they are 
nothing. 


God, then, is a cause of, and provider for, only particular things. So if 
particular things have to agree with another nature, they will not be able 
to agree with their own, and consequently will not be able to be what 
they truly are. E.g., if God had created all men like Adam was before 
the fall, then he would have created only Adam, and not Peter or Paul. 
But God’s true perfection is that he gives all things their essence, from 
the least to the greatest; or to put it better, he has everything perfect in 
himself.'? 


" For more on this, see my Spinoza’s Geometry of Power, 10-11. 
8 KV 16|G 1/43/5-17 | C 87, emphases added. 
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To my mind, the way in which Spinoza shifts from the denial of universals to 
talking about particular things and God giving “all things their essence, from 
the least to the greatest” is most easily understood as follows: each and every 
particular thing is endowed with its individual essence, whereas strictly speak- 
ing there are no universals and thus no essences common to many things.'4 
Moreover, the “from the least to the greatest” passage suggests that there is a 
continuum of individual essences. Perhaps one could say that a certain area in 
that continuum is such that its occupants can be called, for instance, human 
beings, most probably because they share certain features (such as a complex 
structure of bodies in a certain ratio of motion and rest). 

More evidence for this reading can be found in the second part of the Short 
Treatise: 


That belongs to the nature of a thing without which the thing can neither 
exist nor be understood: but this is not sufficient; it must be in such a way 
that the proposition is always convertible, viz. that what is said also can 
neither be nor be understood without the thing.'® 


This, of course, is the forerunner of E2d2, which definitely pushes the reader to 
regard essences as individual—and has, in fact, generally been taken as a piece 
of evidence for the individuality of essences.!° 

Indeed, I believe that all the aforementioned features of Spinoza’s essential- 
ism can be found unchanged in the Ethics as well, even though the definition of 
essence comes as late as in the beginning of the second part of the masterpiece. 
It can thus be observed that the Short Treatise displays some of its author’s 
essentialist tendencies more openly than the Ethics (for instance, that eternal 
and immutable essences form a crucial starting point for proper philosophy, 
and that things can be predicated of other things) and others less openly (that 
definitions express essences and that from these definable essences many things 
necessarily follow). 


The Ontological Status of Essences 


The aforesaid sheds light on what Spinoza means by essences. However, rela- 
tively little, if anything, has been said about the ontological status of essences. 
Are they real entities? Or perhaps beings of reason? How do the essences of 
finite things relate to that of God? In what follows, I attempt to provide some 
answers to these questions. 


4 In “The Framework of Essences in Spinoza’s Ethics,” Christopher Martin calls the latter 
“species-essences.” 

'S KV II pref. | G 1/53/3034 | C 94. 

'6 See, e.g., Martin, “The Framework of Essences.” 
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As far as I can see, in the Short Treatise the first—and rather puzzling— 
statement concerning these issues is located in a marginal note to the second 
chapter: 


To say here that the nature of the thing required this [limitation], and 
therefore it could not be otherwise, is to say nothing. For the nature of 
the thing cannot require anything unless it exists. If you say that one can 
nevertheless see what belongs to the nature of a thing that does not exist, 
that is true as regards existence, but not at all as regards essence. 


In this lies the difference between creating and generating: creating, then, 
is bringing a thing about as regards essence and existence together; but in 
generating a thing comes about as regards existence only. Therefore, there 
is no creating in Nature, but only generating. 


So if God creates, he creates the nature of the thing together with the 
thing. And so he would be envious if (being able but not willing) he had 
created the thing in such a way that it would not agree with its cause in 
essence and existence. 


But what we here call creating cannot really be said to have ever happened, 
and we mention it only to show what we can say about it, once we make 
the distinction between creating and generating."” 


Now it may be asked, how can Spinoza say that “the nature of a thing cannot 
require anything unless it exists”? And what does the next sentence, “[i]f you 
say that one can nevertheless see what belongs to the nature of a thing that 
does not exist, that is true as regards existence, but not at all as regards essence,” 
mean? And why is creation not possible, only generation? As it is, the note 
appears rather mysterious, obviously resting on a number of presuppositions. 
I would suggest that the note turns on a specific theory about the relation- 
ship between God’s attributes and finite things. According to this theory, finite 
things are contained in the attributes. The latter appendix to the Short Treatise 
states this in unambiguous terms: “But it should be noted in addition that these 
modes, when considered as not really existing, are nevertheless equally con- 
tained [begreepen] in their attributes.”'® Moreover, and in line with the tenet 
that essences form the core of things, Spinoza states precisely that essences are 
contained in the attributes. For instance, the following passage indicates this: 


The true essence of an object is something which is really distinct from 
the Idea of that object, and this something (by a3) either exists really, or is 
contained in another thing which exists really and from which one cannot 
distinguish this essence really, but only modally; such are all the essences 


KV 12|G 1/20/23-38 | C 67. 
'§ KV app 2 | G I/119/20-23 | C 154-155. 
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of things we see which, when they did not previously exist, were contained in 
extension, motion and rest, and which, when they do exist, are distinguished 
from extension not really, but only modally.”” 


So all the essences of bodies were contained in extension already before their 
existence; and even existing bodies are only modally distinct from their attri- 
bute. Moreover, in the attribute of thought there are ideas that “track” precisely 
the essences of things of different attributes (such as extension): “[N]o thing 
is in God’s infinite intellect unless it exists formally in Nature[.]”?? Moreover: 


That the most immediate mode of the attribute we call thought has 
objectively in itself the formal essence of all things, so that if one 
posited any formal things whose essence did not exist objectively in the 
above-named attribute, it would not be infinite or supremely perfect in 
its kind[.}" 


This, in fact, is Spinoza’s point of departure for the explanation he gives in 
the Short Treatise of the mind-body union; however, discussing it would take 
us too far afield.” For the present purposes, it suffices that we note that the 
essences of things are contained in the attributes, and of those essences the 
immediate mode of the attribute of thought forms ideas, whereby become con- 
stituted also human minds. 

This is not the only occurrence of the containment theory of essences in 
early Spinoza. In the Metaphysical Thoughts we find the following passage: 


Hence we can easily reply to the questions that are usually raised 
concerning essence. These questions are as follows: whether essence 
is distinguished from existence? and if it is distinguished, whether it is 
anything different from the idea? and if it is something different from an 
idea, whether it has any being outside the intellect? The last of these must 
surely be granted. 


To the first question we reply by making a distinction: in God essence is 
not distinguished from existence, since his essence cannot be conceived 
without existence; but in other things it does differ from and certainly can 
be conceived without existence. To the second we say that a thing that is 
conceived clearly and distinctly, or truly, outside the intellect is something 
different from the idea. 


But again it is asked whether that being outside the intellect is by itself or 
has been created by God. To this we reply that the formal essence neither 


' KV app 1, p4d | G I/116/8-17 | C 152, emphasis added. 

KV I2|G1/22/14-16 | C 68-69. 

2! KV app 2 | G I/117/18-23 | C 152-153. 

~ For an interpretation of the mind-body union that coheres well, I believe, with the account 
given in the Short Treatise, see Koistinen, “Desire and Good in Spinoza,” 222-223. 
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is by itself nor has been created, for both these presuppose that the thing 
actually exists. Rather it depends on the divine essence alone, in which all 
things are contained. So in this sense we agree with those who say that the 
essences of things are eternal.” 


This is very much in line with what we have seen Spinoza claim in the Short 
Treatise. Essences are real entities, but not independent of the attributes. It 
thus seems to be one of Spinoza’s most deeply entrenched convictions that 
finite things are modes—entities of a particular subclass of properties or quali- 
ties, namely such that they cannot be or be conceived without the attribute 
which they modify (evidently through their essences). To contrast this with a 
very different type of (necessary) property: for instance, hotness was tradition- 
ally seen to always follow from fire, and the former most certainly can be or be 
conceived without the latter. So understandably, it is through God “all things 
that have any essence [. . .] are what they are[.]”” 

A particularly interesting feature of Spinoza’s attribute/mode ontology in 
the Short Treatise finds an expression in the following passage: 


And because there is no inequality at all in the attributes, nor in the 
essences of the modes, there can be no particularity in the Idea, since it 
is not in Nature. But whenever any of these modes put on their particular 
existence, and by that are in some way distinguished from their attributes 
(because their particular existence, which they have in the attribute, is 
then the subject of their essence), then a particularity presents itself in the 
essences of the modes, and consequently in their objective essences, which 
are necessarily contained in the Idea.”® 


The thesis is thus that only when things become actual, or when they are gen- 
erated into actuality, essences come to be distinguished from each other. This 
claim is in interesting tension with 2p8 of the Ethics. That proposition states, 
“(t]he ideas of singular things, or of modes, that do not exist must be compre- 
hended in God’s infinite idea in the same way as the formal essences of the 


CM 12 | G I/238—239 | C 304-305, latter emphasis added. 
4 But they are independent of the cognitive agent; recall: 


But whether they exist or not, their essence is always necessary like the Idea of a triangle, 
or that of the soul’s love without the body, etc., so that even if I thought at first that I had 
feigned them, afterwards I would still be forced to say that they are and would be no less the 
same, even if neither I nor any other man had ever thought of them. That is why they are not 
feigned by me, and also must have a subject outside me, which is not me, a subject without 
which they cannot be. (KV I 1 | G I/17/15—21 | C 63, emphasis added) 


For an argument that Spinoza is here developing further the line of thought Descartes pres- 
ents in the Fifth Meditation, see my Spinoza’s Geometry of Power, chap. 1. 

> KV IL 18 | G 1/88/9-10 | C 128. 

°6 KV app 2 | G I/119/23—32 | C 155, emphases added. 
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singular things, or modes, are contained in God’s attributes.” The corollary is 
also instructive: 


From this it follows that so long as singular things do not exist, except insofar 
as they are comprehended in God’s attributes, their objective being, or ideas, 
do not exist except insofar as God’s infinite idea exists. And when singular 
things are said to exist, not only insofar as they are comprehended in God’s 
attributes, but insofar also as they are said to have duration, their ideas also 
involve the existence through which they are said to have duration.”’ 


Now it is one thing to say that ideas of non-actual things exist only in God’s 
infinite idea and have duration only when their objects have duration, and quite 
another to say that the essences that are the objects of ideas are not distin- 
guished from each other until they become actualized. In fact, given that the 
whole point of E2p8 is to show how we can have ideas of non-actual things, 
the proposition would not get off the ground without the premise that essences 
that are comprehended in attributes alone can be distinguished from each 
other. What Spinoza says in E2p8 (and its corollary and scholium) clearly 
presupposes that (formal) essences are distinct and thereby can be objects of 
ideas even when they are not actual. I would suggest that this difference stems 
from the fact that still in the Short Treatise, Spinoza was rather far from the 
full-fledged theory of the eternal and temporal realms on which much of the 
Ethics is built.*8 So from early on, Spinoza endorsed the view that essences 
are contained in the attributes; however, this view underwent some important 
changes. To my mind, the Metaphysical Thoughts indicates that formal essences 
rather rapidly gained a more robust ontological status,” their identity not being 
really dependent on temporal matters from that work onward. 


Essences and Causality 


Quite early in the Short Treatise, Spinoza states that “no thing through itself 
[door zig zelfs| seeks its own destruction[.]”*® The phrase “through itself” already 


27 E2p8e. 

8 T would thus agree with Martial Gueroult and Charles Jarrett. The former argues that in the 
Short Treatise, the essence of a mode “is absorbed in the undifferentiated being of the attribute” 
(Spinoza I, 99), but in the Ethics essences have “actual reality distinct from the actual reality of 
their existence” (p. 101). The latter notes that the passage of the second appendix to the Short 
Treatise is “evidently a precursor” of E2p8, 2p8c, and 2p8s and comments on it as follows: “Unlike 
the doctrine of the E[thics], however, his position in this passage is that neither the modes, their 
essences nor their ideas are distinct from the attributes until they come to exist. That is, the modes 
(or essences of modes) are particulars, distinct from the attributes and from each other, only when 
they exist temporally” (Jarrett, “The Development of Spinoza’s Conception of Immortality,” 162). 

?° See, however, Huenemann, “The Middle Spinoza,” 219. 

*KVII| GI/18/13-14| C 64. 
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strongly suggests that no nature or essence can destroy its possessor—the 
“itself” here is most probably that what an essence determines.*! This is con- 
firmed by a much later passage stating “[flor nothing by its own nature seeks its 
own destruction.”*’ These passages prefigure E3p4, “[n]o thing can be destroyed 
except through an external cause.” So we know what things do not do in virtue 
of their essences: they do not act in self-destructive ways. Destructive factors 
must come from outside, and it is presumably the essence that draws the bound- 
ary between the inside and the outside. 

In the Short Treatise, the discussion on causation largely focuses on God’s 
causality. One of the major points—if not the major point—Spinoza wants to 
drive home is that God is the immanent or internal cause.** This is made clear 
already before the analysis of God’s causality in the third chapter of the first 
part—‘outside God, there is nothing, [. . .] he is an immanent cause”**—and 
much in the two dialogues revolves around this.*? The way in which Theophilus 
puts the discussion concerning the immanent or internal cause in essential- 
ist terms, “[t]he essence of a thing does not increase through its union with 
another thing,” indicates that it is precisely the essence that is the internal 
cause. Moreover, in the discussion it is made clear that an essence makes a 
whole with its effects and does not change in causing the effects.*’ 

So in virtue of his essence, God is the immanent cause of his effects. But does the 
same model apply to finite things? When Spinoza begins to discuss striving—prima 
facie a causal notion—of finite things, this would seem to be the case: 


For it is evident that no thing, through its own nature, could strive for 
its own destruction, but that on the contrary, each thing in itself has a 
striving to preserve itself in its state, and bring itself to a better one.* 


However, it may still be asked, in what sense is this striving causal? And what is 
its relation to God’s immanent causality? Here the following passage is highly 
relevant: 


Freedom of the Will is completely inconsistent with a continuous 
creation, viz. that the same action is required in God to preserve [a thing] 


3! For an analysis of the phrases a se and in se in the Ethics, see my Spinoza’s Geometry of 
Power, 69-73. 

» KV IL 17| G 1/86/14-15 | C 127, emphasis added. 

33. “(AJjn immanent or internal cause (which is all one, according to me)” (KV II 26 |G 
T/110/22—23 | C 148). 

4 KVI2|G1/26/18-19 | C72. 

* See esp. G 1/30/20-31 | C 76. 

*° G 1/31/29-30 | C77. 

37 G/31/30 | C 77. “The whole is only a being of reason” “made of various united individuals” 
(1/32-33, emphasis added). It should be noted that remaining unchanged in causing one’s effects 
is a traditional mark of the emanative cause. 

KV I15|G1/40/7-10 | C 84. See also KV IT 7 | G 1/68/89 | C 110. 
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in being as to create it, and that without this action the thing could 
not exist for a moment. If this is so, nothing can be attributed to [the 
will]. But one must say that God has created it as it is; for since it has no 
power to preserve itself while it exists, much less can it produce something 
through itself. If someone should say, therefore, that the soul produces the 
volition of itself, I ask: from what power? Not from that which was, for 
that no longer exists. Nor from that which it now has, for it does not have 
any by which it could exist or endure for the least moment, because it is 
continuously created. So because there is no thing which has any power to 
preserve itself or to produce anything, the only conclusion left is that God 
alone is, and must be, the efficient cause of all things, and that all Volitions 
are determined by him.” 


This sounds very occasionalistic indeed. Given this, it seems rather obvious 
that, strictly speaking, finite things have no power of their own. The following 
striking statement is in line with this: 


[W]e are truly God’s servants—indeed, his slaves [. . .]. For if we were left 
to ourselves, and so did not depend on God, there would be very little, or 
nothing, that we could accomplish].]” 


Despite this, there are passages in which Spinoza talks about finite things in 
seemingly causal terms. For instance, he says that “[t]he more essence a thing 
has, the more it also has of action and the less of passion.”“! Moreover, 


[s]ince God’s essence is infinite, it has an infinite action, and an infinite 
negation of passion [. . .]; consequently, the more things, through their 
greater essence, are united with God, the more they also have of action, 
and the less of passion[.]” 


Still more important, there are also places in which Spinoza talks about causal 
powers of finite things, at least about that of mind: “[I]t [the intellect] can pro- 
duce ideas in itself, and outside itself effects agreeing well with its nature”; 
“from what has been said it is also clear which things are in our power and are 
subjected to no external causes.”“3 When this and the claims concerning striving 
are read together with the passage invoking occasionalism, it seems that there is 
a notable tension in Spinoza’s thought about these matters. 

I would suggest that we understand the issue as follows. Evidently, God is 
the only true cause. Through their essences, some things can be said to be more 


» KV IT 16 | G 1/82/23—38 | C 123, emphases added. 
“KV II 18 | G 1/87/59 | C 127-128. 

4 KV II 26 | G I/110/8-9 | C 147. 

© KV IT 26| G I/111/5-10| C 148. 

8 KV II 26 | G1/112/9-16| C 149. 
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united than others with this cause and thus to be more active.“ But from this 
it does not follow that they would be causes, properly speaking. This would, 
in turn, explain Spinoza’s curious way of talking about essences of things as 
allowing of degrees: we have already encountered the phrase “more essence,” 
which occurs in several places.** This strikes me as a cumbersome expression, 
and one may wonder why Spinoza adopts it—why does he not just say that 
one thing has more power than another? One possible explanation for this is 
that because of the occasionalistic tendencies he displays in the Short Treatise, 
Spinoza wants here to avoid talking about finite things’ power, which could 
hardly be understood in non-causal terms. So to render all this as consistent as 
possible with the occasionalism-invoking passage (in KV IT 16), I would suggest 
that in the Short Treatise, talk about actions or causal powers of things is, in 
fact, metaphorical. In the final analysis, it is only God who has power, whereas 
finite things have none. It is as if Spinoza considers the power of the universe in 
terms of a zero-sum game and concludes that since God is omnipotent, there is 
no power left for anything else to have. The following passage is put in terms of 
being, but gives some textual support for this reading: “God alone has being, 
and all other things have no being, but are modes.’ The claim that modes have 
no being may appear surprising; but as having causal power is one traditional 
mark of real being, this is in fact in concordance with the occasionalistic strain 
of the Short Treatise. 

Of course, as we know, in the Ethics this position is emphatically discarded. 
One reason for this might be that it is difficult to see in what sense things can 
be said to “strive” to preserve their existence and even promote it, if what really 
happens is that God just recreates them anew in certain states. Still a more 
important reason—probably the major reason—for this change, I would be 
inclined to think, is that Spinoza came to the conclusion that within his monis- 
tic system there is no problem in finite things having power of their own: a 
substance can full well cause effects via its properties (or modes);*’ God’s abso- 
lutely infinite power is modified or “channeled through” (the essences of) finite 
things.** So, in fact, the monistic framework can offer a rather beautiful solu- 
tion to what was called the problem of secondary causation. 


“ Ethics contains passages that say that we can participate in God’s nature to a varying 
degree; see E2p49s2 | G I/135/34-35; 4p45c2s; 4app31. I am grateful to Andrew Youpa for point- 
ing this out to me. 

*® In addition to KV II 26 | G I/110/8 | C 147, see KV HT 15 | G 1/79/35 | C 120-121; KV II 25 | 
G 1/107/30-31 | C 145; KV II 26 | G I/111/8 | C 148. Cf. also: “Those are the actions of men who 
have a great perfection or essence” (KV II 18 | G I/87/28-30 | C 128). 

4 KV IL 5 | G 1/64/20-21 | C 107. 

4” On this, see Koistinen, “Causation in Spinoza,” 68. 

4 For more on this, see my Spinoza’s Geometry of Power, 75. 
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Conclusion 


In this chapter, I have attempted to show that the Short Treatise is to a great 
extent based on, and offers an elaborate expression of, a specific brand of 
essentialist metaphysics. This, in turn, informs us of the development of 
Spinoza’s thought. It would seem that Spinoza’s notion of essence remained 
rather stable throughout his career, but its ontological status underwent 
some changes. Moreover and most important, unlike the Short Treatise, the 
Ethics makes it very clear that all essences, not just that of God, are causally 
efficacious.” 


*” T would like to acknowledge that the work on this chapter has been financially supported 
by the Academy of Finland (project numbers 127410 and 275583) and the Turku Institute for 
Advanced Studies. 


{12} 
When Was Spinoza Not Young Any More? 


Frédéric Manzini 


Being Young and Being Old 


It is a hugely widespread commonplace that people have to be young before 
they get old. What does this mean? As far as normal people are concerned, it 
means that they can be, let’s say, quite “foolish” during some years of child- 
hood and then become “reasonable” in adulthood—or at least they appear to 
become reasonable, which is sufficient to be treated as an adult. As for philoso- 
phers, however, or as for scientists and artists as well, things are very different. 
I don’t intend to argue that they have always been reasonable in their early 
youth, but rather that in their case “being young” and then “getting old” means 
something different. It means that they are first immature philosophically speak- 
ing; that is, they are something like incapable of “thinking for themselves” and 
have to wait and work enough in order to think uniquely, to get accustomed to 
their own philosophy instead of trying to understand and eventually repeat, in 
a more or less skillful and subtle way, what has already been thought by others. 
And it is highly noticeable that in this particular sense, philosophers have the 
possibility of never getting old as long as they fail to produce their own way 
of thinking—and that is what professors of philosophy are: during their entire 
lives and even, in a way, forever, they stay young. 

What about Spinoza? Does something like “the young Spinoza” really 
exist? Has he ever been immature, that is to say: has he ever not been Spinoza, 
the great philosopher we study, but instead a simple novice? Can Spinoza’s 
philosophical coming of age be pointed out, and if so, when exactly did it 
occur? The usual approach to answering this question consists in poring over 
the Short Treatise or the Treatise on the Emendation of the Intellect (TIE) 
alongside the Ethics in order to determine if there is an evolution or not 
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between the different positions Spinoza adopted, and then to delineate two 
periods and thus an evolution in his philosophy. My method is somewhat 
different. It is neither chronological nor biographical. I will instead look 
at Spinoza’s attitude toward philosophy and his own thought in general. 
When did he act as if he thought he was a philosopher? Thus my particular 
focus here is on the unfinished third part of Renati Des Cartes Principiorum 
Philosophiae |Descartes’ Principles of Philosophy (DPP)], as followed by the 
Metaphysical Thoughts. 


Spinoza’s Most Neglected Text? 


The third part of DPP seems to be one of the least interesting of all Spinoza’s 
written texts. Its philosophical significance is often seen as very poor, notice- 
ably of lesser interest than the Hebraic Grammar. What really is the point of 
these few pages? Commentators usually do not say a single word about what is 
undoubtedly a quite embarrassing and thankless object. As for them, the first 
two parts of these Principles do have some interest inasmuch as they obviously 
enable one to notice some parallels and differences in doctrine and method 
between Spinoza and Descartes,! and eventually see to what extent Spinoza 
is still a Cartesian or not. But almost no one seems to pay any attention to 
what Lodewijk Meyer himself, in the middle of the preface, describes as a 
“fragment”: 


Haec igitur sunt, quae tibi, candide Lector, damus hoc in libello: nempe 
Renati Des Cartes primam & secundam Principiorum Philosophiae partes, 
una cum fragmento tertiae, quibus nostri Authoris Cogitata Metaphysica, 
nomine Appendicis, subjunximus.* 


This is what we offer you, therefore, dear reader, in this little volume: viz. 
the first and the second Parts of Descartes’ Principles of Philosophy, 
together with a fragment of the third, to which we have added under the 
name of an appendix the Metaphysical Thoughts of our author. 


This is perfectly correct: the third part is nothing but a fragment. As a matter 
of fact, this third part is very short, incomplete, and seems completely useless. 
It resembles a draft and certainly not a part of a published book such that we 
may wonder why Spinoza wanted to publish it as it is. And ¢hat is the significant 
problem we have to deal with. 


' For example in observing the vanishing of the cogito in Spinoza’s version of the text. 
2 DPP pref | G 1/130. 
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But before considering this, let us notice that there is something else quite 
peculiar regarding the role that the third part plays. If we have a look at the 
original title, we read: 


Renati Des Cartes principiorum Philosophie, Pars I & II, more geometrico 
demonstrate per Benedictum de Spinoza.’ 


Parts I and II of René Descartes’ Principles of philosophy, demonstrated 
in the geometrical manner, by Benedictus de Spinoza. 


It seems to be even doubtful whether the ghostly third part has ever been written!" 

As a matter of fact, why did the philosopher not stop his book after the 
first two parts instead of writing the Metaphysical Thoughts? Wouldn't it have 
been better? If I were in Spinoza’s position, this is what I would have preferred. 
I would have gotten rid of that embarrassing fragment that goes nowhere and 
does not seem to make any sense. I would have merely published the first two 
parts. But I am not Spinoza, and as a consequence I assume that Spinoza must 
have had proper good reasons for keeping it. 

Let’s first consider the reasons that he did not finish his work, and then try 
to see why he nonetheless decided to publish it. 


Why Didn’t Spinoza Finish the Third Part? 


It is all the more surprising that Spinoza interrupted his writing since the begin- 
ning of this third part is rather well-planned and promising. His intention is 
both clear and precise: it is to explain “all phenomena of nature” according to 
the doctrine of Descartes’ Principles of Philosophy and following the cosmo- 
logical program featured in the third part of the text. The third part logically 
follows from the first two, where everything seems to have been worked out. 
Spinoza initially announces that he intends to explain the fluidity of heavens, 
then he will establish that it is the cause of light before studying the sun and 
others stars, then comets and planets. So, everything seems to be on track... 
and thus it is all the more surprising? that the text halts abruptly; one reaches 
proposition 2 and notices that the rest is lacking: reliqua desiderantur. Spinoza 
never fulfilled his program. 

Meyer himself expected Spinoza to make some alteration or rather some 
additions, as he confesses in the preface: 


>GI/125. 

4 When he refers to his DPP in his correspondence (Ep. 13 and 58), Spinoza does not mention 
the third part. If commentators pay little interest to this text, so does Spinoza. 

> At the beginning of the third part, the small quantity of axioms and definitions (4 of each) 
in comparison with the first two parts can, however, be considered as an indication. 
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[. . .] majorem ac omnibus numeris absolutam in aliud tempus [Spinoza] 
rejecerit; si forte post hanc distractam impressionem nova adornaretur. 
Ad quam augendam conabimur etiam ab ipso [Spinoza] impetrare, ut 
totam tertiam Partem de Mundo aspectabili (cujus tantum adjunximus 
fragmentum, cum author hic institutioni finem imposuerit, et nos eo, 
quantulumcunque sit, lectorem privare noluerimus) absolvat. Atque hoc ut 
debito modo perficiatur, hinc inde in secunda parte quaedam de Fluidorum 
naturd, et proprietatibus propositiones interspargendae erunt, quod ut 
author tum exsequatur, pro virili adnitar. 


He [Spinoza] postponed until another time the complete and perfected 
volume, if per chance after the imperfect edition a new one should be 
demanded. To this end we shall urge him [Spinoza] to complete the third Part 
concerning the visible world. (Of this we have added the fragment our author 
has completed, for we were unwilling that the reader should be deprived of 
any part of his work, however small.) To better accomplish his purpose, 
certain propositions concerning the nature of fluid bodies had to be inserted 
in Part II. For my part, I shall urge him to speedily complete the work.° 


Meyer seems to be at variance with his friend Spinoza. He wished that it wasn’t 
the final cut, whereas Spinoza never expressed the need for further refinement 
of his text. Some suggested that Spinoza abandoned his work in its turn because 
Caesarius—the young man he was tutoring—left him. This is not a very good 
reason, for he could have completed his treatise anyway, thinking not of his 
pupil in particular but of his readers in general. Spinoza surely knew the way 
he intended to demonstrate some other propositions, and it should have been 
quite easy for him at least to indicate how. Others argue that Spinoza had no 
deep interest in cosmological issues. This is doubtful, considering some of his 
discussions with Oldenburg,’ for example. And regardless, Spinoza knew from 
the beginning of the third part that he had to face cosmological questions. In 
any case, there is no point in beginning a study, not finishing it, and publishing 
it anyway ... unless the incompletion itself has a specific meaning, as I think 
is the case. 

Before explaining this point, we might also point out that Spinoza is accus- 
tomed to leaving works unfinished. Admittedly, DPP is not the only incomplete 
work by Spinoza. The TIE and the Political Treatise are also incomplete,’ but in 


°GI/131/6-10. 

7In Servaas Von Rooijen’s Jnventaire des livres formant la bibliotheque de Bénédict Spinoza, 
see Philip and Jakob van Lansberghe’s works (references 40, 44, 50, and 51) as well as Christoph 
Scheiner (reference 49) and Kepler (reference 54). 

’ Without going so far as to pretend that Spinoza is adept at not finishing what he has begun, 
it is conspicuous that DPP is not an isolated case. Sigmund Freud, in Leonardo da Vinci and a 
Memory of His Childhood, explains that Leonardo da Vinci hardly finished his works because he 
was slow. Also, because he was a perfectionist, he wanted them to be absolutely perfect and could 
not bear any flaw. In his case, according to Sigmund Freud, the difficulty of completing the work 
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each case there are specific reasons for incompletion. As for the TIE, Spinoza 
failed to determine the true nature of understanding (inte/lectus), whether 
by itself or by its properties. He was faced with a difficulty that seemed, at 
that moment, impossible to overcome. Similarly, as for the Political Treatise, 
Spinoza came up against a serious problem, not so much regarding the place 
women should have in politics, which is what he discusses just before the text 
stops—I don’t think this is a problem since he seems to have closed his mind 
against the possibility. I approve of Alexandre Matheron’s hypothesis, accord- 
ing to which Spinoza was faced with historical and political problems for which 
he had no solutions, considering, among other things, that even the highest 
form of democracy could be repressive.? 


Why Did He Publish It Anyway? 


The situation is different as far as DPP is concerned for at least three reasons. 


1. Spinoza could have easily continued the job if only he’d wanted to. 
He had much more to say. For example, he makes no use of the defi- 
nitions of the terms “ecliptic” and “pole,” whereas Descartes uses 
them in article 64 and following. He could also have written a third 
proposition repeating Descartes’ proposition 49, which establishes 
that there are small parts between round parts, or he could have 
talked about the speed of parts of matter, just as Descartes did in 
article 51 of his own book. It would have been quite easy to continue 
his presentation, whose plan is not hindered by anything. 

2. In this case it is simply not a dead end. The third part of DPP does 
have a sequel, which are the Metaphysical Thoughts.’° The incomple- 
tion has to be understood inasmuch as it is preceding that specific 
booklet. In what sense? 

3. It is a published book, as we already pointed out. We said it makes the 
incompletion all the more surprising and difficult to understand .. . 
but that is also the reason why I suggest it cannot be a real incomple- 
tion (I mean an incompletion Spinoza underwent or an incompletion 


is a symptom of inhibition. Would it be a good explanation for Spinoza as well, who was perhaps 
unsatisfied with his books, waiting for the Ethics as a perfect closed system? I rather assume that 
Spinoza was not inhibited: on the contrary, it is precisely because he ceased to be inhibited that 
he didn’t complete his work. 

° See “L’indignation et le conatus de l’Etat spinoziste” in Spinoza, Puissance et ontologie, 
esp. 164. 

' From a strict chronological point of view, the Metaphysical Thoughts may have been written 
before DPP. In my sense, however, it is not a problem at all, since Spinoza decided to put them 
afterward. Anyway, the order of publication is the real order of things, the only one that makes 
sense, for Spinoza and for us as well. 
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he was at odds with). The inescapable conclusion we can come to is 
that Spinoza agreed with this incompletion as it stands, which must 
be calculated or, at least, consistent. The problem is, in fact, the solu- 
tion. I think we have to admit as a principle that the incompletion 
must have a rational meaning; otherwise Spinoza would have done 
something different. It remains to give the right explanation for it. 
The incompletion of DPP is certainly not a failure—whereas we can 
say such a thing about the TIE and the Political Treatise. That is 
why Spinoza himself seems not to be embarrassed at all, contrary to 
Meyer; Spinoza plainly consents to this incompletion. That is why 

I think Spinoza didn’t abort his work or give up, but changed his 
mind, preferring to leave the job in the lurch. For what purpose? 


An Essence of Incompletion 


This is the final part of my chapter. I assume that the third part of DPP is 
interesting not so much because of its content but, paradoxically, more because 
of its incompletion. Let’s turn things upside down and imagine something 
else: What would have happened if Spinoza had completed his presentation? 
Well, it would have been a sort of handbook of the Cartesian doctrine for 
students, quite exhaustive and useful. In a way, this would have been the result 
everyone expected, including the following: 


1. Meyer, who vainly egged Spinoza to complete the treatise. 

2. The Elector Palatine and, more generally the university in general, 
who much appreciated Spinoza . . . not as Spinoza but rather as a spe- 
cialist of Descartes. 

3. His reader, who was perhaps disappointed with having to manage 
with an incomplete work. 


Everyone would have been satisfied—except Spinoza. Indeed, if the treatise 
were a user’s guide for Cartesianism, it would have to have been completed and 
Spinoza would have to have made a mistake. But if not? After all, it is point- 
less to imagine the third part is denied a proper end. It is pointless and, I add, 
it is not genuinely Spinozist. This would be like thinking that blind people are 
denied vision, whereas actually their essence is to be blind.!! The same goes for 
our text, whose very essence is to stay incomplete. 


'! See Ep. 21: “I say that privation is not an act of depriving; it is nothing more than simply a 
state of want, which in itself is nothing. It is only a construct of the mind or a mode of thinking 
which we form from comparing things with one another. For instance, we say that a blind mind is 
deprived of sight because we readily imagine him as seeing. This imagining may arise from com- 
paring him with those who can see, or from comparing his present state with a past state when 
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FIRST INTERPRETATION 


I would first suggest that the incompletion is a manner of handing the torch 
to his pupil or to his reader as well—it is all the same. In this regard—tet us 
call it “the first interpretation” —DPP is also and is above all a methodological 
book for Caesarius, or for us nowadays. It is an instructional book whose aim 
is not really to give some information about the philosophy of Descartes, but 
rather to learn philosophy and to press readers to work by themselves. After 
all, there are two ways of teaching: one consists in giving advice (writing a 
Discourse on the Method) and another consists in setting an example (showing 
what should be done and then letting somebody take one’s place). This could 
have been what Spinoza had in mind: Isn’t it the very method Spinoza adopts 
in the Ethics? 


SECOND INTERPRETATION 


But there is another interpretation I much prefer. It is necessary to make a 
detour via literature to understand it. Indeed, Spinoza’s decision reminds me 
of the very end of André Gide’s novel Earthly Nourishment. The narrator, who 
used to give advice to his pupil Nathanaél, tells his pupil at last: 


Nathanaél, a présent, jette mon livre. Emancipe-t’en. Quitte-moi. 


Now Nathanaél, throw away my book. Free yourself from it. Leave me. 


That is exactly, word for word, what Spinoza is doing. He could have con- 
tinued to demonstrate all of Descartes’ principles. But it would be nonsense. 
Descartes has already done it and Spinoza is not condemned to be a specialist 
of the French philosopher. He understood the necessity of doing something 
new, of writing what Descartes never wrote, that is, of coping with metaphysi- 
cal issues such as “what does being qua being mean?” or “what are transcen- 
dental terms and how should they be considered?” Thus, Spinoza threw away 
DPP—I mean he threw away not only the book titled Descartes’ Principles, 
but also Descartes’ principles and most likely Descartes in general as well. He 
became self-reliant enough not to keep studying Descartes’ system but to write 
the Metaphysical Thoughts in a dare, in order to supersede his former master. 
The reason is not that Spinoza suddenly or eventually thought Descartes’ phi- 
losophy was inconsistent, but that he realized it was time for him to elaborate 
his own. 


he could see. When we consider the man from this perspective, comparing his nature with that of 
others or with his own past nature, we assert that sight pertains to his nature, and so we say that 
he is deprived of it. But when we consider God’s decree and God’s nature, we can no more assert 
of that man that he is deprived of sight that we can assert it of a stone.” 
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One may object: such an attitude is totally paradoxical in that if your master 
tells you to get free from him and you do it, you in fact obey him once again. 
But Descartes is not Gide. He never orders his students to do so. On the con- 
trary, Spinoza cut loose by himself and that is, in my interpretation, the very 
moment he was no longer young, philosophically speaking. That doesn’t imply 
that the Metaphysical Thoughts are completely Spinozist whereas Descartes’ 
Principles are completely Cartesian: this obviously is not the case. Both of them 
are composed of Spinozist and Cartesian elements, for undoubtedly Spinoza 
is not yet the great Spinoza at that moment. The Metaphysical Thoughts are 
only an appendix in which Spinoza is not completely clear in his own thinking. 
Anyway, the difference between the moment of the Metaphysical Thoughts and 
before is huge, for Spinoza makes clear that he knows that he no longer needs 
Descartes’ authority. He can do the job by himself, coming up with new solu- 
tions Descartes never thought about—or at least solutions he never put down 
on paper. 

Completing the work would have meant that Spinoza was still Descartes’ 
brilliant student. Giving it up, on the contrary, meant that Spinoza understood 
the urgent necessity of composing his own work, and eventually he felt ready for 
that. Was it planned? I don’t think Spinoza had the intention of not complet- 
ing what he began. But he was kind of fed up and decided to suddenly leave the 
book as it was because he felt he had some philosophical stuff to write right 
now—as if he understood he couldn’t waste his time any longer in repeatedly 
rehearsing Descartes. Isn’t it the sign someone gets old, when he has the feel- 
ing he has no more time to waste? That is why I assume the incompletion of 
DPP is something like a crisis in Spinoza’s evolution toward maturity.'? In that 
perspective, the third part of the book is a tipping point: Spinoza wasn’t young 
any longer. 


Deciding to Get Old 


I said at the very beginning of this paper that it was a commonplace to think 
that we are young before we get old. In fact, we should rather say that we are 
never young until we are old, since it is at the very moment that we get old that 
we understand that we were young in the past. But it is too late then, for this 
youth is over, for better or worse. In a way, we get old before having been young. 


2 One may think I overemphasize Descartes’ importance in Spinoza’s mind. Of course, 
I don’t deny that Spinoza had other philosophical references besides Descartes. He is indeed 
much indebted to various authors like Aristotle, Machiavelli, the Stoics, and Hobbes, for exam- 
ple. But none of them played for him the role of a master, as Descartes did. The proof is that 
Spinoza never rewrote a book except Descartes’, as if he thought that it was in this precise hand- 
book that philosophy should be learned, and nowhere else. 
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That is exactly what happens to Spinoza then: at the very moment of complet- 
ing the third part of DPP, he understands that it became impossible for him to 
continue being “Cartesian.” Spinoza decided to act as if he thought he was now 
a proper philosopher. He had to do so. He had to write and to publish, at last, a 
philosophical book in his own name: the Metaphysical Thoughts. He had, first 
and last, to try to become Spinoza, Spinoza the philosopher, Spinoza as we are 
interested in, for better or worse. 
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Spinoza on Eternity and Duration 
THE 1663 CONNECTION 


Tad M. Schmaltz 


There is continuing scholarly controversy over Spinoza’s understanding of 
eternity (aeternitas) in the Ethics. We can understand this controversy in terms 
of the distinction in H. A. Wolfson’s seminal study of Spinoza between the 
Platonic understanding that “eternity is the antithesis of time and it means 
the exclusion of any kind of temporal relations” and the Aristotelian under- 
standing that “eternity is only endless time.”! The vast majority of commen- 
tators have concluded that the mature Spinoza, at least, accepted a Platonist 
understanding of eternity.’ Perhaps the strongest support for this conclusion 
is provided by the very definition of eternity in the Ethics, according to which 
eternity is “existence itself, insofar as it is conceived to follow necessarily 
from the definition alone of the eternal thing.” Such eternity is explicitly con- 
trasted with “duration or time, even if the duration is conceived to be without 
beginning or end” (Eldef8). However, there remains the view of a very small 
minority—bravely championed by Alan Donagan—according to which the 
mature Spinoza adopted instead an Aristotelian identification of eternity with 
what has come to be called “sempiternality,” that is, temporal duration without 
beginning or end.* In support of his interpretation, Donagan emphasizes two 
features of the Ethics: the claim in Part One that the infinite modes are eternal 


' Wolson, Philosophy of Spinoza, 1:358. 

? Steinberg, “Spinoza’s Theory”; Garber, “A Free Man”; and Nadler, Spinoza’s Ethics. 

> The only other defense of this view in the literature of which I am aware is in Kneale, 
“Eternity and Sempiternity.” Though I mention some aspects of Kneale’s defense below, I focus 
for the most part on Donagan’s more extensive discussion. 
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(E1p21), even though one of these modes is durational “motion and rest,”* and 
the claim in Part Five that a portion of the human mind is eternal, even though 
this portion is said to “pertain to the mind’s duration [ad Mentis durationem. . . 
pertinent] without relation to the body” (E5p20s).° 

I think that Spinoza’s talk of the eternity of the infinite modes and of the 
human mind creates genuine difficulties for a rigorously Platonic interpretation 
of Spinoza. However, I propose an alternative to this interpretation that differs 
from the strictly Aristotelian interpretation that Donagan defends. I take this 
alternative to emerge from the treatment of eternity and duration in the writings 
of the “young”—or, perhaps more accurately, the “younger”*—Spinoza. I focus 
in particular two of Spinoza’s 1663 writings: the Cogitata Metaphysica (CM)—an 
appendix to his summary of portions of Descartes’ Principia Philosophiae—and 
the Epistola de Infinito (EI)—a letter from Spinoza to the editor of this summary, 
Lodewijk Meyer. My argument is that taken together, these texts offer a fairly 
clear and consistent view of the distinction between eternity and duration that 
we can use to decipher Spinoza’s somewhat obscure and seemingly inconsistent 
remarks in the Ethics concerning this issue. In this way, I treat these earlier writ- 
ings not as juvenilia containing undeveloped versions of positions that receive 
their most mature expression in the Ethics, but rather as a primary source for an 
understanding of otherwise puzzling features of this latter text. 

I begin with CM. This work does not straightforwardly report Spinoza’s 
own views, and indeed it is clear that even at the time he composed this text he 
did not accept certain aspects of the account of eternity and duration presented 
there. However, Spinoza is speaking for himself in EI, and we find in this text 
the material for a Spinozistic translation of the account in CM. What emerges 
from this translation is the view that only substance and the formal essences of 
modes comprehended in its attributes are eternal in a non-durational sense, and 
that the modes themselves can have only a durational existence. 

This view from the earlier writings may seem to confront the same prob- 
lems that Donagan has raised against the Platonic interpretation of Spinoza, 
namely, that the Ethics explicitly attributes eternity to both the infinite modes 
and the human mind. Indeed, this apparent conflict has led another defender 
of the Aristotelian interpretation to conclude that the Cogitata Metaphysica 
is “an early work which is of doubtful authority for Spinoza’s mature views.” 


4 Donagan, Spinoza, 108. 

> Donagan, “Spinoza’s Proof”; cf. Kneale, “Eternity and Sempiternity.” 

® As indicated in Chapter 12 of this volume, the summary of Descartes’ Principia represents 
something of a transition in Spinoza’s intellectual development. The truly young Spinoza is the 
Spinoza of the Korte Verhandeling and the Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione. 

7 Kneale, “Eternity and Sempiternity,” 238. Cf. Wolfson: “If these two works (viz., the 
Cogitata Metaphysica and the summary of Descares’s Principes to which it is appended) are not 
to be altogether disregarded by the student of the Ethics, they may be considered only as intro- 
ductory to it” (Wolfson, Philosophy of Spinoza, 1:32). 
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In contrast, my argument here is that a consideration of the connection of 
Spinoza’s mature views to the discussion in his 1663 writings shows how to 
consistently combine aspects of competing Platonic and Aristotelian interpre- 
tations. The new understanding that results allows us to connect the eternity of 
the infinite modes to the eternity of the human mind, itself a mode of thought, 
and at the same time to distinguish the eternity of these modes from the eternity 
that pertains to God as substance. 


Eternity and Duration in the 1663 Writings 
COGITATA METAPHYSICA 


Renati Des Cartes Principiorum Philosophiae (DPP) was Spinoza’s first pub- 
lished text, and indeed the only text he published during his lifetime under his 
own name. In a letter to Oldenburg, Spinoza indicates that DPP started as a 
series of lectures on the second part of Descartes’ Principia that he dictated to 
his difficult student, Caesarius, “to whom I did not want to teach my opinions 
openly” (Ep. 13 | G IV/63/15—-16).® The friends in Spinoza’s Amsterdam circle 
(including Meyer and Simon de Vries) asked for a copy of these lectures, along 
with a summary of the first part of the Principia, to prepare for publication. 

When Spinoza sent the revised version of his lectures for publication, 
he appended to his manuscript the Cogitata Metaphysica. Unlike DPP, this 
appendix is not a direct commentary on Descartes’ writings. Rather, CM is 
an attempt to articulate a Cartesian version of scholastic metaphysics. This 
text includes—in good scholastic fashion’—a consideration of the distinction 
between durational and eternal existence.!? Duration is defined as “an attri- 
bute under which we conceive the existence of created things insofar as they 
persevere in their actuality,” and it “is conceived as being greater or lesser, and 
as composed of parts, and finally, . . . it is only an attribute of existence, and 
not of essence” (CM I, iv | G I/244/18—20, 29-32). This sort of duration can 
be attributed to the existence of created things simply in virtue of the fact that 
such things have a “being of existence” that is distinct from their “being of 
essence.” 

In the case of God, however, there is no such distinction between the being 
of essence and the being of existence. Thus “we can attribute no duration to 
him,” but rather must hold that he has an eternal existence that is such that 
“there can be nothing which is before or after.” In attributing duration to God, 


8 Spinoza writes to De Vries that “no one is more troublesome to me” than his student 
Caesarius, and he warns his correspondent “not to communicate my views to him until he has 
reached greater maturity” (Ep. 9, Mar. 1663 | G IV/42/19-22). 

° See note 11 below. 

‘0 For more on this distinction in DPP and CM, see Prelorenzos, Temps, durée et éternité. 
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“we divide into parts what is infinite by its own nature and can never be con- 
ceived except as infinite” (CM I, i | G I/250—251)."' An infinite and indivisible 
eternal existence “is to be attributed to God alone, and not to any created thing, 
even though its duration should be without beginning or end” (G I/252/17—20). 
Thus, even if something could have been created “from eternity,” its eternity 
would be “something altogether different from what we explained . .. when we 
spoke of God’s eternity” (CM I, x | G I/270/18—20). 

There is a complication for the discussion here that is connected to the 
scholastic dispute between “realists” who held that there is a “real distinction” 
of essence from existence in all cases other than the special case of God, on the 
one hand, and “nominalists” who held that there is only a “distinction in rea- 
son” between the two even in the case of created things, on the other. There is 
something of a concession to the nominalist position in the claim in CM that 
the durational being of existence of created things is merely “the essence itself 
of thing outside God, considered in itself,” which can be “attributed to things 
after they have been created by God” (CM I, ii| G I/238/14-16).!? Nevertheless, 
there is an insistence on the realist position that created things have a “formal 
essence” (essentiam formalem) that is “neither by itself nor has been created.” 
The notion of a formal essence—which, as we will discover, re-emerges at a 
particularly important point in the Ethics—indicates an essence that exists in 
God in virtue of the fact that “God contains eminently what is found formally 
in created things, that is, that God has attributes in which all created things 
are contained in a more eminent way” (I, ii | G I/237/21—23). Insofar as their 
formal essences are contained in the divine attributes, created things share in 
the eternity of God, and therefore can be said to have an eternal “being of 
essence.” 

In a passage from CM that also will turn out to be of special significance for 
the Ethics, it is noted that “the essences of nonexistent modes [essentiae modo- 
rum non existentium] are comprehended in their substances,” and thus have a 
being of essence in those substances. This again is in line with the nominal- 
ist position that essence is not distinct from the existing thing that has that 
essence. However, the modal essences are comprehended in substances “only 
after the creation of the substances.” Prior to and independent of this creation, 
the modes as well as their substances can have only the eternal being of essence 
that derives from their eminent containment in the divine attributes (CM I, ii | 
G 1/239/13-19). 


" Cf. the claim in the 1640 text of the Dutch scholastic Franco Burgersdijk: “aeterum est 
vivere et vitam non per partes, sed totam simul ac perfecte possidere” (Burgersdijk, Insitutionum 
metaphysicarum, 1:131); in contrast, “duratio omnis divisibilis est in partes qua continuum” 
(ibid., 1:132). 

” Cf. Burgersdijk: “Distintio inter essentiam et existentiam est distinctio rationis ratiocinate” 
Unsitutionum metaphysicarum, 1:52). 
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Admittedly, we cannot simply assume that Spinoza himself adopted this 
account of eternity and duration. After all, he notes in his letter to Oldenburg 
that he agreed to the publication of DPP only on the condition that there be 
“a short preface warning readers that I did not acknowledge all the opinions 
contained in this treatise as my own, since I had written many things in it that 
were the very opposite of what I held, and illustrating this by one or two exam- 
ples” (G IV/63/21—25; my emphasis). This preface, which his editor Meyer com- 
posed, does indeed warn that in DPP, Spinoza “judges some of the doctrines 
are true, . . . nevertheless there are many that he rejects as false, and concern- 
ing which he holds quite a different opinion” (G I/131/32-35). There are three 
examples here of the differences. The first is that Spinoza “does not think that 
the will is distinct from the Intellect, much less endowed with freedom,” the sec- 
ond that he believes that “the human Mind, or Soul, is not thought absolutely, 
but only a thought determined in a certain way according to the laws of think- 
ing nature by ideas,” and the third that his claim that “this or that surpasses 
the human understanding” is said “only on behalf of Descartes” (G I/132/4—5, 
12-16, 26-27). 

Endorsement of these non-Spinozistic doctrines is not restricted to DPP. 
Thus, one finds in CM the claim that the human mind is a thinking substance 
that is created ex nihilo by God (CM II, xii | G I/275/21-29). Moreover, it is 
said there that this mind includes a will “insofar as it is conceived as a suffi- 
cient for producing [its volitions],” and that this will is not “compelled by exter- 
nal things, but . . . always remains free” (CM II, xii | G I/277/27-29, 278/69). 
Finally, according to this text, it “surpasses the understanding” how human 
freedom is compatible with the fact that no person wills or does anything “but 
what God has decreed from eternity that he would will and do” (CM I, ii | G 
1/243/25-30). 

The account of eternity and duration in CM broaches additional differences 
from views that Spinoza expresses already in his early writings. Most basically, 
the reference in this account to the distinction of an eternal God from dura- 
tional creatures that exist “outside of” him conflicts with his early view—clear 
from his pre-1663 correspondence—that God is the only substance and that 
everything else is a modification or “accident” of God." 

But though even Spinoza’s early views are incompatible with the distinction 
between eternity and duration precisely as stated in CM, it would be too rash 
to conclude that there are no important features of this account that Spinoza 
could accept. In fact, I think that Spinoza could—and indeed, did—accept a 
version of this account that is perfectly in accord with the implication of his 


'S See, for instance, his October 1661 letter to Oldenburg (Ep. 4 | G IV/13-14). Cf. the claim in 
the early Korte Verhandeling that God “is an immanent and not a transitive cause, since he does 
everything in himself, and not outside himself (because outside him there is nothing)” (KV I, ii 
| G 1/35/19-21). 
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monism that all things are in God. In order to determine the exact nature of 
this revised version, we need the resources provided in our second 1663 text, the 
Epistola de Infinito. 


EPISTOLA DE INFINITO 


Contemporaneous with the discussion of eternity and duration in CM is the 
consideration of these notions in Spinoza’s 1663 letter to Meyer, which Spinoza 
himself referred to at one point as the Epistola de Infinito.’* In EI we find a 
version of the distinction in CM between the eternal existence of God and the 
durational existence of created things. What Spinoza tells Meyer is that “we 
conceive the existence of Substance to be entirely different from existence of 
Modes.” Spinoza notes that this difference consists in the fact that “it is only of 
Modes that we can explain [explicare] the existence by Duration,” whereas we 
explain the existence of “Substance truly by Eternity, that is, the infinite enjoy- 
ment of existing [existendi] or, in bad Latin, of being [essendi]” (G TV/54—S5). 
This difference is linked to the fact that in the case of substance, “existence 
pertains to its essence,” whereas the definition of modes, as the affections of 
substance, “insofar as it is not the very definition of Substance, cannot involve 
any existence” (G IV/54/9-10). To arrive at this position, we need simply to 
replace the transcendent God of CM with the substance of EI, and the created 
things outside of God mentioned in the former work with the modes of which 
Spinoza speaks in the latter work. 

The contrast in CM between the indivisibility of God’s eternal existence and 
the divisibility of the existence of created things also survives in modified form 
in EI. Spinoza tells Meyer that though in the case of modes “we can determine 
as we please their existence and Duration, conceive it as greater or less, and 
divide it into parts,” we can conceive the eternal existence of substance “only as 
infinite,” and thus as something that “can undergo none of these without our 
destroying at the same time the concept we have of them” (G I'V/55/4—9). 

To be sure, in EI, Spinoza does not appeal explicitly to the distinction in CM 
of true eternity from duration “without beginning or end.” However, I think 
we can understand this distinction in terms of the distinction in Spinoza’s let- 
ter between what is “infinite as a consequence of its own nature, or by the 
force of its definition” and what “has no bounds, not indeed by the force of 
its essence, but by the force of its cause.” Since the existence of substance is a 
consequence of its essence, this existence is infinite in a manner that precludes 
any division. However, given that the existence of modes is not a consequence 
of their essence, such an existence cannot be infinite in that manner. Indeed, we 


‘4 For this reference, see Ep. 81 | G IV/332/7. See also Gueroult, “Spinoza’s Letter,” the English 
translation of the foundational treatment of this letter in Gueroult, Spinoza, 500-528. 
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can divide this existence, since it does not follow from the fact that modes “exist 
now that they will or will not exist later, or that they have or have not existed 
earlier” (G I'V/54/13-15). Nonetheless, it can still be the case that this divisible 
existence can, “by the force of its cause,” entirely lack bounds, and thus be 
without beginning or end, that is, in the language of CM, “from eternity.” 

On the view that emerges from the 1663 writings, God, as the one substance, 
must be eternal in an atemporal sense since his essence is not distinct from 
his existence. And this is precisely the view that we find toward the beginning 
of the Ethics. For as I have noted, Spinoza there defines eternity as existence 
conceived “to follow necessarily from the definition alone of the eternal thing” 
(E1d8), and he adds the explication that eternal existence “cannot be explained 
by duration or time, even if the duration is conceived to be without beginning 
or end.” Spinoza’s further remark in this text that for divine eternity “there is 
neither when, nor before, nor after” (E1p33s2) simply repeats his earlier claim 
in CM that in God “there can be nothing that is before or after” (CM II,1|G 
1/250/35). 

Alan Donagan has demurred, insisting that though some passages from the 
Ethics may “at first glance appear to presuppose a Platonic conception of eter- 
nity, I know of none which, read in context, is not consistent with the concep- 
tion of it as necessarily omnitemporal existence.”'* He takes the explication 
of the definition to say merely that eternity cannot be explained by “duration 
or time” understood precisely as an uncertain “continuation of existence.”!® 
Moreover, he notes that after making his further remark, Spinoza emphasizes 
that “God never did ordain anything else, nor ever could have; and that God 
did not exist before his ordinances, nor can exist without them.” For Donagan, 
Spinoza’s point here is not that God is timeless, but merely that “what is true of 
an eternal thing is true at all times.”!” 

However, we can see that Donagan’s reading is untenable once we take seri- 
ously the connection of the passages from the Ethics to the discussion in the 
1663 writings. For it is clear in these writings that God or substance has an 
eternity that precludes not merely an uncertain continuation of existence, but 
any sort of existence that can be divided into temporal parts. It is just the fact 
that God’s eternal existence cannot be so divided that supports the conclusion 
in CM that there is no before or after in his existence. When Spinoza says in 
the Ethics that God was not before his decrees and cannot be without them, 
this is precisely because he holds that his existence does not involve a divisible 


'S Donagan, Spinoza, 246. 

'6 Donagan, “Spinoza’s Proof,” 244. Donagan appeals in particular to Spinoza’s definition of 
duration as an “indefinite continuation of existing,” where the indefinite nature of the continu- 
ation allows for its limitation only by an external cause (E2def5, cited in Donagan, “Spinoza’s 
Proof,” 243). 

'7 Donagan, “Spinoza’s Proof,” 246; cf. Donagan, Spinoza, 107-112. 
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duration. To this extent, the Platonic interpretation of Spinozistic eternity is 
vindicated.'® 

Nonetheless, Donagan is on firmer ground in emphasizing the tensions 
between the Platonic interpretation and Spinoza’s claim in the Ethics that both 
infinite modes and a part of the human mind are eternal. As the 1663 writings 
indicate, the existence of any mode must involve duration insofar as this exis- 
tence does not follow from its essence alone. In this way, the existence of modes 
must be “completely different from” the atemporal existence of substance, just 
as Spinoza claims in EI. One option for a defender of the Platonic interpreta- 
tion is simply to bite the bullet and assert that Spinoza does in the end attribute 
an atemporal eternity both to the infinite modes and to the human mind. But 
I think that the 1663 writings reveal that such an assertion is untenable. We 
need a new way of addressing the two problems that Donagan mentions for the 
Platonic interpretation of Spinoza, and it turns out that the younger Spinoza 
provides this for us. 


Two Problems from the Ethics 


ETERNAL INFINITE MODES 


Spinoza claims in the Ethics that any modes that follow “from the absolute 
nature” of the divine attributes are “eternal and infinite.” The notion here of 
“infinite modes” is present earlier in EI, where, as we have seen, Spinoza speaks 
of what “has no bounds, not indeed by the force of its essence, but by the force 
of its cause” (G IV/53/4—5). What is not anticipated in this 1663 text, how- 
ever, is the suggestion that the existence of these modes is eternal. Indeed, the 
opposite is stated, for the view there is that the eternal existence of substance is 
“entirely different from the existence of modes” (G IV/54/16-17). 

But perhaps this shows that in the Ethics Spinoza does not restrict atempo- 
ral eternity to God as substance in the way that he did in 1663. Indeed, there is 
one reading of Spinoza’s view of infinite modes that can perhaps make sense 
of his attribution of this sort of eternity to them. This reading draws on the 
comparison of infinite modes to what Spinoza referred in one early work, the 
Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione (TIE), as the essences that derive from 
“the fixed and eternal things, and at the same time from the laws inscribed in 
these things, as in their true codes, from which all singular things come to be” 


'S Kneale admits that the remarks about eternity toward the beginning of the Ethics have 
a decidedly Platonic cast. However, she adds that “by the time he came to write Part V [of the 
Ethics], 1 think that Spinoza was thinking in a more Aristotelian way” (Kneale, “Eternity and 
Sempiternity,” 238). Kneale is thinking here of the discussion in this part of the doctrine of the 
eternity of the mind. See the section below, “The Eternity of the Mind,” for a consideration of 
this doctrine. 
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(TIE §101 | G IH/36—37). In light of this passage, there seems to be some rea- 
son to identify the infinite modes that follow from the absolute nature of the 
attributes with “fixed and eternal things” that have laws of nature inscribed in 
them.” According to this reading, when Spinoza tells Tschirnhaus in corre- 
spondence that “motion-and-rest” is an infinite mode of extension (Ep. 64 |G 
TV/278/25—26), what he means is that the most universal laws governing motion 
follow from these attributes. And it seems that even if motion and rest them- 
selves involve duration, the laws governing them can be eternal in an atemporal 
sense, just as the earlier Tractatus and the later Ethics seem to indicate.” 

Though this reading of the infinite modes has gained considerable currency 
in the literature, I think that the Cartesian context of Spinoza’s discussion 
reveals that it cannot be correct. In his Principia, Descartes claims that the 
fact that the same amount of motion and rest is conserved in the world fol- 
lows from the fact that God conserves the world “in the same way and by the 
same plan [eademque ratione] as when he first created it” (AT VIII-1/62). Here 
motion and rest are not laws governing motion, but rather determinate quanti- 
ties of motion and rest that remain the same given that God continues to con- 
serve the world in the same manner.”! Of course, the mature Spinoza could not 
have appealed to the creation and conservation of the world by a transcendent 
God in order to explain the persistence of the total quantities of motion and 
rest. However, he indicates an alternative account of this persistence when he 
claims that motion-and-rest is an infinite mode that derives immediately from 
the absolute nature of extension. Here the fact that there are no changes in 
the overall quantities of motion and rest is to be explained in terms not of the 
immutable action of a transcendent God, but rather of the absolute nature of 
the attribute these quantities modify.” 

The view that Spinozistic infinite modes of extension are to be identified 
with enduring features of the material world, rather than with eternal laws, 
is strengthened by Spinoza’s second example of such an infinite mode. In the 
Ethics, Spinoza indicates that the infinite modes include not only those that 
follow immediately from the absolute nature of a divine attribute, but also 


For the source of this identification of infinite modes with natural laws, see Curley, Spinoza’s 
Metaphysics, 59-61, and Behind, 45-47. For an indication of the influence of this identification 
on the recent literature, see note 24 below. 

” Cf. Gueroult’s alternative interpretation of the infinite mode of motion and rest, on which 
it is the collection of eternal bodily essences (Geuroult, Spinoza, 1: 324). However, Gueroult also 
insists—in line with my own view here—that the eternity of this mode “is strictly only perpetuity, 
or sempiternality” (Spinoza, 1: 307). 

2! For further consideration of this position in Descartes, see Schmaltz, Descartes on 
Causation, ch. 3. 

» Tn later correspondence with Tschirnhaus, Spinoza indicates that he rejects Descartes’ iden- 
tification of extension with “inert mass,” holding instead that the existence of motion derives 
from extension conceived as “an attribute that expresses eternal and infinite essence” (Ep. 83 | G 
IV/334/24—26). 
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those that follow from an attribute “insofar as it is modified by a modification 
which . . . exists necessarily and is infinite” (Elp22). The distinction here is 
marked in the literature by the division between “immediate” and “mediate” 
infinite modes. In the same letter in which Spinoza offers motion-and-rest as 
the immediate infinite mode of extension, he claims that “the face of the whole 
Universe” (facies totius Universi) is the mediate infinite mode of that attri- 
bute. He then adds that a clue as to the nature of this mediate infinite mode 
is provided in a particular section of the Ethics (Ep. 64 | G IV/278/27-28). 
In this section following E2p13s, which has come to be known as “the Physical 
Digression,””? Spinoza stipulates that corporeal “individuals” are bodies 
composed of parts that are compelled by surrounding bodies to remain in 
contact in such a manner that they “communicate their motions in a cer- 
tain fixed manner [ratione]” (E2p13a"2). Such individuals have a particular 
“nature” or “form,” reflected in a union of internal parts that yields a specific 
“ratio of motion and rest” (E2p13lem4d). When he referred to the “face of 
the whole Universe” in his letter to Tschirnhaus, Spinoza had in mind his 
claim at the end of the Physical Digression that the whole of nature can be 
considered as “one Individual, whose parts, that is, all bodies, vary in infinite 
ways, without any change of the whole Individual” (E2p13lem7s). Thus the 
whole of nature shares with the individuals that compose it the fact that it 
has a fixed ratio that constitutes its nature.* The difference is that whereas 
external causes can destroy this ratio in the case of the individual parts of the 
whole of nature, there is nothing external to the whole of nature itself that 
can destroy its ratio.” 

There is an anticipation of this account of the mediate infinite mode in CM, 
where it is said that “if we attend to the proportion of the whole of nature, we 
can consider it as one being” (CM II, vii | G 1/263—264). More than the refer- 
ence in TIE to the laws inscribed in “eternal things,” this passage from CM 
anticipates the view in the Physical Digression that what modifies the immedi- 
ate infinite mode of motion-and-rest is a particular ratio of motion and rest 
that holds for “the whole of nature.” 

I think that this analysis of the Spinozistic infinite modes of extension serves 
to confirm Donagan’s conclusion that if eternity is understood as atemporal 
existence, then “what Spinoza says about the infinite modes he calls ‘motion 


3 Following Lachterman, “The Physics.” 

Tn contrast, there is Yovel’s claim that “what the ‘face’ [of the facies totius Universi] signifies 
is, strictly speaking, the system of all laws governing the universe, rather than the series of all 
particulars falling under them” (Yovel, “The Infinite Modes,” 88). 

*> There is an anticipation of this result in the 1665 letter to Oldenburg in which Spinoza 
claims that “the same ratio of motion to rest is always preserved in all things as a whole, that is, in 
the whole universe” (Ep. 32 | G IV/172—73). For more on the Physical Digression and its relation 
to Spinoza’s earlier writings, see Schmaltz, “Spinoza’s Mediate” (but see also the qualification 
concerning this article in note 27 below). 
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and rest’ and ‘facies totius universi’ seems to be inconsistent.””° For neither the 
quantities of motion and rest nor the ratio of these quantities in the whole of 
nature can be said to be eternal in a Platonic sense.”’ 

A closer consideration of what Spinoza says about infinite modes in Part 
One of the Ethics confirms that he does not intend to attribute a Platonic sort 
of eternity to them. In the proposition that introduces the notion of immedi- 
ate infinite modes, he speaks of modes that “have a/ways [semper] had to exist 
and be infinite” (El1p21; my emphasis). Moreover, in the demonstration of the 
proposition, Spinoza uses for a reductio the claim that “God’s idea in thought” 
has only “a determinate existence, or duration.” What the reductio removes is 
simply the limitation in duration, yielding the conclusion that God’s idea “must 
always exist” insofar as it necessarily has an unlimited duration.” 

I agree with Donagan, then, that what Spinoza says about the infinite modes 
is not in line with the position that these modes have an atemporal existence. 
But Donagan’s view that Spinoza offers only a durational notion of eternity 
is not the sole alternative to a consistently Platonic interpretation. Indeed, the 
alternative suggested in the 1663 writings is that the existence even of infinite 
modes “differs entirely from” the atemporal existence of substance and its attri- 
butes. So whereas the absolute nature of the attributes can be characterized 
only in terms of an atemporal eternity, what follows from this nature is some- 
thing that possesses not that sort of eternity, but rather a sempiternal duration. 

In this way, the 1663 writings reveal that the Platonic and Aristotelian 
interpretations that Wolfson mentions can be reconciled by splitting the dif- 
ference: restrict the Platonic interpretation to the case of the eternity of God, 
that is, of substance and its attributes, and apply the Aristotelian interpretation 
to the case of the eternity of the infinite modes that follow from the absolute 
nature of the divine attributes. Diane Steinberg suggests a similar reconcilia- 
tion when she claims that whereas Spinoza consistently held that “God must 
be eternal in a sense that excludes all temporal relations,” in the case of the 
infinite modes “he seemed to use the term [‘eternal’] as equivalent to omni- 
temporality.””? However, Steinberg also insists—in explicit opposition to 
Donagan*”*—that when Spinoza speaks toward the end of the Ethics of “the 


76 Donagan, Spinoza, 108. 

7 Here I deviate from my earlier claim in Schmaltz, “Spinoza’s Mediate” that the “ratio of 
motion and rest” that holds for the whole of nature is itself an essence that is contained in the 
divine essence, and thus that is eternal in an atemporal sense. The position I offer in the section 
below, “The “Eternity of the Mind,” is consistent with the claim that the infinite modes have 
“formal essences” that are eternal in this sense. However, I now think that Spinoza takes both 
motion-and-rest and the ratio of motion and rest that modifies this infinite mode to be sempiter- 
nal features of the material world. 

8 Elsewhere in the section on the infinite modes, Spinoza consistently speaks of the necessary 
existence, as opposed to the eternity, of these modes (see El pp22—23). 

» Steinberg, “Spinoza’s Theory,” 55. 

*0 See the reference to Donagan’s interpretation in ibid., 39. 
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eternal part of the human mind,” he has in mind atemporal eternity rather than 
unlimited duration.*! 


THE ETERNITY OF THE MIND 


We now need to consider whether Spinoza’s mature doctrine of the eternity 
of the mind requires a qualification of the implication of the view in the 1663 
writings that only substance and its attributes can be eternal in a Platonic sense. 
With respect to Spinoza’s discussion of this doctrine, one seasoned scholar has 
confessed “that in spite of many years of study I feel I do not understand this 
part of the Ethics at all adequately,” adding that he has the freedom to confess 
this since “no one else understands it adequately either.”*? I do not presume 
here to show that this doctrine is free of internal difficulty. However, I do hope 
that by connecting the doctrine to Spinoza’s 1663 writings, I can at least shed 
some light on the sort of eternity that the mature Spinoza attributes to the 
human mind. 

I have flagged the view in CM that though “the essences of non-existent 
modes are comprehended in their substances,” prior to the creation of these 
substances, the “formal essences” of both the modes and the substances they 
modify have an “eternal being of essence” in God (CM J, ui | G 1/238-39). 
Similar language reappears in E2p8, which turns out to play a central role 
in the discussion in the Ethics of the eternity of the mind. The proposition 
states: “The ideas of singular things, or of modes, that do not exist [rerum 
singularum, sive modorum non existentium] must be comprehended in God’s 
infinite idea in the same way as the formal essences [essentiae formalis| of the 
singular things, or modes, are contained in God’s attributes.” To my knowledge 
there is only one other place in the Ethics where the notion of formal essences 
is employed—though there it is not explained**—and no other place in this text 
where the notion of non-existent modes is even mentioned. 

It might seem natural, then, to turn to CM for an understanding of E2p8. 
To be sure, the relevant discussions in these two texts differ in fundamental 
respects. For instance, the claim in CM that the essences of non-existent modes 


3! Tbid., 60. Cf. Garber: “What survives [the death of the body] is simply the idea of the essence 
of the body, something that does not involve time in any way” (Garber, “A Free Man,” 106). 

» Curley, Behind, 84. Cf. Jonathan Bennett’s provocative (and widely quoted) conclusion that 
the discussion of this doctrine in the Ethics is “an unmitigated and seemingly unmotivated disas- 
ter” and “rubbish which causes others to write rubbish” (Study, 357, 374). 

In the Latin Opera Posthuma edition of the Ethics, Spinoza defines scientia intuitiva as 
cognition “proceeding from the adequate idea of the formal essence [essentiae formalis] of 
some attributes of God to adequate cognition of the essences of things” (E2p40s2). The Dutch 
Nagelate Schriften edition adds that the adequate idea proceeds to adequate cognition of the 
“formal” (vormlijke) essences of things. As we will discover, the notion of scientia intuitiva is 
important for Spinoza’s doctrine of the eternity of the mind. 
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are comprehended in the created substances they modify is one the Spinoza of 
the Ethics cannot accept. For the mature Spinoza, there can be no difference 
between the containment of essences of non-existent modes in the substance 
they modify, on the one hand, and their containment in the divine essence, on 
the other. What is relevant to E2p8, though, is the claim in CM that the formal 
essence of a thing participates in the atemporal eternity of God’s essence and 
does not presuppose the actual existence of that thing. Likewise, the indication 
in the corollary to E2p8 seems to be that the formal essences of non-existent 
modes contained in the divine attributes have an existence that differs from the 
existence that the modes have “insofar as they are said to have duration.” 

In this respect, the formal essence of a singular thing differs from what 
Spinoza calls in the Ethics the “actual essence” of that thing. The latter is iden- 
tified in E3p8 with the conatus “by which each thing strives [conatur] to perse- 
vere in being.” This actual essence cannot exist without the singular thing that 
perseveres in being, nor can that thing exist without its actual essence. In fact, 
the singular thing is to be identified with its actual essence, and thus the latter 
is itself a finite mode. Not so, however, in the case of the formal essence of the 
singular thing. That essence is present atemporally in an attribute, whether or 
not the singular thing has durational existence. This essence therefore cannot 
be identified with the enduring singular thing. The suggestion in the Ethics is 
rather that it must be identified with the attribute that contains it. 

This distinction between formal and actual essences is anticipated in the divi- 
sion in CM between the formal essences of things contained in God’s essence, 
on the one hand, and the essences comprehended in those things as they actually 
exist, on the other. For the insistence in this 1663 text is that whereas the latter 
presuppose the actual existence of those things (or, in the case of non-existent 
modes, of the created substances they modify), the former do not presuppose 
this actual existence, and in fact require only the divine essence. 

It is clear from E2p8 that the mature Spinoza takes the formal essences of 
bodies to be contained in the attribute of extension. Given the implication in 
his system of the parallelism of the divine attributes, he would seem to be com- 
mitted as well to the conclusion that the attribute of thought contains the for- 
mal essences of minds of those bodies. However, it is important to recognize 
that the eternity of the human mind cannot consist in the comprehension of 
its formal essence in thought. The claim in E5p23d is that the eternal part of 
the human mind is the idea that “expresses the essence of the human body,” 
and the indication in E2p8 is that this idea is “comprehended in God’s infinite 
idea.” But this infinite idea is itself an immediate infinite mode, as indicated 
by the fact—noted previously—that it is explicitly offered as an example of 
such a mode in the demonstration of Elp21. As summarized by Alexandre 
Matheron, Spinoza’s view is that ideas of formal essences exist “insofar as they 
are comprehended, not only in the attribute of Thought, but in God’s infinite 
idea (2p8c), as being actual parts of that immediate infinite mode.” Thus, as 
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Matheron indicates, in addition to the eternal essence of the human mind in 
thought that corresponds to the eternal formal essence of the human body in 
extension, there must be an idea of the latter in the immediate infinite mode of 
thought in order for the mind to be eternal.** 

The question now is whether the ideas of the formal essences are eternal in 
the same sense that the essences themselves are. The indication in CM is that 
the formal essences contained in divine attributes are eternal in an atempo- 
ral sense. But the claim in E2p8 is that the ideas are comprehended in God’s 
infinite idea “in the same way as” (ita . . . ac) the essences are contained in the 
attributes, and this claim may appear to require that these ideas are eternal in 
this sense as well. However, we have seen that Spinoza himself speaks of the 
infinite modes as having a sempiternal as opposed to an atemporal existence, 
and I presume that anything comprehended in such modes would share in this 
sort of existence. My proposal is that the phrase “in the same way as” indicates 
not that the ideas have the same sort of existence that the formal essences pos- 
sess, but rather that the former have a kind of modal existence that corresponds 
to the existence of the latter in a divine attribute. Both are eternal, but in ways 
that are appropriate to the sort of entity in which they are comprehended or 
contained. If this proposal is correct, then what Spinoza is claiming is that 
the eternal part of my mind is an idea of the essence of my body that is com- 
prehended in the immediate infinite mode of thought, and that shares in the 
sempiternal existence of that infinite mode. 

I am not certain that Spinoza himself is always clear on the distinction 
between the sempiternal eternity of the idea of a formal essence and the atem- 
poral eternity of the essence itself.*° For instance, there is his claim that the 
existence that our mind has “insofar as it involves the essence of the body under 
a species of eternity [sub specie aeternitatis] . . . cannot be defined by time or 
explained through duration” (E5p23s). This could be read as suggesting that 
the idea is eternal in an atemporal sense. But whereas the formal essence cannot 
be defined by time or explained through duration since it shares in the atem- 
poral eternity of the divine attribute that contains it, I think the same cannot 
be said for the mind itself as the idea of that essence. For on my reading, that 
idea shares rather in the sempiternal existence of the infinite mode that compre- 
hends it. Whereas the object of the idea is conceived as being outside of time, 
the idea itself has merely an unlimited duration. 


4 Matheron, Individu, 575—576. 

* There also seems to be a related confusion of the two kinds of eternity in commentary on 
Spinoza’s doctrine of the eternity of the mind. Cf. Garber’s claim that the eternal part of the 
mind “does not involve time in any way,” but also that my “ideas in God’s infinite intellect remain 
always the same” (Garber, “A Free Man,” 106 and 108), and Nadler’s claim that particular things 
are eternal in an atemporal sense when considered sub specie aeternitatis, but also that the eter- 
nity of the mind consists in the fact that its knowledge—considered “as a set of eternally true and 
adequate ideas—will persist” (Nadler, Spinoza’s Ethics, 262). 
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I have been stressing to this point the eternity of the human mind that con- 
sists in the comprehension in the immediate infinite mode of thought of an 
idea of the formal essence of human body. However, this sort of eternity would 
seem to apply broadly to all minds, and not just the human mind, insofar as the 
immediate infinite mode of thought comprehends ideas of the formal essences 
of all bodies.** As noted in the literature, however, Spinoza indicates that there 
is a notion of eternity that applies more narrowly to the human mind.*’ For 
Spinoza says not only that the part of the human mind that corresponds to the 
idea of the formal essence of our body is eternal, but also that the human mind 
has the ability to increase the share of its eternal portion (see ESpp37-—38). 

This aspect of Spinoza’s doctrine of the eternity of the mind has puzzled 
commentators.** But what Spinoza is thinking here is relatively clear, if not 
entirely unproblematic. For Spinoza, our ability to increase the eternal part 
of our mind consists in the ability to increase the number of ideas that are 
adequate, that is, that involve the perception of things sub specie aeternitatis 
(see E2p44c). He takes one of the principal ways to increase such ideas to be 
by means of scientia intuitiva (E5p25), the third and highest of three kinds of 
cognition.” This form of cognition is said to “proceed from an adequate idea 
of the formal essence of some attributes of God to adequate cognition of the 
essences of things” (E2p40s2). Insofar as the essences of things we conceive are 
formal essences,” it follows that the more we know by means of scientia intu- 
itiva, the greater our store of adequate ideas of those essences.*! 

We have seen the suggestion in CM that the formal essences contained in 
the divine essence share in the atemporal eternity of that essence. However, it 
is an implication of the view in the 1663 writings that ideas of those essences, 
conceived as modes, can have only a sempiternal existence. But then the ideas 
are able—as the formal essences themselves are not—to be part of our dura- 
tional mind. And though atemporal formal essences cannot change, over the 
course of our life we can increase the number of ideas of those essences that we 


* This is an implication of E2p3 (“In God there is necessarily an idea, both of his essence and 
of everything that follows from his essence”), as Spinoza himself recognizes (in E5p22d). 

57 See Garber, “A Free Man,” and Nadler, Spinoza’s Ethics, 260-274. 

8 Bennett, for instance, emphasizes the difficulty in conceiving that “how much of my mind is 
eternal depends on some facts about my conduct and my condition” (Bennett, Study, 361-362). 
Cf. Curley’s claim that this aspect of Spinoza’s position is “completely unintelligible” (Curley, 
Behind, 143). 

» The first being cognition by means of the inadequate ideas of opinion or imagination, and 
the second rational cognition by means of common notions and adequate ideas of properties 
(E2p40s2). 

4# As indicated in the Dutch edition of the Ethics; see note 33 above. 

“| In E5pp38-39, Spinoza seems to allow that we can increase the eternal portion of our mind 
by acquiring ideas of formal essences of things other than our own body. When he refers to the 
eternal part of the mind in E5p23d, however, he seems to be thinking only of the idea of the 
formal essence of the body corresponding to that mind. 
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possess, and thereby increase the portion of our mind that has a sempiternal 
existence as part of the immediate infinite mode of thought. 

It cannot be said that I have resolved all difficulties concerning the Spinozistic 
doctrine of the eternity of the mind. For instance, there are questions concern- 
ing the claim that a part of my mind is eternal. In the Ethics, Spinoza defines 
the mind as “the idea of a singular thing that actually exists” (E2p11). But then 
it seems that when my body is destroyed, so too is my entire durational mind. 
This problem is related to an ambiguity in the claim that an idea that expresses 
the essence of the human body “pertains to the essence of the Mind” (E5p23d). 
Certainly such an idea “pertains to” my formal essence insofar as it requires this 
essence. But it cannot be said to pertain to my actual essence in this sense, given 
that the idea can continue to exist long after that essence has been overwhelmed 
by external causes. Perhaps it would be more accurate for Spinoza to say that 
after my death, what is eternal is not a part of my mind, but rather the set of 
adequate ideas that my mind once possessed when it was constituted by ideas 
of my actually existing body. 

As I have said, though, it is not my goal to resolve all of the problems 
regarding Spinoza’s doctrine of the eternity of the mind. Rather, my concern is 
simply to address the tension between the Platonic and Aristotelian interpreta- 
tions of this doctrine. On the Platonic interpretation, this eternity is the eternity 
that Spinoza contrasts at the outset of the Ethics with “duration and time, 
even if the duration is conceived to be without beginning or end” (El1d8e). The 
1663 writings serve to confirm Donagan’s claim—in defense of the Aristotelian 
interpretation—that the eternity of the eternal part of the mind can consist 
only in unlimited duration. But these writings also reveal that a distinct sort 
of atemporal eternity must be attributed to substance and its attributes. We 
can share in this sort of eternity insofar as we have formal essences contained 
in those attributes. But the ideas of those essences, as well as the immediate 
infinite mode of thought that comprehends those ideas, can be eternal only in 
the sense of possessing unlimited duration. What the younger Spinoza helps us 
to see, then, is that both the Platonic and Aristotelian notions of eternity have 
their own roles to play in the account in the mature Spinoza of the eternity of 
the human mind. 
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Spinoza on Negation, Mind-Dependence, and 
Reality of the Finite 


Karolina Hubner 


Introduction 


From his early Short Treatise (KV) onward, Spinoza embraces substance- 
monism, the thesis that in nature there is only one conceptually and ontologi- 
cally self-sufficient entity.! All other things are no more than modifications or 
affections of this infinite substance. In this sense for Spinoza all finite things 
are both finite and infinite. Every pebble is not just a pebble but also—and more 
fundamentally—God. 

Not everyone agrees that Spinoza succeeds in this juggling act of holding 
on both to a thing’s finitude and its infinity. His German and British Idealist 
readers in particular conclude that Spinoza ought to be viewed as an “acos- 
mist,” that is, as someone who denies the reality of the world—cosmos—of 
finite things.” This (the claim goes) is principally because he fails to demonstrate 
that the existence of finite things must follow from the existence of substance. 
On this reading of Spinoza’s metaphysics, finite particulars simply disappear in 


' Thanks to Joseph Almog, John Carriero, Michael Della Rocca, Martin Lenz, Yitzhak 
Melamed, Clinton Tolley, the participants of the Johns Hopkins Young Spinoza Conference, the 
Berlin-Toronto Workshop in Early Modern Philosophy, and the University of Turku Nature of 
Judgment Conference for comments on earlier drafts of this chapter. 

? Hegel, Encyclopedia §151; Lectures U1 256-258, 281; Maimon, Autobiography 113-114; 
Kojeéve Introduction 109n6; Jacobi, Concerning 187-188, 217-218; Joachim, Study 78-114; Caird, 
Spinoza 140-146. 

Acosmic readings in fact pose two problems which aren’t always clearly distinguished: (1) Does 
substance self-differentiate in any way? (2) Does substance produce finite particulars specifically? 
Here I focus solely on (2). 
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the undifferentiated infinity of God; they fail to show up in a metaphysically 
rigorous account of what is. To put it in the scholastic terms that Spinoza co- 
opts, on such readings finite things turn out to have no “formal” reality (as 
opposed to the “objective,” or merely ideal, reality they may have qua objects 
of our representations). 

Acosmic interpretations of Spinoza’s system raise worries about its internal 
consistency, comprehensiveness, and plausibility. For one, can Spinoza justify the 
claims he himself makes about the properties of finite things? Secondly, is he vio- 
lating the Principle of Sufficient Reason (PSR), which he professes to accept from 
the beginning? For Spinoza’s version of the PSR requires that there be a reason 
or cause for everything; hence, if finite things exist, they must have a cause, and a 
truly comprehensive metaphysical account should be able to elucidate it. Finally, 
one can wonder if Spinoza’s metaphysics can account for the existence of the 
finite things to which experience and common sense so amply testify? 

Much has been written lately to examine these charges and to defend 
Spinoza against them.‘ In this chapter I want to look at only one piece of the 
puzzle: a certain kind of argument for acosmic readings of Spinoza’s metaphys- 
ics that turns on his association of finitude with negation. For the purposes of 
this chapter, I will call this argument the Argument for Acosmism, and the one 
who holds it the Idealist.° 

On a first pass, the premises of the Argument can be reconstructed as 
follows:° 


(P1) For Spinoza, finite things are constituted in part by negation 
(limitation, exclusion, bounding, etc). That is, a rigorous metaphysical 
account of a finite thing makes irreducible reference to what we would 
logically represent by means of negation. 


Here is how Hegel puts the point: “Spinoza has set up the great proposition, 
determination implies negation [. . .] of everything determined and finite, what 
is essential in it rests upon negation.” (Lectures III 285)’ 

This is Premise 2: 


(P2) For Spinoza, being or reality (esse, realitas) as it is in itself is positive. 
That is, a rigorous metaphysical account of what is makes no irreducible 


3 E.g., DPP lal1 | G/I/158; KV I 2[8] | G/I/21; Ela2, Elp1latld. 

4 Melamed, “Acosmism,” “Determinatio,” “Monist,’ Metaphysics; Newlands, “Hegel’s 
Reading,” “More Recent.” 

> Of course there are other arguments in the Idealists’ arsenal. Given limitations of space, 
I cannot address the detail of individual Idealist readings, but see note 4 for other treatments. 

6 The argument is not to be found in exactly this form in any particular text, but I take it to be 
faithful to the general spirit of acosmic readings. 

7 Cf. Science 95. Hegel is also critical of Spinoza’s impoverished understanding of negation 
(e.g., Lectures III 286-288), but I cannot pursue this criticism here. 
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reference to what we would logically represent with the help of negation. 
What exists is solely “perfections,” or positive qualities; if there is any 
diversity in this realm of existents, relations of negation (limitation, 
exclusion, bounding, etc.) are not the conditions of this diversity.® 


The claim here is not the trivial one that anything like a limit or a hole is not 
itself a being. Rather, it is that in metaphysical rigor there are no limits, holes, 
edges, gaps, dents, and so on. To think of being as differentiated through nega- 
tion into finite particulars is an error analogous to thinking that substance has 
“really distinct” parts.’ 

Here is Hegel’s version of the claim: 


God alone is the positive, the affirmative [. . .] all other things [. . .] are 
nothing in and for themselves [. . . NJegation or privation is distinct from 
substance [. . .] the negation is present only as Nothing, for in the absolute 
there is no mode; the negative is not there, but only its dissolution. 
(Lectures III 281, 289)!° 


From the above premises, the Idealist infers the Acosmic Conclusion: 


(AC) For Spinoza, finite particulars qua finite have no formal reality. 
All representations of finite particulars as finite are thus merely 
misconceptions of the positive infinity of being. 


Here is how Hegel puts this conclusion: 


Spinozism might [. . .] even better have been termed Acosmism, since 
according to its teaching it is not to the world, finite existence, the 
universe, that reality and permanency are to be ascribed, but rather to 
God alone as the substantial [. . .]. The world has no true reality, and all 
this that we know as the world has been cast into the abyss of the one 
identity. There is therefore no such thing as finite reality, it has no truth 
whatever [. . .] what is, is God, and God alone. (Lectures II 281)!! 


In this chapter, I want to test the soundness of the Acosmic Argument against 
various objections. I will suggest two promising lines of defense against the 
Acosmic Conclusion. The first draws on Spinoza’s doctrine of “beings of 


’ Which properties deserve to be seen as positive is a further question; I will not pursue it 
here, but see, e.g., Adams, Leibniz 114f; for skepticism about the very notion of a positive prop- 
erty see, e.g., Malcolm, “Arguments.” 

We can contrast Spinoza’s positive view of being with views such as Hegel’s (where being is 
related to non-being), and with Aristotelian views (where negation and privation understood as 
lacks of a form in a subject are fundamental ontological categories). 

° Cf. Ep. 12; TIE §87; Elp15s. 

10 Cf. Science 84; Joachim, Study 38-39, 104-106. 

' Cf. Science 98; Joachim, Study 111. 
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reason [entia rationis],” laid out most explicitly in his early writings. This doc- 
trine suggests that the Acosmic Conclusion rests on a failure to distinguish 
illusion and ideality (or mind-dependence). The importance of this distinction 
for the modern period is familiar to us from Leibniz, Berkeley and Kant, but its 
significance for Spinoza’s framework has not been noted. I want to show that 
we can use the distinction to construct an interpretation of Spinozistic finitude 
that avoids the Acosmic Conclusion. Second, I will suggest that we can also 
resist this Conclusion insofar as we can show that for Spinoza negation is argu- 
ably not necessary for the metaphysical constitution of Spinozistic finite things, 
nor for their being known. 

But let me start with a preliminary assessment of the two premises. I will 
begin with the second premise, both because it is the more general of the two 
(bearing on being as such), and because it will turn out to be the better founded 
of the two. 


Being and Being Finite 


The second premise of the Acosmic Argument states that Spinoza holds 
a purely positive conception of being. Our question now is, is this really 
Spinoza’s view??? 

The strongest case for Premise 2 is the textual one. From his earliest works 
onward Spinoza treats limit and negation as that element of our representa- 
tion of being that is due to the mind rather than to any property of being as 
it is in itself. Thus he writes, for example, that negation “cannot be numbered 
among the affections of being [affectiones entis]” (CM I 3 | G/T/241); it is we 
who “attribute [tribuimus] something to [a thing] that involves negation, like 
a limit, an end, lack of power” (E4pref | G/TI/207). “[B]lindness, extremity 
or limit, term, darkness, etc.” are “modes which the mind uses [mens utitur] 
for negating” (CM I 1 | G/I/234). God “has nothing imperfect or limited” 
(KV I 2b2 | G/I/20) and indeed “every definition”—that is, every statement 
of essence—‘“must be affirmative [esse affirmativam]” (TIE §96 | G/II/35)." 
In the Ethics, this purely positive reality of substance is articulated in terms 
of a conjunction of irreducible and unlimited perfections: God is a “being 
absolutely infinite, i.e., a substance consisting of an infinity of attributes, of 


" Tn the first place, recall that starting with the Short Treatise, Spinoza holds that what exists 
is solely God and God’s modifications. From this perspective, a purely positive view of being may 
seem theologically mandated insofar as we may wish not to impute any limits or lacks to God. 
But, as is well known, Spinoza forgoes many of the traditional characterizations of God (such as 
his moral goodness). So we cannot lean on orthodox theological considerations alone to justify a 
thesis about general ontology of the sort that is contained in Premise 2. 

3 On “affirmation,” see Della Rocca, “Power.” 
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which each one expresses an eternal and infinite essence,” and is conceived 
through itself; “if something is absolutely infinite” in this way “whatever 
expresses essence and involves no negation [negationem nullam involvit] per- 
tains to its essence” (El1d6, Elp10)." 

On textual grounds, then, it seems fairly clear that we should grant Premise 
2. Given this conception of being, if negation or limitation indeed turn out to 
be necessary for the constitution of finite things (as alleged by Premise 1), then 
finite things qua finite will not have formal reality proper to them. We must then 
address the following question: Is negation genuinely necessary for the being of 
finite things in Spinoza’s view? 

Let’s consider again the textual evidence. The Ethics offers the following 
definition: 


That thing is said to be finite in its own kind that can be limited 
[terminari potest] by another of the same nature. For example, a body is 
called finite because we always conceive another that is greater. (Eld2 
| G/TI/45)'° 


To paraphrase, the definition stipulates that finitude requires the existence 
of relations of limitation or exclusion within an attribute-kind. (This fol- 
lows from Spinoza’s prohibition on inter-attribute relations of causation 
and explanation [E2pp5-—6]: to explain the finiteness of a thing under a 
given attribute, we cannot appeal to what is the case under other attri- 
butes.) So to be a finite x that is F (for example, extended) is to exclude 
and be excluded by other instances of /—that is, to have properties under- 
standable through the attribute-kind F that other instances of F lack. It 
is the presence of these kinds of relations of limitation or exclusion that 
for Spinoza seems to constitute a finite thing qua finite.'® As Spinoza’s 
own example of a body suggests, conceiving of finitude in this way implies 
that a finite thing can always be placed in parthood relations to a larger 
whole of the same kind—the whole composed of the thing in question and 
of non-identical instances of the same kind that this thing constitutively 
excludes and is excluded by. At the limit of this process, we can conceive of 


4 Cf KV 12| G/I/19; Elpl1s; E3p4d; CM I 10 | G/I/268. 

Cf. Leibniz: (Two Notations for a Discussion with Spinoza, Loemker 167). Contrast Locke’s 
negative conception of God’s infinity: “the Negation of an end in any Quantity” (Essay, 
IL xvii.15). 

Hegel cites Eld6 (Lectures HI 261); cf. Joachim, Study, 38-39. 

'S Cited in Hegel, Lectures II 259. 

'e For a recent attempt to defend causal and constitutive roles for negative facts see, e.g., 
Barker and Jago, “Being.” 

Eld2 implies that finite things are only insofar as together they determinately limit 
the prior positive reality of substance. This is one sense in which finite modes are—like all 
modes—essentially conceivable through something else (E1d5, Elp28). On the priority of the 
infinite/perfect cf. Descartes AT VII 45, III 427; Leibniz NE 157; Adams, “Priority.” 
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an infinite entity that comprehends all finite instances of a given kind, that 
is, of an infinite mode.'” 

The definition mentions “limitation” rather than “negation,” but the equiva- 
lence of these two terms in the context of finitude is confirmed by other pas- 
sages.!® For example, Spinoza asserts that “being finite is really, in part, a 
negation [finitum esse revera sit ex parte negatio],” whereas “being infinite is an 
absolute affirmation of the existence [affirmatio existentiae] of some nature” 
(E1p8s1 | G/II/49).” This lets us refine our initial formulation of Premise 1: for 
Spinoza, the “negation” at stake in being finite is the negation of the existence 
of a particular kind of being—of some but not other instances of existing as 
extended, as thinking, and so on.” 

We can conclude tentatively, then, that for Spinoza being “finite” indeed 
requires the presence of certain relations of negation (exclusion, limitation) and 
hence that we should grant the Acosmic Argument’s second premise, just as we 
granted the first (the positivity of being). The Acosmic Conclusion seems to fol- 
low with ironclad necessity: finite particulars have no formal reality qua finite, 
that is, qua limiting and limited; every representation of something limited is a 
misconception of what is in fact an indeterminate and positive reality. 


Some Possible Arguments Against Acosmism 


On a first pass then, the Acosmic Argument seems to be a sound argument. Let 
us see now if it can withstand the following objections. 

Perhaps the most obvious objection someone who wished to defend the exis- 
tence of finite things in Spinoza’s metaphysics—call her a “Pluralist”—could make 
is that the Acosmic Conclusion is inconsistent with the most natural reading of 
Spinoza’s writings: insofar as Spinoza explicitly asserts many doctrines bearing on 


Tn contrast, an “infinite” thing would be one that cannot be conceived in relation to something 
greater of the same nature. Cf. Anselm, Pros/ogion 2; see also Ep. 12 for a classification of infinities. 

'8 Cf. Descartes AT VII 365; Leibniz, 1698 letter to Molanus (Grua 412). 

'? Cited in Hegel, Lectures HI 262. 

Cf. also: “limited substance” “would necessarily have to have something which it had from 
Nothing” (KV I 26.2 | G/I/20); “if someone says that a stone and a man agree only in this, that 
each is finite, lacks power . . . he affirms completely that a stone and a man do not agree in 
anything. For things that agree only in a negation, or in what they do not have, really agree in 
nothing” (E4p32d,s). 

20 Another Spinozistic synonym of “limitation” and “negation” is “determination.” For 
example, in Letter 50, Spinoza notes that the “determination” of something “finite” “does not 
pertain to the thing in regard to its being; on the contrary, it is its non-being,” such that “deter- 
mination is negation.” Cf. Ep. 36; DPP pref | G/I/132; and Ep. 21 for equivalence of “perfection” 
and “indetermination” (G/I/129). 

“Determination” also has a causal sense for Spinoza, as when one thing determines another 
to an effect. How a finite thing is constituted (what it excludes and what it is excluded by) depends 
on its causes (cf. Elp28). Thanks to Yitzhak Melamed for pressing me on this. (Cited by Hegel 
(Lectures UI 267)). 
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the properties of finite things (including the psychological and moral properties 
of human beings), the formal reality of such things seems to be beyond doubt.?! 
If Spinoza accepts the Acosmic Conclusion, then he either contradicts himself 
whenever he makes assertions about finite things, or such assertions must be seen 
as, at most, useful or therapeutic for the reader, but not as strictly speaking true. 

The problem with this first objection is that it does nothing to undermine 
what we could call the more formidable version of the acosmic charge: that, 
regardless of what propositions about finite things Spinoza asserts, he is sim- 
ply not entitled to them, because he never demonstrates why finite things must 
exist, grounding their existence in the nature of substance.” So although this 
line of defense may be used to make the case that Spinoza did not intend to put 
forth an acosmist metaphysics, it cannot show that, whatever his intentions, his 
metaphysics in fact has only the conceptual resources to establish the existence 
of an entirely indeterminate, infinite being. 

A second objection one could make to the Acosmic Argument is that this 
argument proves too much. This is because, if correct, it undermines not 
only the existence of finite things, but also the existence of distinct divine 
attributes. For we could plausibly claim that negation is in fact essential also 
to God’s constitution. As Spinoza writes, “if something is only infinite in its 
own kind”—as is an attribute—then “we can deny [negare] infinite attributes 
of it” (Eld6e). On this reading, although each attribute predicates of God 
“whatever expresses essence and involves no negation” in a particular kind, 
the attributes themselves stand in relations of negation: thought is not exten- 
sion, extension is not thought, and so on. On this reading, then, negation 
makes God what God is essentially, namely an “absolutely” infinite sub- 
stance, rather than a substance infinite in one kind only. But if negation is 
necessary in this way for God’s own constitution, then it seems that we must 
give up Premise 2 (of the positivity of being). Relations of negation turn out 


2! For this line of defense of Spinoza, see Melamed, “Individuals,” “Monist,” Metaphysics. 
However, it’s not clear that the doctrines Melamed appeals to actually require the existence of 
finite things. Parallelism, El1p36, and substance’s “active” nature are satisfied by substance’s own 
self-causation under various attributes. The meaning of Spinoza’s claim that knowledge of finite 
things increases our knowledge of God is too underdetermined to undermine acosmism (the knowl- 
edge in question could be just the knowledge that finite things are illusory, and God alone exists). 
Finally, it’s not clear that intuition as described in E5p22 and E5p31 is supposed to be a knowledge 
of finite things qua finite (as opposed to qua indiscernible components of something infinite). 

» For this formulation of the charge cf. Hegel, Lectures III 288; Joachim, Study, 103, 115-116; 
Caird, Spinoza, 142-144. 

Melamed suggests that this more formidable version of the acosmic charge is answered 
by Elp1l6d, where “Spinoza derives modes from the essence of substance as substance’s pro- 
pria” (Metaphysics 72, cf. “Individuals”). However, it’s not enough to say that modes must 
follow from substance as propria unless we can first explain why substance must have propria 
(and not, for example, only essential properties). Likewise, it’s not clear how “God’s abso- 
lutely infinity” would “requir[e] the instantiation of modes” (Metaphysics 72n54, cf. “Monist” 
214), unless we assume, in question-begging way, that modes are somehow already intrinsically 
possible. 
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to constitute the joints of Spinozistic nature after all. Hence we cannot deny 
existence to finite things on the basis of their constitutive reference to nega- 
tion. For if relations of negation were to be excluded from being, we would 
lose not only the formal reality of finite things, but equally God’s own abso- 
lute infinity, that is, the distinctness and multiplicity of attributes.” 

Unfortunately for the Pluralist, this second objection also proves defea- 
sible, for at least three reasons. First, a reader not already inclined to acos- 
mism might indeed balk at giving up on both finite things and distinct divine 
attributes. For this leaves little of Spinoza’s ostensible metaphysical edifice 
intact. But the Idealist can simply bite the bullet: she can grant that if there 
were multiple attributes, they would stand in relations of negation, but then 
she can simply deny the antecedent (with Spinoza’s suggestions to the con- 
trary going the way of other claims he is not, according to the Idealist, enti- 
tled to). 

The second problem for the objection is that the relation of negation nec- 
essary to constitute something as finite seems to be quite different from any 
“negation” that would relate attributes. For inter-attribute relations of “nega- 
tion” are not equivalent to relations of exclusion or limitation: substance qua 
thinking does not exclude or limit substance qua extended. Substance is infinite 
in both ways.?> Nor does thought require extension or any other attribute in 
order to be constituted (cf. Elp10). These fundamental dissimilarities in what 
“negation” could mean in each case arguably render relations between attri- 
butes irrelevant to the problem of the ontological status of finite things, even if 
Spinoza uses cognate terminology in both contexts. 

Finally, the second objection is weakened by the fact that for Spinoza the 
inter-attribute negation seems not to be a matter of God’s intrinsic constitu- 
tion, but merely of how we might apprehend God. For the reference to negation 
appears not in the official definition, which describes divine essence in terms of a 
coexistence of unlimited perfections, but rather in the supplementary Explicatio, 
as a description of a possible judgment (“we may deny infinite attributes”). The 
young Spinoza warns us that “infinity” is a “difficult, indeed insoluble” concept 
(Letter 12 | G/IV/53). Is the negative way of conceiving of God’s “absolute infin- 
ity,” given in the Explicatio, as adequate as the purely affirmative conception 
contained in the definition proper? For the Pluralist’s objection to go through, 
she must first demonstrate that this is the case. As Leibniz will later insist, we 


3 Cf. Joachim, Study, 104-106. 

4 Cf., e.g., Hegel, Lectures III 269. 

°° Cf. Deleuze, Expressionism, 60. 

One could object that there is a further disanalogy here insofar as finite things fall under a 
common concept representing the relevant attribute-kind (e.g., “extension”); but such a common 
concept seems lacking in the case of attributes. However, although different attributes indeed do 
not fall under a shared attribute-concept, nonetheless, they do fall under other shared concepts 
(e.g., “a way of conceiving of divine essence”). 
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cannot simply assume that if an essence consists in a conjunction of different 
perfections, these perfections necessarily negate one another.” 

We can conclude then that the second objection to the Acosmic Argument, 
like the first, fails to undermine this argument. 

A third possible objection claims that the Acosmic Argument is inconsistent 
with Spinoza’s conception of God as res cogitans. The key premise of this objec- 
tion is that according to Spinoza for there to be “thinking” there must minimally 
be acts of affirmation or negation, and that either affirmation or denial can 
constitute a judgment of truth. The premise is textually well-grounded. Spinoza 
writes, for example, that “since [a mind] is a thinking thing, [it] has no greater 
power of affirming than of denying” (CM I | | G/I/234). He also defines truth 
as an “affirmation (or denial) . . . which agrees with the thing” (KV IT 15[1] | 
G/I/78]), offering as an example of an eternal truth “That there is no Chimera” 
(TIE §54u).?” Now, if for Spinoza thinking as such involves acts of affirming or 
negating, and if knowledge of truth can be the knowledge of a negative fact, 
then Spinoza’s God, as an omniscient thinking thing, will engage in acts of 
negation. Moreover, since Spinoza allows for no genuine possibles to be left 
unactualized (KV I 4[3—5] | G/I/37-38; Elp17s1), God will necessarily negate 
the being that is the object of his thought and knowledge in all possible ways. 
But this is tantamount to saying that God will necessarily think all possible 
finite things. For to represent something finite as finite, all one needs, according 
to Spinoza, is to affirm certain instances of a certain kind of being while deny- 
ing others. Finally, since all divine ideas are true (CM II 7 | G/I/261; KV I 2[13] 
| G/I/22),”* the finite things thought by God must actually exist in nature (i.e., 
have formal and not merely objective reality).” 

The third objection in short recasts the controversy over acosmism as a 
controversy over what an infallible intellect would represent within Spinoza’s 
framework: if the Acosmic Conclusion is correct, such an intellect will not rep- 
resent anything finite; if such an intellect represents finite things, as the Pluralist 
insists, the Acosmic Conclusion must be false, insofar as it is inconsistent with 
Spinoza’s conception of the divine res cogitans. Moreover, if this third objection 
goes through, the Pluralist would succeed in proving not just the existence of 


7° Cf. Adams, Leibniz, 113. 

7 Cf. E2p49s2 | G/II/130; Spinoza’s definition of “will” (“power [. . .] of affirming and of 
denying” [CM I 12 | G/I/280]); and his characterization of modes of knowledge as “modes. . . . for 
affirming or denying something” (TIE §18). 

8 Cf. CM I 2 | G/I/237-238; E2p7c. 

» The objection assumes, plausibly, that Spinoza’s God cannot think merely imaginary things, 
or have empty thoughts. 

Since for Spinoza what is the case must be explicable equally adequately from the perspective 
of any attribute, we also cannot dismiss this objection on the grounds that there may be fac- 
tors external to or inaccessible from the point of view of thought that could prevent God from 
producing finite things. We could, however, object to the claim that Spinoza’s necessitarianism 
extends to finite modes (see, e.g., Curley and Walski, “Necessitarianism’’). 
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some finite things in Spinoza’s metaphysics, but the necessity of all possible finite 
things. That is, she would supply the demonstration that the Idealist alleges to 
be missing from Spinoza’s system, showing why, given substance, there must 
also be finite things. On the proposed argument, this follows from God’s essence 
under the attribute of thought, (assuming a robust necessitarianism). 

Unfortunately for the Pluralist, this third objection is also defeasible, for at 
least two reasons. 

First, textually it is simply not clear whether Spinoza’s God thinks with the 
aid of negation. For one, the context of the passages to which the Pluralist 
appeals suggests that they are intended to characterize finite thought alone, not 
thought as such. (Consider the titles under which the cited passages appear: 
“By what modes of thinking we imagine things” [CM I | | G/I/234]; “On man 
and what pertains to him” [KV II | G/I/51].) Similarly Spinoza’s references to 
“negation” are typically reserved for discussions of thinking done by a “mind 
[mens].”*° But Spinoza never attributes a “mind” (as opposed to an “intellect”) 
to God, and many of his claims about minds—for example, his descriptions 
of them as confused, or as united with “bodies” (which are finite by defini- 
tion [E2d1])—clearly cannot apply to God.*! In fact, Spinoza explicitly berates 
“those who feign a God, like man, consisting of a body and a mind” (EI p15s1). 
Consider likewise his claim that “what is common to all ideas” is “affirmation” 
alone (E2p49s | G/II/135),*? and that negation happens in a “wholly passive” 
“soul” (KV II 16[5] | G/I/84). The divine intellect certainly is not a “soul” of 
this sort. In short, on textual grounds we cannot rule out the possibility that 
for Spinoza relations of negations are, like error, the exclusive preserve of finite 
thinking things. That is, it is possible that Spinozistic substance merely eter- 
nally affirms what is, and cannot represent anything finite qua finite (i.e., qua 
limiting and limited). 

Doubts about the appropriateness of attributing a power to negate to divine 
thought are not the only reason that the Pluralist’s third objection is defeasible. 
There is also the fact that Spinoza endorses the classical theological doctrine of 
the simplicity of the divine idea (CM II 7 | G 1/263; KV II 20 | G 1/20; E2p8c). 
Presumably Spinoza understands this doctrine as the claim that God’s representa- 
tion of what is is not composite either in its formal reality or its objective reality. If 
that’s correct, then even if substance does produce a multiplicity of things, it will 


* E.g., E2p48s—p49s; E3p3s; E3p25; E4pref | G/I/207. Though see TIE §108. 

3! Cf. TTP I 25, CM II 6 and Renz, “Definition,” 114-115. 

» Cf. the intellect “forms positive ideas before negative ones” (TIE §108 | G/I/39). Cf. also 
Hobbes, Elements, 1.2.7; Aristotle, De int 5, 17a8; Geulincx (1891-1893, v. 1, 175) in Nuchelmans, 
“Proposition,” 125, 130. 

* Although Spinoza asserts that the infinite intellect knows modes (e.g., E2p4d), nowhere to 
my knowledge does he specify that it is a matter of finite modes specifically. Likewise, although 
in E5p36c Spinoza writes that God “loves” (and hence knows [E2a3]) “men,” the context clarifies 
that this is a matter of God “not insofar as he is infinite, but insofar as he can be explained by the 
human Mind’s essence” (E5p36). 
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not represent them as distinct. A fortiori it will not represent them as limiting one 
another.“ Instead, the simplicity of the divine idea suggests that substance simply 
affirms what is in a completely indeterminate manner. This means we cannot under- 
mine the Acosmic Conclusion by recasting it in terms of what God represents, as the 
third objection attempts to do. 

The Pluralist may try to resist this thesis of a bifurcation in kinds of concep- 
tion—between a finite thought capable of negating, and a purely affirmative divine 
thought—in several ways. For one, she can point out that, according to Spinoza, 
minds are “parts” of the infinite intellect (E2p11c, cf. E5p40s), within an overall 
naturalistic framework where all things are subject to the same laws (E3pref | G/ 
II/138). This may seem to make fundamental differences between finite and divine 
thought implausible. But Spinoza never elaborates on what it means to be a “part” 
in this context, and since in his view parts don’t necessarily retain the nature of the 
relevant whole (cf. Elp12d—13d), minds presumably could differ from the infinite 
intellect in their ability to negate, just as they differ, for example, in the incomplete- 
ness of their ideas (that is, in the capacity for falsehood) (E2p32-35).* 

The Pluralist could also object on purely conceptual grounds to the idea 
of a thought that never engages in acts of negation. In support, she could 
point to the fundamental status of the Principle of Contradiction for many 
philosophers. Yet, as has been argued, for Spinoza this principle may in fact 
be derivable from other, more fundamental ones.*° 

Indeed some of Spinoza’s most important doctrines can be viewed as 
attempts precisely at delineating something like a purely affirmative thought. 
Consider, once again for example, the Ethics’ definition of God. That defini- 
tion implies that to represent divine essence adequately we must affirm the 
conjunction of all possible kinds of being, without taking the correspond- 
ing concepts to negate one another. Or consider Spinoza’s conatus doctrine, 
the fundamental law governing what “each thing [wnaquaeque res]” can do 
(E3p6; cf. CM 1 6| G/I/248).*’ This doctrine asserts, inter alia, that “no thing, 
through its own nature, could strive for its own destruction” (KV I 5[1] | 
G/1/40; cf. E3p4—6). In the Ethics Spinoza derives this rule from the claim 
that “the definition of any thing affirms, and does not deny [negat], the thing’s 
essence, or it posits the thing’s essence, and does not take it away [to/lat]” 
(E3p4d). In other words, here the basic idea is that whatever a thing does 
because of its essential nature—that is, in whatever manner it “strives” —it 


4 Cf. CM II 7 | G/I/263. 

> See also below, under “Ideality versus Illusion.” 

Given Spinoza’s commitment to the PSR, we will want to know the reason for this difference 
between finite and infinite thinking things. The Idealist, however, can simply reject this question, 
insofar as from her perspective there is nothing to explain: in metaphysical rigor, the finite minds 
that represent through negation do not exist. 

36 Melamed, ““Determinatio.” 

*’ Thanks to a Young Spinoza conference audience member for discussion. 
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continues to be what it essentially is. Hence, all effects produced by a thing’s 
essence, and constituting its “striving” can be represented as different ways of 
affirming that essence. In this sense, to think of a thing insofar as it strives is 
to represent it purely affirmatively. 


Ideality versus Illusion 


None of the objections to acosmism proposed thus far have succeeded. In the 
next two sections I want to suggest two more promising lines of attack. 

The counterargument I want to begin with takes as its cue the fact that in 
his discussions of finitude Spinoza systematically resorts to a non-realist idiom. 
To start with, Eld2 defines not what it is to be a finite thing per se but what it 
means to “call [dicere]” something a “finite thing.” Likewise, the definition does 
not assert that a finite thing “is” part of some greater entity, but rather that we 
“conceive [concipimus]” it so. In similar vein, Letter 36 states that being ““deter- 
minate’ denotes [. . .] only the privation of existence of that same nature which is 
conceived as determinate” (my emphasis), and E3p3s equates a mind’s “ha[ving] 
something which involves a negation” with its being “considered [consideratur] 
as a part of nature which cannot be perceived clearly and distinctly through 
itself” (G/TI/145). Similarly, being finite and being infinite involve the “negat- 
ing” and “affirming” of existence respectively (El p8s1), that is, they require the 
acts of a thinking thing (E2p49; E2d3).** 

Passages such as these suggest that for Spinoza being finite—and indeed the 
entire distinction “finite/infinite’—irreducibly involve being represented in a cer- 
tain way. Call this the ideality, or mind-dependence, of Spinozistic finitude. To 
stress this aspect of Spinoza’s thinking about finitude is, arguably, a needed correc- 
tion to the dominant tendency on the part of many scholars to approach this topic 
from the perspective of extension alone.*? One may worry that mind-dependence 
makes all finite things depend on the attribute of thought, violating the inter- 
attribute explanatory barrier. But every attribute is already a way of conceiving 
of being (E1d4). In this sense, a// things, not merely finite ones, are thought- 
dependent. The ideality of finitude thus fits well with Spinoza’s conception of 
attribute, and, like the latter, is apt to generate a tension with Spinoza’s simul- 
taneous commitment to the explanatory independence of attributes. How to 
solve this larger problem about the status of thought in Spinoza’s metaphysics 
is beyond the scope of the chapter, but my reading does not introduce a new 
difficulty. 


8 Cf. CM HI 3 | G/I/253. 

* See, e.g., Bennett: Spinoza “cannot find a plausible mental analogue for [his] geometrical 
interpretation of ‘limited’” (Study, §21.4). (cf. Pollock, Spinoza, 184-187; Martineau, Study, 188; 
Newlands, “More Recent”) (Thanks to Yitzhak Melamed for pressing me on this point.) 
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This ideality of finitude dovetails with Spinoza’s commitment to the posi- 
tivity of being (Premise 2). For if being as it is in itself admits no nega- 
tion, relations of limitation and exclusion must depend on how we represent 
being. 

To the Idealist, Spinoza’s non-realist idiom will appear as an implicit conces- 
sion that finite things are indeed mere figments of our imagination. But such a 
conclusion is too quick, since it fails to distinguish between error (or illusion) 
and ideality (or mind-dependence). We don’t have any reason yet to conclude 
that for Spinoza the ideality of finite things entails that they are mere chimeras. 
Moreover, there are at least three positive reasons to resist this conflation of 
ideality and illusion. The first of these is the parity of the infinite and the finite 
on this point: as we saw, being “infinite” also requires a mental act, the “affir- 
mation” of a certain kind of existence. Presumably the Idealist does not wish to 
consign all infinite beings, including substance, to the realm of illusion together 
with finite things. So mind-dependence must be distinguished from illusion. 

A second reason to resist conflating ideality and illusion emerges from Spinoza’s 
treatment of the Aristotelian distinction between “negation” and “privation,” which 
is overlooked by some Idealist commentators.” As is well known, traditionally a 
“privation” designates any property that a thing of a certain kind normally should, 
but fails to, have. In Spinoza’s view, the idea of a “privation” misrepresents what in 
metaphysical rigor are mere “negations.” As he explains, privation “in itself” is really 
“nothing”; to attribute a “privation” to a thing involves “denying something of [it] 
which we judge to pertain to its nature”; in contrast, to attribute “negation” involves 
“denying something of a thing because it does not pertain to its nature” “when we 
consider God’s decree” (Letter 21 | G/I/128-129; my emphasis).*! In short, both 
privative and negative claims require an act of judgment that something is not true 
of a thing. But the two kinds of claims differ insofar as only judgments involving 
negation are grounded in a thing’s true nature. To borrow Leibniz’s vocabulary, 
negative judgements, unlike privative judgements, can be “well-founded”, despite 
the fact that in metaphysical rigour there are no negative facts. 

A third reason to balk at conflating ideality and illusion within 
Spinoza’s framework has to do with his doctrine of beings of reason.” 
Spinoza’s early writings illuminate especially well his quasi-nominalism. 
Spinoza distinguishes “ideas of things”—ideas representing formally real 
particulars—from ideas representing entia rationis, such as universals and 
relations.“ The latter are products of mental acts of abstraction and com- 
parison—as Spinoza puts it, “[f]rom the fact that we compare things with 
one another certain notions arise which nevertheless are nothing outside 


” E.g., Hegel, Lectures II 278. 

41 Cf. DPP 1p16s | G/I/176. 

# See Hiibner, “Essences,” for a fuller account of this doctrine. 
8 CM I 1 | G/I/234; CM II 7 | G/I/262-263. 
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the things themselves but modes of thinking” (CM I 5 | G/I/245). In the 
early writings, Spinoza seems to be on the fence about the epistemic value 
of such abstractions and comparisons: he never quite settles if beings 
of reason are merely mnemonic devices, or genuinely let us understand 
being.“ The Ethics resolves this tension by allowing that some beings of 
reason can contribute to an adequate account of being. On this mature 
account, merely empirical generalizations represent distinctly only the rela- 
tive properties of arbitrary subsets of things (“only what [particulars] all 
agree in, insofar as they affect the body” [E2p40s1 | G/II/121). But “univer- 
sal notions” are adequate if we form them on the basis of (necessarily ade- 
quate) “common notions” and “adequate” ideas of “properties” of things 
(E2p40s2 | G/II/122). Such universal notions are part of “reason” (ibid.). 
Despite the fact that what they represent is merely ideal—such as species 
and relations—they possess a foundation in what is formally real. In this 
way we can have “true knowledge” that “is only abstract, or universal” 
(E4p62s), and dependent on the active contribution of our minds. This is 
one way that finite knowers like ourselves can improve their epistemic lot: 
we can compare our ideas of particulars, on that basis can construct well- 
founded universals, and use these to determine being in thought (judging, 
for example, that some instances of extension are “limited” by or “greater” 
than others.)* 

In short, we have here another case where Spinoza distinguishes mind- 
dependence and illusion. The Idealist who leans on the non-realist idiom 
of Spinoza’s discussions of finitude to support her claim that in Spinoza’s 
framework representations of finite things are illusory fails to recognize 
that ideas representing entities not found in nature are not necessarily 
inadequate in Spinoza’s view. For Spinoza the realm of truth, reason, and 
adequate knowledge includes claims about what is mind-dependent. So for 
him to say that “negation” is not an “affection of being,” but something 
we “attribute” to things, or to imply that being “finite” depends on how 
we “conceive” of being, does not imply that our representations of finite 
things—or of being qua finite—are necessarily illusory or false. Whether 
or not this or that particular idea representing a finite thing is adequate 
or not—that is, whether or not it is well-grounded and hence genuinely 
rational, or due merely to accidental empirical generalizations—can 
presumably be determined on a case-by-case basis, by tracing the idea in 
question back to its causes in the mind. 

The distinction between ideality and illusion is an important, and over- 
looked, element in the debate over Spinoza’s Acosmism. It shows, minimally, 


4 CM 11 | G/1/233-234; Ep. 12 | G/1/56; KV I 10[1], I 6[7], IL 16[4] | G/1/49, 42, 82). 
* Cf. E4pref | G/II/206; E4p5d. 
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that the two halves of the Acosmic Conclusion can come apart as well as that 
they are not equally certain. For even if it follows from the positivity of being 
(Premise 2) together with the constitutive reference of finite things to negation 
(Premise 1) that finite things qua finite lack formal reality (first half of the 
Conclusion), it does not also thereby follow that our ideas of such things are 
necessarily uniformly illusory (second half of the Conclusion). To this extent, 
we are under less pressure to conclude as a general principle that whenever 
Spinoza engages in a discussion of finite existents, he is either contradicting 
himself or giving up on a rigorous pursuit of truth in favor of practicing phi- 
losophy as therapy. Instead, we can see Spinozistic finite things as well-founded 
entia rationis. 

This way of sidestepping the Acosmic Conclusion has, unfortunately, the 
following two weaknesses: 

First, the argument is only a partial victory over the Idealist, insofar as it 
leaves intact the first half of the Acosmic Conclusion, bearing on the formal 
reality of finite things. 

Second, it remains open to the Idealist to simply reject Spinoza’s doc- 
trine of entia rationis. This is because this doctrine is concerned exclu- 
sively with how finite beings think. The divine intellect does not need to 
entertain representations of merely ideal entities. As Spinoza writes, God 
“does not know things abstractly, and does not make . . . general defini- 
tions” (Letter 19 | G/I/90). So if what is at issue is the existence of finite 
things, to appeal to what is an exclusively finite manner of thinking is to 
beg the question. 

Let me then suggest one final way to plausibly block the Acosmic Conclusion 
as a whole, by resisting its first Premise. 


Finitude A ffirmatively 


In the previous section I concluded that given Spinoza’s positive conception of 
being (Premise 2), finite things considered qua finite must be relegated to the 
realm of entia rationis if, as Premise | asserts, they involve negation constitu- 
tively and irreducibly. What I want to suggest now is that we might not have to 
grant this first premise after all. For it is plausible that, according to Spinoza, 
neither the metaphysical constitution of finite things as finite, nor our knowl- 
edge of them as finite, necessarily require negation. 

The basic suggestion here would be that we can plausibly regard the nega- 
tion (limitation, exclusion) involved in constituting something finite as finite 
as pertaining to the mode of representation alone, but not to what is being 
represented. The Ethics’ definition of God serves as one illustration of this 
kind of coexistence of two different ways of representing: the definition proper 
is formulated in purely affirmative terms; the Explicatio then redescribes the 
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definiendum on the basis of relations of negation.** Indeed the TIE explicilty 
warns against drawing ontological conclusions on the basis of negative linguis- 
tic facts: 


every definition must be affirmative. I mean intellectual affirmation 
[affirmatione intellectiva|—it matters little whether a definition is 
verbally [verbalem] affirmative; because of the poverty of language it will 
sometimes perhaps [only] be able to be expressed negatively, although 
it is understood affirmatively [negative exprimi quamvis affirmative 
intelligatur . . . Certain] names [. . .] express negatively many things that 
are really affirmative [quae sunt revera affirmativa, negative exprimunt . . .] 
We affirm and deny many things because the nature of words—not the 
nature of things—allows us to affirm them. (TIE §§96, 89 | G/II/33—35; 
transl. alt.) 


Now, if according to Spinoza one and the same thing can indeed be represented 
both negatively and affirmatively, then it remains possible that Spinoza allows also 
for purely affirmative representations of finite things qua finite. On this reading 
we could regard Eld2, with its references to limitation, as analogous to Eld6’s 
Explicatio, that is, as a possible, negative way of representing something finite qua 
finite but not the only possible way of representing something finite qua finite.” In 
such a case we no longer have to accept Premise | of the Acosmic Argument, and 
so can also resist its Conclusion. Finite things understood in a purely affirmative 
way can be accommodated within Spinoza’s fully positive account of being. To 
put the suggestion slightly differently, the onus seems to be now on the Idealist 
to show that for Spinoza finite things are not just, as he puts it in the TIE quote 
above, negative “verbally”, i.e. at the level of language, and cannot ever be "under- 
stood affirmatively. 

What would we grasp in representing a finite thing affirmatively?** Such 
representations no longer equate being “finite” with “limiting and being 
limited”; they would allow for distinct instances of existence, but without 
explicating those distinctions by means of relations of negation. Arguably 
it is the conatus doctrine that comes closest to showing us what a purely 
affirmative representation of a finite thing would be like. For in thinking of 
a thing insofar as it strives, we think of the reality and power essential to it, 
and of the effects it must produce, all of which, as we have seen, constitute 


« This is not to suggest that this definition represents God’s self-understanding. For one, it is not 
free of universals, such as “attribute” and “essence.” Likewise, I’m not suggesting that the negative 
mode of representation and affirmative mode of representation be identified with finite and divine 
modes of thinking respectively. 

47 Even Eld2 says only that a finite thing “can” be limited, nor that it is intrinsically limited. 

Cf. “the best conclusion” is “drawn from some particular affirmative essence” (TIE §93). 

Thanks to Martin Lenz for discussion of this paragraph. 
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different ways of affirming that essence. Here finally what is essential about 
a thing does not, as Hegel put it, “rest upon negation.” Indeed, it does not 
rest upon relations at all. As Spinoza writes, “whatever there is, considered in 
itself, without relation to any other thing, involves perfection, which always 
extends, in each thing, as far as the thing’s essence does” (Letter 19 | G/ 
IV/88-89). 
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Temporalities and Kinds of Cognition in the 
Treatise on the Emendation of the Intellect, 
the Short Treatise, and the Ethics 


Oded Schechter 


Introduction 


In this chapter, I argue that Spinoza’s conception of the different kinds of 
cognition went through a radical change throughout his career. To clarify, 
Spinoza did not change much the taxonomy of the different kinds of cogni- 
tion. Nevertheless, I claim, Spinoza’s understanding of what is a kind of cog- 
nition has been changed radically. The distinction between different kinds of 
cognition is examined by Spinoza, at the early phase, only with regard to its 
contribution for the right method of reasoning that can secure valid and cer- 
tain knowledge. 

In his later philosophy, I contend, each kind of cognition is examined accord- 
ing to its ontological aspects, and the differences between the various kinds of 
cognition are explored through their contribution to the different manners of 
existence humans can experience. 

My interpretation of the distinction between the three kinds of cognition 
is tightly linked to my interpretation of Spinoza’s critique of the Cartesian 
cogito, his critique of isolationism,' his understanding of existence as exces- 
sive,” his understanding of the conception of the body and the mind as “an idea 
of the body,” and to his understanding of the possibility of the body-politic 
and the political associations that can be established among humans.’ Yet, in 


'See Schechter, Existence and Temporality, Chapter 3. 
2 See Schechter, Existence and Temporality, Chapter 2. 
> See my paper “Spinoza and the Ontology of the Polis in his Ethics and the TP” 
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this chapter I will focus mainly on the distinction between the different kinds 
of cognition and their temporal-existential aspect. I will show that the tempo- 
ral aspects of cognition are crucial to the kind of existence that each kind of 
cognition is. As such, the temporal aspects of cognitions are existential aspects 
of ideas. Ideas, understood as existing modes in the attribute of thought, 
are active and productive, I will claim, because existence implies production. 
My interpretation explains the difficulties many of Spinoza’s commentators 
have pointed to concerning the eternity of the mind, and the highest kind of 
cognition—scientia intuitiva. 

For the sake of the presentation I will focus in this chapter on the connec- 
tion between eternity, the eternal aspect of the human mind, and the third 
kind of cognition [scientia inuitiva]. Without getting into a detailed analysis 
of our field of history of philosophy, it can easily be seen that if philoso- 
phers and scholars of Spinoza in the seventeenth through nineteenth centu- 
ries were mostly concerned with his pantheism and other heretic doctrines, 
the focus of puzzlement expressed by contemporary Spinoza’s scholars has 
shifted to the fifth part of his Ethics,’ in particular his thesis concerning the 
eternity of the mind and the highest kind of cognition, scientia intuitiva. 
Scholars who wish to present Spinoza as the patriarch of modern secular- 
ism, Bible critique, materialism, and a radical naturalism are puzzled by his 
claims regarding the eternal aspects of the mind. It is hard to miss the apolo- 
getic tone, which prevails in even the most favorable interpretations of these 
issues. In this chapter, I take the opposite approach, that is, I take Spinoza’s 
claims concerning the eternity of the mind as the starting point for under- 
standing his claims about the mind in general. I believe that this approach 
will prove very fruitful in explaining how Spinoza’s understanding of the 
human mind and cognition is innovative in questioning our conceptions of 
action and existence. 

When Spinoza’s concept of aeternitas is approached in the existing scholarly 
literature, it is mostly discussed in one of the following ways: (1) aeternitas is 
sempiternity (existence in all times);° (2) aeternitas is atemporality, a negation 
of tempus and duratio; (3) aeternitas is some kind of now, some strong assertion 
of a now;° or (4) aeternitas is something mystical, a residue of some obscure 
religious tradition that we do not really understand and that has no place in the 
realm of philosophy.’ 

Before I turn to the main question of this chapter, namely the kinds of cogni- 
tion and temporality in general, and to the intuitive kind of cognition in relation 
to eternity in particular, let me add a few comments on the above-mentioned 


“Bennett, Study of Spinoza, 205, 307-311. 

> See Kneale, “Eternity and Sempiternity,” 238. 

° Della Rocca, Spinoza, 271-272. 

7 Bennett, Study of Spinoza’s Ethics, 357, 372-375. 
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approaches in interpreting Spinoza’s concept of eternity. Spinoza’s definition 
of eternity reads, 


Eld8: By eternity I understand existence itself, insofar as it is conceived 
to follow necessarily from the definition alone of the eternal thing [Per 
aeternitatem intelligo ipsam existentiam, quatenus ex sola rei aeternae 
definitione necessario sequi concipitur]. 


Eternity is a kind of existence that refers to some thing whose existence fol- 
lows from its essence. I argue that this definition is not as trivial as it may look 
initially; namely, the definition does not merely convey that a thing—whose 
existence follows from its essence—is eternal.* It rather refers to the very exis- 
tence of such a thing and designates the term “eternity” solely to this kind of 
existence. Now, this is an important claim, and the explication that is added to 
the definition elaborates: 


Exp.: For such existence, like the essence of a thing, is conceived as an 
eternal truth, and on that account cannot be explained by duration or 
time, even if the duration is conceived to be without beginning or end 
[Talis enim existentia, ut aeterna veritas, sicut rei essentia, concipitur, 
proptereaque per durationem, aut tempus explicari non potest, tametsi 
duratio principio, et fine carere concipiatur]. 


This explication fits well with Spinoza’s method of philosophizing in the Ethics. 
Those who understand God in terms of the finite mode are doomed to fail in 
their understanding of both god and of the finite mode. Thus, the definition of 
eternity suggests that the existence of God should be understood in terms that 
are unique to God’s being ([esse] in Spinoza’s terminology). 

Understanding God’s existence requires us to understand the unique aspect 
of its existence.’ Now, the first part of the Ethics is dedicated to the explication 
of the metaphysics of the substance, and the substance cannot be explained 
in terms—such as tempus and duratio—that can be ascribed only to the finite 
mode. Thus, the four different approaches I named above miss the main point 
of Spinoza’s understanding of eternity. 


* Bennett is perhaps the louder defender of this interpretation, suggesting that Spinoza’s 
concept of eternity is sempiternity plus necessary existence. As in other cases, his interpreta- 
tion is deeply committed to looking for a commonsensical metaphysical basis of radical theses. 
Unfortunately, when he fails to trace back Spinoza’s radical theses, he concludes that they are 
nonsense, and when he believes he has succeeded, his Spinoza looks like a mediocre analytical 
philosopher of the twentieth century. 

In the third chapter of my Existence and Temporality I discuss in details Spinoza’s method of 
philosophizing in its connection to his understanding of the difference between the Substance’s 
esse and the Mode’s esse. I explain there that Spinoza’s objection to anthropomorphism is rooted 
in the ontology he proposed in his Ethics. 
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1. Sempiternity—This interpretation ascribes to the Substance the kind 
of esse of the finite mode. 

2. Atemporality—Arguably, Spinoza’s understanding of eternity strives 
to propose exactly the opposite, namely, the existence of the finite 
mode is explained in terms of tempus and duratio, whereas the exis- 
tence of the substance has to be explained in terms of aeternitas. 

If the existence of the finite mode is duratio,'° then taking away its 
duratio will not make it eternal, it will rather take away its existence; 
atemporality will be the same as non-existence. Spinoza’s concept 
of Eternity is a positive character of the existence of the thing in 
question—the substance. 

3. The “now” interpretation—The same objection I have raised above 
regarding the interpretation of eternity as sempiternity applies here 
as well. 

4. The mystical approach is not an interpretation at all. And if Spinoza 
indeed had eternity as a mystical concept, then the whole philosophi- 
cal edifice of Spinoza comes to nothing, as this concept is so central 
to his entire metaphysics. 


I will begin the discussion of Spinoza’s theses concerning “kinds of cogni- 
tion” and temporality with a short exposition of the last three doctrines of 
the Ethics. I will claim that Spinoza’s thesis on the eternity of the mind is not 
a thesis that one can do away with and still keep the Ethics as a systematical 
philosophy. I will show the centrality of Spinoza’s understanding of eternity 
to the whole edifice of Spinoza’s Ethics. The discussion of the “mind eter- 
nity” doctrine will be followed by a discussion of the change in Spinoza’s view 
of the nature of “kind of cognition.” This change, I will claim, is of grave 
importance for the understanding Spinoza’s mature ontology, as it appears 
in the Ethics. 


The Last Three Doctrines of the Ethics 


The last three doctrines of Spinoza’s Ethics are (1) the eternal aspect of the 
mind, (2) intuitive cognition,'! and (3) the intellectual love of God. These three 
doctrines are brought into relation in the fifth part of the Ethics. The notion 


0 And as Spinoza explicitly claims: taking away duratio from the finite mode is tantamount to 
taking its existence away. See further my discussion in Existence and Temporality, second chapter. 

"Tn the Ethics, scientia intuitiva is enumerated as the third kind of cognition. In the TIE it is 
enumerated as the fourth kind. The Short Treatise is less definitive, although it tends to present it 
as the third kind. I avoid describing this cognition as simply the highest kind of cognition since 
such a description, which is quite common in scholarly literature, seems to underestimate the 
importance of Spinoza’s analysis of the so-called “lower” kinds of cognition. 
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that ties them together is their kinship with aeternitas. Let me show briefly the 
connection of these doctrines to eternity. 
E5p23 reads: 


The human mind cannot be absolutely destroyed with the Body, but 
something of it remains which is eternal [Mens humana non potest cum 
Corpore absolute destrui; sed ejus aliquid remanet, quod aeternum est]. 


Scientia intuitiva, according to E5p31, depends on the eternal aspect of 
the mind: 


The third kind of cognition depends on the Mind, as on a formal cause, 
insofar as the Mind itself is eternal. 


Moreover, this very cognition involves eternity as a constitutive element, 


The mind conceives nothing sub specie aeternitatis except insofar as it 
conceives its body’s essence sub specie aeternitatis (by P29), i.e. (by P21 
and P23), except insofar as it is eternal. (E5p31d) 


In ESpp32-—36 Spinoza claims that the intellectual love of God is dependent 
on intuitive cognition. In E5p33 he claims that the intellectual love of God is 
eternal. E5p36 claims that the mind’s intellectual love of God is part of the 
infinite love of God, because the human mind’s essence can be conceived sub 
specie aeternitais. 

These doctrines trouble many Spinoza scholars. Let me focus on the source 
of the puzzlement and outrage to be found among Spinoza scholars. Neither 
Spinoza’s concept of eternity, nor Spinoza’s claim that God is eternal, not even 
the general claim that there are eternal truths, caused this great discomfort. 
What caused the outrage is rather the linkage that Spinoza is positing between 
eternity to the human mind, the process of cognition, knowledge, and the prac- 
tical conclusions that Spinoza claims to follow from this linkage." 

There are four questions I wish to address: (1) the triviality of the claim that 
the mind is eternal, (2) the (outrageousness of the) claim that possession of 
eternal knowledge implies eternity of the mind, (3) that these two claims are 
incompatible, and finally, (4) the striking idea that we know from experience 
that the mind is eternal. 


1. The derivation of the mind’s eternity from the eternity of the body’s 
idea in God’s infinite intellect —E5p23 (“The human mind cannot 
be absolutely destroyed with the body, but something of it remains 
which is eternal’) is based on E5p22, which reads: “In God there is 
necessarily an idea that expresses the essence of this or that human 
Body, sub specie aeternitatis.” Arguably Spinoza claims that every 


" Bennett, Study of Spinoza, 372-375. 
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finite mode has an idea that is eternal, as every idea must be included 
in God’s infinite intellect. If E5p23 is supported by the general claim 
that in God’s infinite intellect there is an eternal idea for each mode 
in the attribute of extension (or in any other attribute), then the 
thesis is trivial and weak; it is trivial as it is the common view that 
God’s ideas are eternal, and it is weak as this thesis is arguably true 
for any other mode. 

2. The possession of eternal truth implies the eternity of the mind.— 
The practical implications of this thesis are quite astonishing, 
namely, the more the mind understands things in the intuitive kind of 
knowledge, the more eternal the mind is (E5p38d). 

3. The incompatibility of theses (1) and (2).—The first thesis takes the 
idea of the body’s essence to be eternal, apparently, with no need for 
any practical activity on the mind’s part. The second claim makes the 
eternity of my mind dependent on the mind’s actual cognitive activity. 

4. Experiencing and feeling eternity. E5p23s claims that we experience 
ourselves as eternal: 


[W]e feel and know by experience that we are eternal [at nihilominus 
sentimus, experimurque, nos aeternos esse]. For the mind feels [sentit] 
those things that it conceives in understanding [quas intelligendo 
concipit] no less that those it has in the memory. For the eyes of the 
mind, by which it sees and observes things, are the demonstrations 
themselves [Mentis enim oculi, quibus res videt, observatque, sunt 
ipsae demonstrationes]. 


There are many difficulties with the claim that we experience and feel that we 
are eternal. I will name several that are relevant to this chapter: 


A. Spinoza is quite consistent in taking experience, and sensing things 
to belong to imagination. This kind of cognition, according to 
Spinoza, cannot yield valid knowledge. The claim seems like a 
non-starter in Spinoza’s philosophy. 

B. Can we reformulate Spinoza’s claim in the following way: “the mind 
has an adequate idea that it possesses eternal truths, and from that it 
is evident that the mind is eternal”? 

C. What is the meaning of the claim that the “eyes of the mind, by 
which we see and observe things, are the demonstration themselves? 


5 Keep in mind Spinoza’s view of experienita vaga, the first kind of cognition according to 
the numeration of the Ethics in E2p40s2. In a letter to Simon de Vries, Spinoza writes, “We need 
experience only for those things which cannot be inferred from the definition of the thing, as, for 
example, the existence of modes, but not for those things whose existence is not distinguished 
from their essence [. . .] indeed no experience will ever be able to teach us this, for experience does 
not teach us essences of things” (Ep. 10, March 1663; emphasis added). 
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Keeping these difficulties in mind, let me now turn to my thesis about the 
change in Spinoza’s view of the ontological status of “kinds of cognition.” 
Understanding how Spinoza has shifted away from his early view will help us 
in understanding the difficulties concerning the relation of the mind to eternity 
in the Ethics. 


Kinds of Cognition 


Spinoza’s view of kinds of cognition is a much-discussed issue. I will limit my 
discussion only to those aspects that are directly relevant to my interpretation. 
My main claim is that if we follow the development of Spinoza’s thought we 
can point out two crucial observations. First, Spinoza has changed his mind 
about the philosophical status of the kinds of cognition. Second, if we under- 
stand the meaning of the kinds of cognition acquired in his late philosophy 
(i.e., the Ethics), we can see that it implies a strong thesis about the connection 
between the cognition, existence, and human action. 

Spinoza’s main discussion of the kinds of cognition in the Ethics appears in 
E2p40s2. He writes: 


From what has been said above, it is clear that we perceive many things 
and form universal notions [notiones universales formare]: 


I. from singular things which have been represented to us through the 
senses in a way that is mutilated, confused, and without order for the 
intellect (see P29C); for that reason I have been accustomed to call 
such perceptions cognition from random experience; 

II. from signs, e.g., from the fact that, having heard or read certain 
words, we recollect things, and form certain ideas of them, which are 
like them, and through which we imagine the things (P18S). These 
two ways of regarding things I shall henceforth call cognition of the 
first kind, opinion or imagination. 

III. Finally, from the fact that we have common notions and adequate 
ideas of the properties of things (see P38C, P39, P39C, and P40). 
This I shall call reason and the second kind of cognition. 

IV. In addition to these two kinds of cognition, there is (as I shall show 
in what follows) another, third kind, which we shall call intuitive 
knowledge [quod scientiam intuitivam vocabimus]. And this kind of 
cognition proceeds from an adequate idea of the formal essence 
of certain attributes of God to the adequate cognition of the 
[NS: formal] essence of things [Atque hoc cognoscendi genus procedit 
ab adaequata idea essentiae formalis quorundam Dei attributorum ad 
adaequatam cognitionem essentiae rerum]. 
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Roughly speaking, we have here three kinds of cognition: 


1. The kind of cognition that comes from experience of the senses 
[experientia vaga], or from signs [ex auditu] or reports [ex aliquot 
signo], which is called the first kind of cognition, imagination 
[imaginatio] or opinion [opinio; Waan]. 

2. The second kind of cognition that comes from the common notions 
[notio communis] and is called ratio or reason. 

3. The third kind of cognition, intuitive knowledge [scientia intuitiva], 
that proceeds from the essence of God to the essence of things. 


Spinoza discusses the kinds of cognition in his early TIE and KV as well. As we 
shall shortly see, there are some interesting differences in Spinoza’s character- 
ization of the kinds of cognition in the three texts. Still, remarkably, in all three 
texts he exemplifies this distinction, primarily, with the very same mathematical 
example of proportion. There are three different ways to find out the fourth 
number, “which is to the third as the second to the first”: 


1. by habit, by a rule, but with no understanding of the origin of the 
rule 

2. by appealing to the mathematical reasoning 

3. by intuition. 


The fact that Spinoza is using the same example in all three texts in order to 
explain the differences between kinds of cognition is not to suggest that his 
understanding has not been changed. The example is to show that we are aware 
of these different ways of reasoning, or the taxonomy of kinds of cognition; it 
is something very clear to us. Thus, Spinoza does not try to account for the fact 
that there are different kinds of cognition. He is rather at pain to explain the 
philosophical meaning of each kind of cognition. 

Let me now refer to the developments in Spinoza’s understanding of the 
kinds of cognition.'4 

In the TIE, the different kinds of cognition are presented as candidates for 
the right point of departure for the best possible method that Spinoza endeavors 
to develop. Spinoza introduces the question of the three kinds of cognition in 
the TIE in the following manner. 


But before anything else we must devise a way of healing the intellect, and 
purifying it, as much as we can in the beginning, so that it understands 
things successfully, without error and as well as possible. Everyone will 


4 There is a considerable debate among Spinoza philologists whether the TIE precedes the 
KV or not. I will not enter this debate, but Iam under the impression that the TIE is earlier than 
the KV, as both Mignini and Curley recently argued, and I will proceed on this assumption. See 
Curley (ed.), Collected Works of Spinoza, xiii. 
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now be able to see that I wish to direct all the sciences toward one end 
and goal, viz. that we should achieve, as we have said, the highest human 
perfection. (TIE §16) 


I come now to what must be done first, before all else: emending the 
intellect and rendering it capable of understanding things in the way the 
attainment of our end requires. To do this, the order we naturally have 
requires me to survey here all the modes of perceiving which I have had up 
to now for affirming and denying something without doubt, so that I may 
choose the best of all. (TIE §18) 


If the question is indeed the question of finding the means of achieving the 
best method, and if the best method is supposed to prevent any possible error 
and to provide us with “a mode of perception for affirming and denying some- 
thing without doubt,” then after introducing the different kinds of cognition, 
the natural next step would be to choose and follow the best means for the 
attainment of this goal. Indeed, this is precisely what Spinoza suggests in the 
TIE. He surveys each kind of perception and falsifies each except intuition,!° or 
“the perception we have when a thing is perceived through its essence alone, or 
through cognition of its proximate cause [Denique perceptio est, ubi res percipi- 
tur per solam suam essentiam, vel per cognitionem suae proximae causae].”'° On 
the basis of his analysis of the different kinds of cognition, Spinoza concludes: 


Only the fourth mode comprehends the adequate essence of the thing 
and is without danger of error. For that reason, it is what we must chiefly 
use. (TIE §29) 


To summarize, in the TIE the question of cognition is subjugated to the ques- 
tion of method. Arguably, this is not the case in the KV and in the Ethics. 


From Method to Manner of Conduct 


In the KV, Spinoza develops an entirely different approach to the kinds of 
cognition. I will first introduce this approach, and then try to briefly show its 
crucial philosophical significance. My main claims are these: (1) In the KV, 
Spinoza abandons the explication of the kinds of cognition as points of depar- 
ture for the required method. (2) Instead, he examines the kinds of cognition 
through the question of existence. (3) In the post-TIE period, he depicts the 
kinds of cognition as modes of existence. (4) In the KV, Spinoza actually gives a 
very partial account of modes of existence, explaining it as manners of conduct. 


'S Spinoza describes this perception as intuition in TIE §24. 
'© TIE §19. The other modes of perception are discussed earlier in the same section. 
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(5) In the Ethics, he succeeds in progressing from manner of conduct to manners 
of existence. 

Spinoza prefaces his discussion of modes and attributes as they relate to 
humans in the second part of the KV in the following manner: 


Because we have spoken in the First Part of God, and of the universal 
and infinite things, in this Second Part we shall now proceed to treat 
of particular and limited things—not of all of them, since they are 
innumerable, but only of those that concern man. And first we shall 
consider what man is, insofar as he exists [bestaat]'’ in certain modes. 
(KV II Pref | G 1/51/8-12) 


Spinoza skips here the discussion of humans in terms of the attribute of exten- 
sion, and proceeds to discuss the human mind. The title of the first chapter of 
the second part is “Of Opinion, Belief, and Science,” and the first paragraph of 
the chapter reads: 


To begin our discussion of the modes in which man exists, we shall 
say: (1) what they are, (2) what their effects are, and (3) what their cause 
is. (KV II 1] G 1/54/35) 


A marginal note to the expression “modes in which man exists” elaborates: 


The modes in which man exists are perceptions, divided into opinion, 
true belief, and clear and distinct knowledge, produced by objects, each 
according to its own kind. (G I/54/note a) 


We should note two crucial issues here: (1) from this point on, Spinoza dis- 
cusses humans according to the kinds of cognition, and the rest of the KV 
is ordered according to the different kinds of cognition. (2) The expression 
“modes in which man exists” (or “modes of which man consists”) seems quite 
unfitting given that Spinoza is actually talking about kinds of cognition. 

Arguably, the expression “mode in which man exists” is of key importance, 
and is one of the most important developments of Spinoza’s work in his late 
phase. Abandoning the interpretation of kinds of cognition as a question of 
secure and valid method, in the KV, Spinoza begins to analyze human cogni- 
tion as a question of existence. 

Spinoza’s account of the existence of man in the KV (limited only to the 
attribute of thought) presents the manner in which humans live as governed by 
the different kinds of cognition. Thus, if we conceive reality in the first kind of 
cognition—in imagination—the conduct of our life will have one form. If we 
conceive reality in ratio, the conduct of our life is correspondingly different; 


" The Dutch bestaat can be translated either by “exists” or “consists.” (See Curley’s glossary 
in Collected Works of Spinoza, 704). 
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and if we conceive reality in intuition, the conduct of our life will look entirely 
different. Arguably, the second part of the KV is divided according to the dif- 
ferent kinds of cognition. Chapters Three through Fourteen of Part II are 
dedicated to examination of human passions as outcomes of first kind of cog- 
nition, or opinion (with comparison to their remedies when they are handled 
in other kinds of cognition). The following seven chapters analyze the manner 
in which humans conduct their lives according to “true belief,’ and the last 
chapters of this part (chapters Twenty-two through Twenty-six) are dedicated 
to the analysis of human life when it is conducted in accordance to the dictates 
of “true knowledge.” 

The manners in which man exists are explained in the KV as the outcome of 
the different kinds of cognition. Thus, passions are analyzed in the KV accord- 
ing to the kind of cognition that conditions them. In the KV, Spinoza explores 
the manner in which the problematic aspects of passions appear due to the per- 
ception of the world, which result from the nature of imagination. Imagination 
involves a perception of the world that is inherently unstable and contingent. 
In contrast, when the mind conceives intuitive cognition, it acts without the 
hindrances imposed on it by the instable nature of imagination and its objects. 
According to Spinoza, the mind can act in this way when its object of cognition 
is God. Cognition that is directed to God implies the love of God. Thus, whereas 
the mind in imagination is united with the body and loves the body, it necessarily 
perceives the world as unstable, and consequently is subjected to the passions. 
Thus, in the KV, each kind of cognition is analyzed according to its contribution 
to the way human action is shaped and conditioned by cognition. It is a radical 
departure from the Cartesian view of the mind, as it explains the mind’s action in 
the world in terms of cognition and with no reference to the will. Let me explain 
the last point briefly: Spinoza is at pain to show the power that cognition involves 
independently of the abstract will. The KV explains the power that human action 
involves in reference to the kind of cognition that is involved. This is, according 
to Spinoza, the linkage between knowledge and action and hence the analysis 
of cognition introduced by Spinoza in the KV are explained in terms of power. 

Although Spinoza is speaking in the KV about “modes in which man exists,” 
his discussion is rather limited to this: we have distinct manners of cognizing 
reality, and when we cognize reality in different manners we actually conduct 
our lives in different manners. 

There are crucial changes in this regard between the TIE and the KV, and 
then between the KV and the Ethics. One point, though, is striking and worth 
mentioning here. The kind of cognition that is called reason [ratio] in the 
Ethics'® is not falsified as inadequate in the Ethics as it is in the TIE, where 


'8 “There is the Perception that we have when the essence of a thing is inferred [concluditur] 
from another thing, but not adequately” (TIE §19). 
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Spinoza insists that it cannot serve as the ground for the method.’ In the 
TIE, Spinoza stresses that ratio can provide us only with the propria of things 
or their common properties. It cannot provide us with the cognition of the 
essences of things. In the Ethics, Spinoza still holds that ratio can provide us 
with knowledge that is based only on the common properties, yet he insists, 
both in Part II and in Part V of the Ethics, that this knowledge is adequate 
and helpful. 

In the KV, Spinoza suggests that when we are governed by the cognition of 
ratio, our manner of conduct is not as perfect as the conduct of life when true 
knowledge or intuitive cognition is at stake.”” Spinoza asks: What kind of cog- 
nition can overpower other kinds cognition?”' He argues that human conduct 
under the influence of ratio is not as strong as that which follows intuitive cog- 
nition because ratio can only overpower some cognitions of the imagination.” 
In contrast to ratio, intuitive cognition is much stronger because of its relation 
to the power of God, a relation analyzed in the KV in terms of the love of, and 
union with, God (G I/100-102).”3 

In the Ethics Spinoza revises these claim, arguing instead: 


Even if we did not know that our Mind is eternal, we would still regard 
as of the first importance morality, religion, and absolutely all the 
things we have shown (in part IV) to be related to tenacity and nobility. 
(E5p41) 


' TIE §28. Joachim discusses at length the manner in which Spinoza is designating this kind 
of cognition in the TIE and how it differs from both the KV and the Ethics (Joachim, Spinoza’s 
Tractatus, 28-32). 

2 KV IT 19 | G 1/89-1/95, 

21 KV IT 21| G 1/99/13-1/100/5. 

» Ratio overpowers opinio when the latter is based on report but not when it is based on 
experience. The rationale behind this distinction is that report is something that comes from 
outside, whereas ratio is a kind of cognition that comes from the inside (1/99): “Because whatever 
we find in ourselves has more power over us than anything which comes from outside, it follows 
that Reason can be a cause of the destruction of those opinions which we have only from report 
(because Reason has not come to us from outside), but not [a cause of the destruction] of those 
which we have through experience” (emphasis added). The distinction between report and experi- 
ence in the KV as two distinct kinds of cognition makes sense as the logic that governs the power 
of reason is reduced by Spinoza, in this text, to the distinction of inside/outside. However, in the 
Ethics, the kinds of cognition are interpreted according to the manner of their existence, as I have 
argued. Namely, in imagination existence is understood as presence, and the distinction between 
report and experience is nulled ontologically because both cognition ex audito and from experi- 
etia vaga are understood in terms of their presence in the mind. Now, if existence is understood 
as presence, and the power of imagination is determined only by presence, then it can also be the 
case that cognition from report will have “more presence” (and hence more power) in the mind 
than that of vague-experience. 

> “If once our knowledge and love come to fall on that without which we can neither exist 
nor be understood, and which is not at all corporeal, the effects arising from this union will, and 
must, be incomparably greater and more magnificent. For these [effects] must necessarily be com- 
mensurate with the thing with which it is united.” (KV II 21| G I/102/10-16; emphasis added) 
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The demonstration to this proposition reads: 


The first and the only foundation of virtue, or of the method of living 
rightly [recte vivendi rationis] (by [Vp22c and p24) is the seeking of our 
own advantage. But to determine what reason prescribes as useful, we took 
no account of eternity of the mind, which we only came to know in the fifth 
part. Therefore, though we did not know then that the mind is eternal, we 
still regarded as of the first importance the things we showed to be related 
to tenacity and nobility. And so, even if we also did not know this now, 
we would still regard as of the first importance the same rules of reason. 
(E5p41d; emphasis added) 


Nobility and tenacity are the primary actions (1.e., positive affects) which are 
related to the mind insofar as it understands.“ Thus, according to E5p41d, 
intuitive cognition does not change significantly, if at all, the conduct of life 
dictated by ratio. 


Recollection and the Eternity of the Mind 


In the Ethics, Spinoza approaches the accomplishment of a long-pursued 
task—one he pursues since the time of the Letter on the Infinite (1663)—that is, 
the explication of the relation of existence to temporality.”> Spinoza’s account 
of temporality sticks to the Cartesian triad of tempus, duratio, and aeterni- 
tas.° The definitions themselves of these three types of temporality are not 
original.”’ Yet, I claim, Spinoza explores the kinship of existence and temporal- 
ity in an innovative way; I will discuss now some of its implication to Spinoza’s 
understanding of epistemology.” 


4 E3p59s: “All actions that follow from affects related to the Mind insofar as it understands 
I relate to Strength of character, which I divide into Tenacity and Nobility. For by Tenacity 
I understand the Desire by which each one strives, solely from the dictate of reason, to preserve 
his being. By Nobility | understand the Desire by which each one strives, solely from the dictate of 
reason, to aid other men and join them to him in friendship.” 

* In the Letter on the Infinite, Spinoza writes: “The difference between Eternity and Duration 
arises from this. For it is only of Modes that we can explain the existence by Duration. But [we 
can explain the existence] of Substance by Eternity, i.e., the infinite enjoyment of existing, or (in 
bad Latin) of being” (Ep. 12] G IV/54—55; emphasis added). 

*6 See Descartes, Principles of Philosophy, 1 57. For a helpful discussion of Descartes’ distinc- 
tion, see Gorham, “Descartes on Time and Duration,” 32-38. 

>? The insight that temporality and existence are linked to each other is perhaps as old as phi- 
losophy itself. Wolfson is right in this sense to trace these notions—tempus, duratio, aeternitas—to 
Greek and medieval philosophy. Cf. Wolfson, Philosophy of Spinoza, 1 331-369. In particular, see 
page 358 for the distinction between tempus and duratio, and pages 366-367 for Spinoza and 
Plotinus on eternity. 

*8 For a detailed analysis of Spinoza’s account of existence and temporality, see Schechter, 
Existence and Temporality, chap. 1-2. 
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Let us first look at E5p21, which is the proposition that begins Spinoza’s 
discussion of the eternity of the mind. It reads: 


The mind can neither imagine anything, nor recollect past things, 
except while the body endures [Mens nihil imaginari potest, neque rerum 
praeteritarum recordari, nisi durante Corpore]. 


Dem.: The Mind neither expresses the actual existence of its Body, nor 
conceives the Body’s affections as actual, except while the Body endures 
[Mens actualem sui Corporis existentiam non exprimit, neque etiam 
Corporis affectiones, ut actuales, concipit, nisi durante Corpore] (by 2P8C); 
consequently (by 2P26), it conceives no body as actually existing except 
while its body endures. Therefore, it can neither imagine anything (see the 
Def. of Imagination in 2P17S) nor recollect past things (see the Def. of 
Memory in 2P18S) except while the body endures, q.e.d. 


The demonstration of E5p21 relies on Part Two of the Ethics, where Spinoza 
has already explicated the relation between recollection and imagination. In 
particular, he makes use of two fundamental propositions that establish the 
relation of imagination to temporality, E2p17 and E2p18. 


If the human Body is affected with a mode that involves the nature of 
an external body, the human Mind will regard the same external body 
as actually existing, or as present to it [actu existens, vel ut sibi praesens], 
until the Body is affected by an affect that excludes the existence or 
presence [existentiam, vel praesentiam] of that body. (E2p17; emphasis 
added) 


If the human Body has once been affected by two or more bodies at the 
same time, then when the Mind subsequently imagines one of them, it 
will immediately recollect [recordabitur] the others also. (E2p18) 


In the scholia to the two aforementioned propositions, Spinoza provides defini- 
tions of imagination and recollection (or memory): 


To retain the customary words, the affections of the homan Body whose 
ideas present external bodies as present to us [quarum ideae Corpora 
externa, velut nobis praesentia repraesentant], we shall call images of 
things, even if they do not reproduce the [NS: external] figures of things. 
And when the Mind regards bodies in this way, we shall say that it 
imagines. (E2p17s; emphasis added) 

From this we clearly understand what Memory [Memoria] is. For it is 
nothing other than a certain connection of ideas involving the nature 
of things which are outside the human Body—a connection that is in 
the Mind according to the order and connection of the affections of the 
human Body. (E2p18s) 
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E2p17 and its scholium point out a tight connection between imagination and 
actual existence or presence. Arguably, the kind of cognition that is imagina- 
tion has a tempus-structure, according to Spinoza. What is the basic structure 
of existence when it is qualified as tempus? In E3p18sl-s2, Spinoza analyzes 
past, present, and future in terms of presence and of making present. We will 
concentrate on the first scholium: 


E3p18: Man is affected with the same affect of Joy or Sadness from the 
image of a past or future thing as from the image of a present thing [. . .]. 


Schol. 1: I call [voco] a thing past or future here, insofar as we have been 
affected by it, or will be affected by it. E.g., insofar as we have seen it or will 
see it, insofar as it has refreshed us or will refresh us, has injured us or will 
injure us. For insofar as we imagine it in this way, we affirm its existence, 
i.e., the Body is not affected by any affect that excludes the thing’s existence. 
And so (by IIP17) the Body is affected with the image of the thing in the 
same way as if the thing itself were present. However, because it generally 
happens that those who have experienced many things vacillate so long 
as they regard a thing as future or past, and most often doubt the thing’s 
outcome (see 2P44S), the affects that arise from similar images of things 
are not so constant, but are generally disturbed by the images of other 
things, until men become more certain of the thing’s outcome. 


Note that Spinoza begins the scholium by defining past and future (“I call [voco] 
a thing”), and in turn this definition is explained in terms of the activity of the 
imagination (“insofar as we imagine it in this way”). This kind of temporality 
associated with the imagination assumes a specific relation of bodies in general 
to the human body, which Spinoza explores at length in the second part of the 
Ethics (its consequences are discussed in Part Three of the Ethics). 

Recall now what we have said about kinds of cognition and the question of 
existence. The kind of cognition one entertains is actually his kind of existence. 
Thus, the nature of an idea in imagination is its kind of existence, namely, the 
way in which this idea exists is the way in which it interacts with other ideas, 
and in imagination the interaction is determined in this or that way because its 
existence is presence. Hence, according to Spinoza, a philosophical explana- 
tion of the way in which the mind conceives reality lacks, as long as it does not 
account for the connection between the way in which the mind conceives and 
the mind’s manner of existence. 

Let us now return briefly to the objections we began with. If we accept 
the account that the manner in which we conceive things is our manner of 
existence, and that the manner of existence is qualified by temporality, then 
we can now appreciate the thesis on the eternity of the mind. A mode’s exis- 
tence is essentially qualified by either one of the three temporalities: tempus, 
duratio, or aeternitas. Hence, the various objections I have mentioned at the 
beginning of this chapter concerning the relation of the mind and aeternitas 
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posited by Spinoza should be explained in very general terms. Namely, if my 
thesis concerning temporalities as manners of existence (of ideas and other 
modes) is correct, then the former questions apply equally to ideas of the 
imagination whose manner of existence is tempus. To put it another way, my 
thesis suggests that the relation between the mind and eternal idea implies 
eternity of the mind, in the same way that the relation between the mind 
and tempus-idea implies the tempus-time of the mind. Thus, if we understand 
Spinoza’s insight into the relation of ontology and epistemology, then the 
questions with which we began are not questions at all, but misunderstand- 
ings. These misunderstandings result from the poorly explicated philosophi- 
cal dogmatic conception that to have an idea and to exist are two different 
things. In contrast, according to my interpretation, the kinds of cognition 
are not just the ways in which already existing things have ideas, but they are 
themselves manners of existence. 

Now, let us return to Spinoza’s puzzling claim in E5p23s that “we know 
from experience that we are eternal.” This claim affirms that if we carefully 
observe our patterns of behavior and existence, we see that on some occasions 
we behave and exist as entities whose mind is governed by the third kind of cog- 
nition. Recall that in E2p47 Spinoza argues, “The human mind has an adequate 
knowledge of God’s eternal and infinite essence.” For Spinoza, knowledge of 
God’s essence is abundant. When we act and exist only in accordance with this 
knowledge (and what follows from it), our mind is eternal. In E5p23s, Spinoza 
explicates the experience (in accordance with E2p47) that we do occasionally 
exist and act in this manner. Here are Spinoza’s words again: 


We feel and know by experience that we are eternal [at nihilominus 
sentimus, experimurque, nos aeternos esse]. For the mind feels [sentit] 
those things that it conceives in understanding [quas intelligendo concipit] 
no less that those it has in the memory. For the eyes of the mind, by which 
it sees and observes things, are the demonstrations themselves [Mentis 
enim oculi, quibus res videt, observatque, sunt ipsae demonstrationes]. 


Therefore, though we do not recollect that we existed before the body, we 
nevertheless feel [sentimus] that our mind, insofar as it involves the essence 
of the body sub specie aeternitatis, is eternal, and that this existence it 
has cannot be defined by tempus or explained [explicari] through duratio. 
Our mind, therefore, can be said to endure, and its existence can be 
defined by certain tempus, only insofar as it involves actual existence of 
the body [actualem Corporis existentiam], and to that extent only does it 
have the power of determining the existence of things by tempus, and of 
conceiving them under duratio. 


Our mind endures only when it conceives things through the imagination (i.e., 
bodily images) and memory. This is, however, not our only manner of exis- 
tence; accordingly it is not the only way in which the mind experiences reality. 
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To conceive modes in different kinds of cognitions is thus to experience the 
world in different ways. 


Conclusion 


I have used the kinds of cognition that Spinoza depicts in three of his works, 
showing that although the depiction is similar, the philosophical meaning of 
it varies dramatically over his philosophical career. My main claim is that in 
analyzing the three kinds of cognition, the issue of existence and temporality 
becomes crucial to the understanding of the Ethics. 

Let me conclude by pointing out two significant issues regarding Spinoza’s 
view of the imagination.” First, let me draw the reader’s attention to a key pas- 
sage in the Ethics, which is rarely acknowledged as such. 


E2p36: Inadequate and confused ideas follow with the same necessity 
as adequate, or clear and distinct ideas [Jdeae inadaequatae, et confusae 
eadem necessitate consequuntur, ac adaequatae, sive clarae, ac distinctae 
ideae]. (emphasis added) 


One should note here the expression “follow with the same necessity.” This is 
not a trivial claim; it suggests that imagination should be taken most seriously 
in the ontological sense. The above discussion of the development of Spinoza’s 
view of the kinds of cognition should make clear that such a disparaging atti- 
tude toward the imagination could be associated only with the TTE—which 
disqualifies the imagination as the proper point of departure for the right 
method—but not with Spinoza’s mature views, in the Ethics. 

The second point addresses Spinoza’s attitude to Descartes’ philosophy. It is 
not only that Spinoza criticizes or objects to this or that element of Cartesianism. 
His analysis of tempus and imagination makes sense of Descartes’ philoso- 
phy in a certain way, that is, suggesting that what brings philosophical unity to 
Cartesianism is nothing else but the structure of imagination. It is imagination, 
according to Spinoza’s philosophy, that explicates existence in terms of fem- 
pus. In another work,* I claim that Descartes’ understanding of suspension of 
judgment, freedom of will, and the thinking-things are the result of an uncriti- 
cal understanding of existence. According to this analysis, the errors in the 
Cartesian system are understood inherent to this system because the Cartesian 
philosophy involves in its core the conception of existence in terms of presence. 
Spinoza’s analysis will show that the whole edifice of Cartesian explanation of 
the mind is false because it takes presence to be the essential feature of exis- 
tence that determines the mind’s cognition. 


»» These points are developed in some detail in my Existence and Temporalities, chap. 3. 
* See my Existence and Temporalities, chap. 3. 


{ 16} 
Spinoza’s Early Anti-Abstractionism 


Samuel Newlands 


Spinoza’s surviving work spans only a decade and a half, which makes it diffi- 
cult to divvy him up into neat chronological segments. Still, there is much to be 
learned about Spinoza’s philosophy without jumping straight into the Ethics or 
Theological-Political Treatise (TTP). In this chapter, I focus on a persistent topic 
in Spinoza’s early writings, which [ll call his “anti-abstractionism.” Spinoza 
used sharp rhetoric to discuss this issue, as if the very topics of abstracta and 
abstract thinking touched a raw nerve. His anti-abstractionism also reinforces 
his most scathing critiques of late medieval Aristotelianism and sheds light on 
his own philosophical methodology. Nor is this view isolated to Spinoza’s early 
writings: his attacks on abstractions reappear in his later and more developed 
philosophy of mind and ontology. Thus, for example, when Spinoza dismisses 
realist theories of universals in the Ethics, he is applying a rejection of abstracta 
that he had been working on since his earliest extant writings.! 

Spinoza usually expresses his anti-abstractionism as a severe warning. In 
the Treatise on the Emendation of the Intellect (TIE), he cautions, “the greatest 
deception [. . .] arises from the fact that [others] conceive things too abstractly.” 
He then encourages that “we shall not need to fear any such deception, if we 
proceed, as much as we can, in a manner that is not abstract.”? In the Short 
Treatise (KV), Spinoza claims that having a false view of abstracta is “some- 
thing a true philosopher must scrupulously avoid.’ In Metaphysical Thoughts 


' For more on Spinoza’s view of universals and a fuller discussion of these topics as they 
appear in the Ethics, see Newlands, “Spinoza on Universals.” 

? TIE §§74-75 | G II/28/16-30. 

> TIE §75 | G I1/29/1-2. 

4KV IL 4|G 1/60/31-32. 
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(CM), he admonishes us to be on guard against confusing abstracta with real 
things, lest we “fall into great errors, as has happened to many before us”*—all 
of which sounds pretty worrisome, if he’s right. 

In the first part of the chapter, I examine Spinoza’s views on abstract objects 
in these early texts. In the second section, I turn to his account of thinking 
abstractly. In the third and final part, I look at how Spinoza applies his critiques 
in surprisingly wide-ranging ways. 


On Abstracta 
SPINOZA’S DENIALS 


Let us begin with the objects of abstract thinking: abstracta. Like many late 
scholastics and early moderns, Spinoza classifies abstracta such as universals, 
numbers, and species among entia rationis, beings of reason.° Spinoza usually 
states his view negatively as a denial that abstracta are real, though the strength 
of those denials can be interpreted in different ways. Consider a very strong 
version, strong-anti-abstractionism (SAA): 


(SAA): There are no such things as abstract objects. 


According to SAA, abstracta do not exist, full stop.’ This is a kind of eliminativ- 
ist position about abstracta. Admittedly, Spinoza sometimes says things which, 
read in isolation, sound like endorsements of SAA. In KV he writes, “for all 
and only particulars have a cause, not universals, because they are nothing.”*® A 
few paragraphs later, he claims that universals like good and evil are “not things, 
or anything that has existence.”? Spinoza seems to reach a similar conclusion 
about faculties like wills and intellects: “When I consider them attentively, they 
seem to me to be universals, and I cannot attribute anything real to them.”!° In 
CM, Spinoza also chides those who “say that a being of reason is not a mere 
nothing.”'! More indirectly, Spinoza denies that “abstractions and universals” 
provide causes or explanations,” and there are hints in these early writings that 
Spinoza thinks exercising explanatory and/or causal powers 1s a necessary con- 
dition for existence—a belief he explicitly endorses in the Ethics." 


>CM I 1 | 1/236/4—5. 

6 TIE §95 | G 1/35/4-5; KV 1 10| G 1/49/9-10; KV II 4 | G I/60/20-21; CM I 1 | G 1/233/30-31; 
E2p49s | G II/135. Cf. Suarez DM VI. 

7 Joachim seems inclined toward this reading of Spinoza (Joachim, Spinoza’s Tractatus de 
Intellectus Emendatione, 38 and 209). 

8S KV 16|G 1/43/7-8; my emphasis. 

°KV16|G 1/43/30-31. 

KV II 14| G 1/81/1820. 

"CM 11 |G 1/235/10-11. 

2 TIE §99 | G II/36/14—20; see also TIE §§92-93 | G 11/34; KV 16 | G 1/43; and KV II 16| G 1/83. 

8 TIE §99 | G 1/36; Elp36 | G H/77/14. 
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Nevertheless, I think it is fairly clear that Spinoza does not endorse SAA, 
even though he does want to deny a certain ontological status to abstracta. 
Rather, Spinoza is trying to indicate the mind-dependent character of abstracta.'4 
According to this more moderate position, abstracta are metaphysically depen- 
dent entities, namely, beings that depend for their existence on the activities of 
finite minds like ours. On this reading, instead of the stronger SAA, Spinoza 
intends a weak-anti-abstractionism (WAA), such as: 


(WAA): Abstract objects are mind-dependent entities. 


More specifically, Spinoza thinks abstracta are confused representations of 
a finite mind. In Spinoza’s preferred ontology, abstract objects are the repre- 
sentational contents of particular finite modes of thinking, a conclusion that 
Descartes had already reached in his Principles: “In the same way, number, 
when it is considered simply in the abstract or in general and not in any created 
things, is merely a mode of thinking, and same applies to all the other univer- 
sals, as we call them.” 

If this reading is correct, then Spinoza’s denials of reality or existence to 
abstracta should be read as compressed denials of mind-independent existence 
rather than denials of existence simpliciter. This becomes clearer in KV when 
Spinoza treats the non-existence of abstracta like goodness and evil as equiv- 
alent to their being merely modes of thought: “Good and evil, or sins, are 
nothing but modes of thinking, not things or anything that has existence.”!® 
Likewise, in several other passages concerning abstracta, Spinoza contrasts 
mind-independent and mind-dependent existence, being an ens reale versus 
being an ens rationis, rather than existence and non-existence simpliciter."’ 
Indeed, Spinoza criticizes those who would infer non-existence simpliciter from 
mind-dependence: 


For if anyone looks outside the intellect for what is signified by those 
words [ens rationis], he will find it to be a mere nothing. But if he means 
modes of thinking themselves, they are indeed real beings. For when I 
ask, what is a species, I seek nothing but the nature of that mode of 
thinking, which is really a being and distinguished from another mode 
of thinking.!8 


Of course, the history of medieval disputes over universals makes it clear that 
mind-dependence comes in a wide variety of forms. As far as I can tell, Spinoza 


'4 See, in addition to the texts cited below, TIE §72 | G H/27. 

'S Descartes, Principles 1 58 | CSM I 212 | AT VIIA 27. 

'© See also El p4 | G II/47 in which Spinoza (notoriously) equates “exists in reality” with exist- 
ing “outside the intellect.” 

"KV110| G 1/49/5; KV IT 16 | G 1/82/5-15; CM I 1 | G 1/234—236; Ep. 12 | G IV/57/18-19. 

'§CM 11 |G 1/235/11-16. 
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shows little interest in (or even awareness of) the rich details of these historical 
disputes. Spinoza tends to paint the conceptual landscape with pretty broad 
strokes. For instance, he lumps so-called moderate and extreme realists about 
universals together in spirit, even if not letter: 


But this objection arises from ignorance, from the fact that men have 
formed universal ideas [. . .] They maintain, then, that these [universal] 
ideas are in God’s intellect, as many of Plato’s followers have said, viz. 
that these universal ideas (such as rational animal, etc.) have been created 
by God. And though Aristotle’s followers say, of course, that these things 
are not actual, but only beings of reason, nevertheless they very often 
regard them as things.” 


As it stands, however, WAA (applied to universals) could have been accepted 
by Aristotelian realists, conceptualists, and nominalists alike. For this rea- 
son alone, it would be nice to get a bit clearer on precisely which form of 
mind-dependence Spinoza would accept for abstracta. 

Here is one avenue for comparison. While medieval Aristotelians could have 
accepted WAA, most—virtually all prior to the fourteenth century—would 
have claimed that abstracta like universals are fundamentaliter in re, despite 
being formaliter in mente.*® | think Spinoza would deny that abstracta are 
fundamentaliter in re, as this qualification was usually understood. For 
Spinoza, abstracta are modes of thinking whose grounds are not found in 
mind-independent things.”! I infer this from Spinoza’s claims that abstracta 
are neither “infer[ed] from anything real”” nor “in nature.”?? More decisively, 
Spinoza explains, “there is no agreement [convenientiam] between an ens reale 
and the ideata of an ens rationis,’** which I take to be sufficient for denying that 
abstracta are fundamentaliter in re. Spinoza writes that such abstracta are “only 
our own work,”” adding in the Ethics that they “do not indicate the nature of 
anything [real].””° 


© KV16|G 1/42/26-35. 

20 Suarez provides a helpful historical overview (DM VI ii). 

*! Suarez comes close to endorsing this very position when he claims, “the universal unity 
arises through the activity of the intellect, granting that the basis or occasion is taken from the 
singular things themselves” (DM VI vl, my emphasis). But the sense of “basis” in Suarez is 
stronger than mere occasion; the things themselves ground or “provide the basis” for (potential) 
universality (DM VI ii 8). 

> TIE §99 | G 11/36/19. 

8 KVI10| GI/49/5. 

4 CM I 1 | G 1/235/30-31. A few years later, Spinoza might explain this lack of agreement by 
the independence of anything mental on anything non-mental, but he isn’t relying on attribute 
isolation here. 

5 KVI10| G 1/49/5-6. 

6 Elapp | G II/83/12-13. 
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While these remarks place Spinoza outside the moderate realist camp, 
Spinoza also makes it clear that he does not go as far as some more extreme 
nominalists. He claims that entia rationis neither arise from “a sheer act of the 
will alone” nor consist in “terms connected with one another.””’ This rules out 
a more staunchly nominalist position of the sort one finds in Hobbes (whom 
Leibniz famously called a “super-nominalist”), and places Spinoza in the fam- 
ily of conceptualists, for whom abstracta are modes of thought occasioned by 
but not grounded in mind-independent things.”* 

Regardless of the territorial mapping, Spinoza holds an especially defla- 
tionist view of abstracta. He restricts their representations to finite minds, 
from which it follows that abstractions always involve confused representa- 
tions: “We, on the contrary, attribute a knowledge of singular things to God, 
and deny him a knowledge of universals, except insofar as he understands 
human minds.””? Spinoza also claims in these early writings that, strictly 
speaking, abstractions are not ideas at all. (This is why I have refrained from 
phrasing Spinoza’s views in terms of “abstract ideas.”) Although they are 
confused representational modes of thought,” abstractions are “not ideas of 
things, and cannot in any way be classed as ideas.”’*! Perhaps most striking of 
all, Spinoza believes that abstractions are neither true nor false: “Still these 
modes of thinking cannot be called ideas, nor can they be said to be true or 
false, just as love cannot be called true or false, but [only] good or bad.”* (I 
will return to this point later.) 

Beginning around 1663, Spinoza deflates the status of abstracta yet further. 
He writes to Lodewijk Meyer, “Measure, Time, and Number are nothing but 
modes of thinking, or rather, of imagining.” Such abstracta are instead “only 
aids of the imagination.” In the Ethics, Spinoza is more explicit about this 
downgrade, claiming that universal notions like good, beauty, and blame are 
“only modes of imagining [that] do not indicate the nature of anything, only 
the constitution of the imagination [. . .] I call them beings, not of reason, 
but of the imagination.”* No longer fit even to be entia rationis, abstracta are 
consigned to the realm of entia imaginationis, a status that helps explain our 
tendency to be confused and wrong about them, as we will see shortly. 


27CM I 1 | G 1/237/13-16. 

8 See Hobbes, Leviathan IV and Leibniz, Papers and Letters 128. 

2 CM IL 7 | G 1/263/6-9. 

* | take it that for Spinoza, all mental modes are representational, though here I rely on the 
weaker claim that ens rationis are all representational, a point supported by Spinoza’s claim that 
they have ideata, though they are not ideas. 

31 CM 11 | G1/234/29-30. 

» CM I 1 | G I/235/17--19; Hobbes makes a very similar point (Hobbes, Leviathan IV 11). 

3 Ep, 12 | GIV/57/7-8. 

4 Elapp | G II/83/15-16. 
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SPINOZA’S POSITIVE ACCOUNT 


For all his denials and deflations, Spinoza does think that abstractions play 
important roles in our cognitive lives. In these early writings, Spinoza stresses 
that abstracta are cognitive crutches that assist our limited mental abilities, 
things that “help us more easily retain, explain, and imagine the things we have 
understood.”’* In particular, they often work as mnemonic devices: 


That there are certain modes of thinking which help us to retain things 
more firmly and easily [. . .] to recall them to mind [. . .] is sufficiently 
established for those who use that well-known rule of memory, by which 
to retain something very new and imprint it on the memory, we recall 
something else familiar with it, which agrees with it, either in name or 
in reality. Similarly, the Philosophers have reduced all natural things to 
certain classes, to which they recur when anything new presents itself to 
them. These they call genus, species, etc.*° 


Spinoza’s idea is that abstracta like biological kinds help us recall particulars 
through mental associations. They help in the same way that it helps, when you 
first meet someone, to associate their name with someone you already know 
who has the same name. Spinoza’s point about associative memory isn’t very 
striking. That the great Porphyrian tree, versions of which had formed the cor- 
nerstone of medieval biology for centuries, mostly reflects a helpful memory 
trick was a far more provocative claim. 

Lest we think Spinoza did not intend anything so strong, he makes the same 
point again a few paragraphs later, now dismissing historical squabbles over 
real definitions: 


When Plato said that man is a featherless biped, he erred no more than 
those who said that man is a rational animal [. . .] he referred man to 
a certain class so that when he wished to think about man, he would 
immediately fall into the thought of man by recalling that class, which he 
could easily remember.*’ 


Far from being a paradigmatic disagreement over deep philosophical anthro- 
pology, Plato and Aristotle’s disagreement over the real definition of human 
beings merely points to how their memories worked a bit differently from 
each other. 

This explains why Spinoza thought that abstractions are not true or false so 
much as better or worse. After all, some mnemonic devices work better than 
others. In fact, as Spinoza goes on to point out, how well they work depends 


CM I 1 | G 1/233/30-32; see also Ep. 12 | G IV/56/10-14; cf. Hobbes, Leviathan IV 3. 
36 CM 11 | G 1/234/1-10. 
*7CM 11 | G 1/235/19-26. 
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partly on our individual physical and psychological makeup. Hence the useful- 
ness of particular abstractions might vary from person to person, which under- 
mines the bite of disagreement over them. After all, who would go to the mat 
over whether thinking of Sally your roommate or Sally your first-grade teacher 
is a better way to remember Sally your student’s name? Here we also see why 
Spinoza might not have had much interest in the history of theories of univer- 
sals and other abstract-laden metaphysics. Studies of those turn out to be stud- 
ies of how human memories and imaginations work and differ—fascinating for 
psychologists perhaps, but hardly limning the depths of reality. 

Spinoza concedes that we should use something like ersatz universals in phi- 
losophy. In a much-discussed passage in TIE, he writes, “So although these 
fixed and eternal things are singular, nevertheless, because of their presence 
everywhere, and most extensive power, they will be to us like universals, or 
genera of the definitions of singular, changeable things.’”** According to this 
passage, the “fixed and eternal things”—however one tries to map them onto 
Spinoza’s later ontology—are concrete particulars that are nonetheless diffused 
across changeable things in a way that is analogous to the way that univer- 
sals are traditionally thought to be one over many. Spinoza asserts the need 
for some sort of one-in-many, identity-amid-diversity in his metaphysics, so 
long as all the objects involved are particulars. (Herein lies a major interpretive 
puzzle, however, as attributes most clearly satisfy the one-over-many condition, 
whereas certain modes most clearly satisfy the particulars-only condition. Not 
for nothing has this passage attracted considerable attention.) 


QUESTIONS OF CONSISTENCY 


This last point invites questions about whether Spinoza’s deflationary view of 
abstracta in these early writings is consistent with his own ontology, especially 
as it appears in full bloom in the Evhics. Of particular concern are Spinoza’s 
categories of attributes, (formal) essences, and common notions, since it is not 
clear how these categories escape his own early anti-abstractionism. 

There is much to be said here, but due to space and topic constraints, I can 
only sketch each concern and offer a brief remark in reply.” Spinoza claims in 
CM that the distinction between a substance and its attributes is only a dis- 
tinction of reason.*” However, if distinctions of reason, like beings of reason, 
are not fundamentaliter in re, then the case for the subjectivist interpretation 
of attributes in these early texts becomes quite strong, even though it is very 
difficult to reconcile attribute subjectivism with other Spinozistic claims. As 


* TIE §101 | G I1/37/5-8. My emphasis. 

» For a fuller discussion of these concerns and possible replies, see Newlands, “Spinoza on 
Universals,” from which some of the basic points made here are drawn. 

CM 15 |G 1/258/1-4 and CM I 3 | G I/240/6-9. 
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Wolfson acutely puts this point, “What is true of universals is also true of attri- 
butes.’’*! Spinoza also insists in these early texts that, except in the case of God, 
the essence of a thing is non-identical with its existence, and that these essences 
have reality “outside the intellect.”** One might wonder how such apparent 
Platonism about essences is consistent with his conceptualism about univer- 
sals and abstracta.** Third, although Spinoza denounces making inferences 
using abstractions and universals, Spinoza comes to think by the time of the 
Ethics that philosophical progress can be made using common notions that 
reflect “those things which are common to all.”“* He even admits that these 
common notions form “the foundation of our reasoning.”*° How do such com- 
mon notions and their representations of shared properties in the Ethics avoid 
being confused representations of the imagination, as his earlier blanket cri- 
tiques suggest? 

I will mention three possible avenues of reply and then draw a more gen- 
eral lesson for contemporary Spinoza interpreters. To the first concern, note 
that distinctions of reason come in two flavors for Suarez, Descartes, and, one 
might think, Spinoza. According to Suarez, a distinctio rationis ratiocinantis 
(distinction of reasoning reason) has no foundation in extra-mental reality and 
arises “exclusively from the reflection and activity of the intellect.” By contrast, 
a distinctio rationis ratiocinantae (distinction of reasoned reason) is founded in 
things and arises from incomplete or partial concepts of things.** If one wishes 
to preserve the role of the intellect in Spinoza’s theory of the attributes without 
embracing a subjectivist interpretation, one might argue that the distinctions, 
among attributes and between substance and its attributes are, for Spinoza, dis- 
tinctions of reasoning reason, ones that are fundamentum in re, as opposed to 
the distinction of reasoned reason that holds among abstracta and universals. 

With respect to essences, Spinoza is clear in these early works that the for- 
mal essences of finite things are contained in God’s essence, and so in that 
sense, unlike “abstractions,” finite essences are grounded in extra-mental real- 
ity, namely God’s own.*’ Furthermore, and again echoing Descartes, Spinoza 
does not claim that the essence and existence of finite things are really distinct, 
whatever that might mean.* His point is that they are conceptually distinct, a 


4! Wolfson, The Philosophy of Spinoza, 153. 

” CM I 2 | G 1/238/27-30. 

*® For additional discussion on this point, see Joachim, Spinoza’s Tractatus de Intellectus 
Emendatione, 209. 

“ E2p38 | G I/118/20; see also E2p38c | G H/119 and E2p39 | G II/119. 

4 E2p40s | G I/120/16. 
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47 KV app 2|G 1/119; CM 1 | G 1/239/1-4. 

4 Descartes, CSM III 280-281 | AT IV 348-349. 
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distinction that does not obtain between God’s essence and existence.” Hence, 
Spinozistic essences always have an existing, concrete ground, after all: either 
God (in the case of the essences of non-existing things) or the things themselves 
(in the case of the essences of existing things). 

To the last concern, Spinoza claims that his “common notions or axioms” 
are not derived from the imagination, nor do they exhibit the sort of variabil- 
ity across persons that we see in universals and abstractions. Instead, they are 
grasped by the intellect as ideas with invariant content. One might then argue 
that this alternative source of acquisition vouchsafes the clarity and distinct- 
ness of these ideas in a way that is consistent with the confusion and variability 
of abstractions and universals acquired via the imagination. Admittedly, this 
imposes a division among abstractions that is not present in these early writ- 
ings, but perhaps by the time of Ethics, Spinoza realized that not all abstrac- 
tions are bad, pace his earlier sweeping rejections. 

None of these replies suffices to remove all concerns, of course. For instance, 
does Spinoza have a convincing account of why “common notions” of bodies 
do, in fact, vary across minds? (His examples are ideas of properties like relative 
and absolute motion, but seventeenth-century physics itself shows that there 
was tremendous variability across such ideas and that they are not, in fact, 
“common to all men.”*!) Does he have an independent argument showing that 
his carving up of good versus bad abstractions lines up with a distinction of 
sources? How does Spinoza’s own distinction among these sources of acquisi- 
tion—intellect versus imagination—avoid the charge of faculty reification that 
he levels against others in the case of the will and intellect (see the section below 
“Anti-Abstractionism Applied”)? 

Rather than pursue these issues deeper into the Spinozistic thicket, let me 
draw a more general lesson for contemporary interpreters. It is tempting to 
rephrase Spinoza’s views in categories familiar to contemporary analytic 
metaphysics, a discipline that once again abounds in appeals to abstracta. But 
we should be cautious in doing so, at least if we want to respect Spinoza’s 
own anti-abstractionism when presenting his views. Hence, those of us 
(myself included) in the habit of paraphrasing Spinoza’s views in terms of 
propositions, facts, states of affairs, and so forth should also offer either an 
account of how such paradigmatic abstracta can be reconciled with Spinoza’s 
anti-abstractionism or an explanation of those contemporary categories solely 
in terms of singular concreta. To be frank, either is much harder to do than is 
usually acknowledged.” 


” CM [1 | G 1/238/27-30. 

*° E2p14l2 | G 11/98. 

51 E2p38c | G H/119/6. 

» To cite but one example, Curley is surely right in his criticism of Wolfson’s identification 
of substance with the swmmum genus on grounds that it is inconsistent with what I’m calling 
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On Thinking Abstractly 


Discussions of thinking abstractly often focus on how the mind comes to 
have and use abstractions. For example, according to an influential Thomistic 
account, abstract thinking involves the active intellect extracting a form, the 
intelligible species, from phantasms.® A bit less exotically, in thinking abstractly, 
the mind extracts conceptual content from representations of distinct par- 
ticulars, representations that have been acquired through sense-experience. 
The resulting conceptual content contains only general, that is, universal or 
non-individuating, information. 

Like most progressive early moderns, Spinoza had little patience for the 
underlying Aristotelian form/matter empiricism behind that philosophy of 
mind, much less for “bits of nonsense” like intelligible species and phantasms.™ 
As Descartes had done before him, Spinoza limits thinking abstractly to the 
mental process of giving selective attention to particular aspects of things for 
the purpose of comparison, association, and retention.* 

According to Spinoza, we often engage in this process when we are bom- 
barded with more images of individual things than we can distinctly track, a 
kind of sensory overload in which the mind compensates by ignoring minor 
differences and focusing on “what they all agree in,” that is, on objective simi- 
larities.*° In other words, abstract thinking is a mental crutch; we do it because 
we lack the ability to represent every bodily impression distinctly. This is 
another reason that abstractions involve confusion and error, according to 
Spinoza: they are usually generated from indistinct impressions.*’ 

For the most part, however, when Spinoza refers to thinking abstractly, it is 
in the context of a warning: avoid it as much as possible while doing philosophy. 


From this we can see that above all it is necessary for us always to deduce 
all our ideas from physical things, or from real beings, proceeding, as 
far as possible, according to the series of causes, from one real being to 
another real being, in such a way that we do not pass over to abstractions 


Spinoza’s anti-abstractionism (Curley, Spinoza’s Metaphysics, 34-35), but it is unclear how 
Curley’s own preferred categories of facts and propositions aren’t similarly inconsistent with 
Spinoza’s anti-abstractionism. 

3 See Aquinas, STI. Q 85. 

4 Ep. 56 | G IV/261/34-35; translated by Samuel Shirley. 

*® See TIE §76 | G II/29; E2p40s1 | G II/120-121; and E2p48s | G H/129-130; cf. Descartes, 
Principles 159 | CSM 1212 | AT VIIA 27-28; and CSM III 280| AT IV 350. (A nice discussion of 
Descartes’ view is found in Murdoch, “Exclusion and Abstraction in Descartes’s Metaphysics.”) 
Aquinas acknowledges that selective attention and comparison is at least a part of abstract think- 
ing (e.g., ST I, Q 85, art 1, ad 1; art 1, ad 4; and art 5, ad 1). 

6 E2p40s1 | G I/121/19; see also TIE §76 | G I/29. Spinoza’s decision to focus mostly on these 
cases reflects another point of distance from medieval Aristotelianism, for whom intellectual 
abstraction was a perfection reserved for rational beings like humans, angels, and God. 

7 TIE §55 | G II/20; TIE §§75—76 | G I/28-29; CM 1 1 | G 1/234; E2p40s1 | G II/121. 
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and universals, neither inferring something real from them nor inferring 
them from something real. For to do either interferes with the true 
progress of the intellect.* 


Spinoza’s main concern is that thinking abstractly while “investigating nature” 
often leads to a confused reification of abstracta. Like the Platonists and 
Aristotelians, we are liable to treat them as mind-independent beings, rather 
than as merely modes of our thought. “From this it is easy to see how care- 
fully we should be on guard in the investigation of things, lest we confound 
real beings with beings of reason.” He repeats this warning in many places, 
including his earliest TIE: “So long as we are dealing with the investigation of 
things, we must never infer anything from abstractions, and we shall take very 
great care not to mix up the things that are only in the intellect with those that 
are real.” 

Spinoza thinks we are liable to make this confusion for the same reason that 
we think abstractly in the first place: some of the differences between concrete 
particulars are almost too subtle for our limited minds to notice. 


For when things are conceived abstractly, as all universals are, they 
always have a wider extension in our intellect than their particulars can 
really have in nature. And then, since there are many things in nature 
whose difference is so slight that it almost escapes the intellect, it can 
easily happen, if they are conceived abstractly, that they are confused.” 


Furthermore, Spinoza suggests, because people use words like “Peter” and 
“man” in similar ways, they often assume—incorrectly—that the referents have 
the same ontological status. This is yet another reason why natural language is 
a very unreliable guide to ontology, according to Spinoza.” 

Admittedly, there isn’t anything terribly novel in Spinoza’s warning against 
reifying abstractions. Descartes, for example, concludes a letter about univer- 
sals and beings of reason with a similar warning: “It seems to me that the only 
thing which causes difficulty in this area is the fact that we do not sufficiently 
distinguish between things existing outside our thought and the ideas of things, 


* TIE §99 | G II/36/14—20; see also TIE §75 | G II/28-29; TIE §93 | G 11/34; KV IL 4| G 1/60; 
CM I 1 | G 1/235-236. 

*» CM I 1 | G 1/235/31-34; see also TIE §93 | G 1/34; KV 1 4 | G 1/60; KV II 16 | G I/82-83; 
Ep. 12 | G IV/56-58. 

© TIE §93 | G I/34/15—-18. Joachim suggests that the main errors involved in abstract think- 
ing will be falsely ascribing properties to real things (Joachim, Spinoza’s Tractatus de Intellectus 
Emendatione, 159), but I take the errors to be more radical than that: we falsely ascribe 
mind-independent existence to mental entities. That is, we aren’t just wrong about the natures of 
mind-independent things; we are wrong about which mind-independent things there are in the 
first place. 

6! TIE §76 | G I1/29/7-11. 

© Elapp | G II/83/14-17; CM I 1 | G 1/234/34-1/235/3; E2p49s | G 11/131—-132. 
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which are in our thought.”® As we’ll see later in the chapter, Spinoza’s more 
original contribution lies in just how many philosophical errors he thinks have 
arisen from failing to distinguish abstractions from things. 


SPINOZA’S ALTERNATIVE 


Before turning to his wider diagnosis, let us consider Spinoza’s proposed rem- 
edy in these early texts for “conceiv[ing] things too abstractly.” His remedy 
is not to simply avoid thinking abstractly altogether—that’s a psychological 
impossibility for our limited minds. Rather, his remedy is to pursue a meth- 
odology that, as he describes it in TIE, has two main safeguards against the 
confusions arising from abstract thinking. First, the starting point of our inves- 
tigation should be an ens reale that is so singularly unique and comprehensive 
that it simply cannot be grasped abstractly. Fortunately, there is such a being: 


But since [. . .] the origin of Nature can neither be conceived abstractly, 
or universally, nor be extended more widely in the intellect than it really 
is and since it has no likeness to changeable things, we need fear no 
confusion concerning its idea [. . .] for it is a unique and infinite being.® 


Second, we should move from our idea of the “origin of Nature” to other 
real things in such a way that “we never infer anything from abstractions.” 
In other words, “we ought to seek knowledge of particulars as much as pos- 
sible.”*’ In philosophy, we do this by making deductive inferences from “par- 
ticular, affirmative essences or from true and legitimate definition[s].”° In the 
case of essences, we should seek only what follows from them “according to 
the series of causes, from one real being to another real being.”® In the case of 
definitions, we should avoid the traditional, abstract-laden method of seeking a 
genus and differentia to discover an individual’s infima species and instead use 
Spinoza’s new method for giving real definitions.” 

Interestingly, Spinoza also claims that we should not examine the “series of 
singular, changeable things,” which “offer us nothing but extrinsic denomina- 
tions [and] relations,” and instead we should study “the fixed and eternal things 
and at the same time from the laws inscribed in these things.” And as noted 
above, when we study the fixed and eternal things, we are exploring entities that 


6 CSMK IH/280 | AT IV/350. 

TIE §75 | G 11/28/30. 

TIE §76 | G II/29/11-18. 

TIE §93 | G 11/34/16. 

$7 TIE §98 | G II/36/3-4; see also E5p36s | G II/303. 

% TIE §93 | G II/34/19-20. 

® TIE §99 | G 11/36/16-17. 

” TIE §§$96-97 | G II/35-36; for critical discussion, see Joachim, Spinoza’s Tractatus de 
Intellectus Emendatione, 36-38. 
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“will be to us like universals.”’! In other words, Spinoza offers a methodology 
that at once avoids abstractionism while still employing ersatz abstracta—the 
best of both worlds, as it were. 


SPINOZA’S ARGUMENT 


I have been sketching Spinoza’s anti-abstractionism, but we might also won- 
der whether he has much by way of argument for his view. Unfortunately, 
in these early writings, there is much more declaration and accusation than 
argument and proof. (This is not an uncommon feature of these texts.) The 
closest I have found to an independent argument for anti-abstractionism 
occurs in KV: 


So the question now is whether good and evil should be regarded as 
beings of reason or as real beings. But since good and evil are nothing but 
relations, they must, beyond any doubt, be regarded as beings of reason. 
For one never says that something is good except in respect to something 
else that is not so good, or not so useful to us as something else. So one 
says that an apple is bad only in respect to another that is good or better. 
None of this could possibly be said if there were not something better, or 
good, in respect to which [the bad] is so called.” 


Generalizing a bit, Spinoza’s argument runs something like this: 


For any entity x (where being the subject of predication suffices for being 
an entity), 


1. If all the non-trivial properties of x are relational, then x is a 
mind-dependent entity.” 

2. All the non-trivial properties of abstracta are relational. 

3. Therefore, abstracta are mind-dependent entities. 


Although there is a fair bit of tinkering we could do to this argument on behalf 
of Spinoza, for the sake of space I will stick to a few general observations. 
The most interesting thing about this argument is that it relies on the more 
general point that extrinsic relations are mind-dependent. Spinoza claims 
just this a little earlier in the text: “Some things are in our intellect and not in 
Nature; so these are only our own work, and they help us understand things dis- 
tinctly. Among these we include all relations, which have reference to different 


1 TIE $101 | G I1/36/30-I11/37/8. 

2 KVI10| G 1/49/9-20. 

® Spinoza claims in this passage that “good and evil are nothing but relations,” which sug- 
gests that the entities in question must have on/y relational properties. I am interpreting this as a 
sufficient, but not necessary, condition. This allows him to grant that an entity might have some 
uninteresting non-relational properties, such as being self-identical (cf. TIE §101 | G II/36). 
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things.” This draws Spinoza closer to Leibniz and Bradley, both of whom 
explicitly use the Principle of Sufficient Reason to reject the real existence of 
extrinsic relations. Unfortunately, Spinoza himself offers nothing further in 
support of the first premise linking extrinsic relations with mind-dependence. 

The way that Spinoza tries to establish the second premise is more wor- 
risome. He appeals in this passage to the predication patterns of competent 
speakers (“one never says that [. . .]”). In other places, he appeals to facts about 
disagreement: if two people disagree about whether x is F, or if the same per- 
son claims that x is F at tl and that x is not F at t2, then if x is K Fisa 
relational property of x.” Needless to say, this is a remarkably bad inference. 
More charitably, perhaps Spinoza appeals to disagreement as the explanandum 
for an abductive argument for anti-abstractionism, rather than as a premise 
in a deductive argument. His inference might be something like this: people 
disagree about goodness, the best explanation of which is that goodness is 
mind-dependent. Unfortunately, none of these approaches to justifying premise 
2 is very promising. Even more worrisome, it isn’t clear how Spinoza’s effort 
here to read ontological conclusions off our predication patterns is not itself 
an instance of “judg[ing] the things from the words, not the words from the 
things,” an approach he summarily rejects when others do it.” 

Those looking for an independent and cogent argument for Spinoza’s 
anti-abstractionism in these early texts will probably be disappointed. At the 
end of the next and final section, I will suggest one way to mitigate that sense 
of disappointment. 


Anti-Abstractionism Applied 


I noted earlier that Spinoza’s warning against reifying abstracta is not very 
novel in the seventeenth century. More original is how wide-ranging and disas- 
trous Spinoza thinks reifying abstracta has been. Spinoza stands out among 
his peers for the sheer range of views that he thinks arise from confusions over 
abstracta. In fact, one way he might try to motivate his anti-abstractionism 
is to rehearse the many consequences of violating it. And to his fellow anti- 
abstractionists who accept some of those consequences, Spinoza offers a sharp 
challenge: how can one consistently reject abstractionism in some cases, but 
still tolerate it in others? 

In addition to his general warnings that abstract thinking leads to “great 


error,’ “the most absurd fantasies,” “the most absurd absurdities” and 
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™KVI10| G 1/49/58; see also TIE §101 | G I1/36-37. 
® Tn addition to the KV passage, see also Elapp | G II/82-83 and E2p40s1 | G II/121. 
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“nonsense, not to say madness,””’ Spinoza adds that the following views have 
arisen from confusing abstract objects with real objects: materialism about the 
soul,” the problem of evil,” privation theory,®° moral realism,*! faculty psy- 
chology,® libertarian accounts of freedom, confusions about infinity,” false- 
hoods about God’s providence and knowledge;*° false mechanistic physics,*° 
false accounts of human psychology*’—indeed, it turns out that even Zeno’s 
paradox rests on this confusion!** Spinoza’s implicit criticism here is a familiar 
one: applied consistently, the anti-abstractionism accepted by Descartes and 
others in some cases will also rule out some of their more cherished beliefs. 
Going all the way with anti-abstractionism is something previous philosophers 
were unwilling or unable to do, according to Spinoza. 

I will focus on just two of these cases to convey how Spinoza typically 
applies his anti-abstractionism. One of the theological issues is fairly straight- 
forward. Spinoza criticizes those who claim that God’s providence and knowl- 
edge extends only to universals. However, since independent of human mental 
activity, there exists only singular things, the different positions of Jewish and 
Islamic medievals, such as Averroes, Avicenna, Maimonides, and, most impor- 
tant in this context, Gersonides, must all be incorrect. Of course, there is an 
indirect way in which God has knowledge (non-homonymously) of universals, 
namely “insofar as he understands human minds.”* But from God’s perspec- 
tive, there exists only singular things. Abstract thinking is distinctive to finite 
minds, though that makes us “special” only in the way that needing to tie a 
string to our finger to remember to take out the trash makes us special. 

In the case of faculty psychology, Spinoza claims in KV that “because man 
has now this, now that volition, he forms in his soul a universal mode which he 
calls the will, just as he forms the idea of man from this and that man.”® In the 
Ethics, Spinoza is more explicit: “[T]here is in the mind no absolute faculty of 


7 Tn order of citation: CM I 1 | G 1/236/5; CM II 7 | G 1/263/2; Ep. 12 | G IV/57/12; and 
Ep. 12 | G IV/55/13. 

*® TIE §74 | G 1/28. 

™KV16|GI/43. 

Ep. 19| GIV/91-92. 

CM 16|G 1/248; KV110| G 1/39; KV II 4| G 1/60; KV 1 6| G 1/43. 

® KV II 16| GI/81-83; Meyer picks up on this point in his preface to Spinoza’s DPP (G I/132). 

8 KV IL 16| GI/82; Ep.2| GIV/9. 

4 Ep. 12 | GIV/59. 

8 KV 16 | G 1/42-43; CM II 7| G 1/162-163. 

86 Ep. 12 | GIV/55-56. 

7 CM 11 | G 1/235-236. 

88 Ep. 12 | GIV/58—59. As I point out in “Spinoza on Universals,” in the Ethics, Spinoza adds 
the following to this list of confusions: divine and natural teleology, theological anthropomor- 
phism, theological voluntarism, the occurrence of miracles, notions of sin, blame, and merit, 
objective aesthetics, and skepticism. 

® CM II 7| G 1/263/8-9. 

KV IT 16 | G 1/82/8-11. 
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understanding, desiring, loving, etc. [. . .] these and similar faculties are either 
complete fictions or nothing but metaphysical beings or universals, which we 
are used to forming from particulars.”®! Hence, according to Spinoza, faculty 
psychology stems from our tendency to compare particular mental states, 
notice and name similarities for convenience, and forget that those names— 
“will,” “intellect,” and so on—refer only to our mental constructs. 

Although Spinoza is quick to wield his anti-abstractionism to undermine 
all manner of what he took to be unpalatable metaphysical and theological 
views, I believe he has an even more sweeping application in mind. Earlier, 
I cited the passage in CM in which Spinoza claims that Plato and Aristotle’s 
disagreement over the definition of “man” doesn’t run very deep. “So when 
Plato said that man is a featherless biped, he erred no more than those who 
said that man is a rational animal. For Plato was no less aware than anyone else 
that man is a rational animal.”” Instead, Spinoza thinks, Plato was just using 
a mnemonic device that worked better for him than Aristotle’s did. Spinoza 
emphasizes that this aptness for retention and recollection varies from person 
to person, meaning that arguments over such definitions are akin to arguments 
over whether associating faces with colors or with sounds makes it easier to 
recall people’s names. 

This is the seed of an analysis of philosophical disagreement that Spinoza 
extends further in the Ethics.°? After repeating the point from CM about con- 
flicting definitions of human beings, Spinoza concludes: 


And similarly concerning the other [universals and abstractions]—each 
will form universal images of things according to the disposition of his 
body. Hence it is not surprising that so many controversies have arisen 
among the philosophers, who have wished to explain natural things by 
mere images of things.” 


Spinoza’s broader idea is that once we see the confused source of most predi- 
cations of universals and abstractions, we will be more inclined to interpret 
what had seemed like substantive disagreements as really just indicators of dif- 
ferences in the constitutions of people’s bodies and imaginations—differences 
hardly worth institutionally sponsored intolerance and suppression. 

This points to a broader, moral-political upshot of his anti-abstractionism: 


And most controversies have arisen from this, that men do not rightly 
explain their own mind, or interpret the mind of the other man badly. For 


| E2p48s | G H/129/20-24. 

CM 11 | G 1/235/19-26. 

°3 The next two paragraphs closely approximate material in Newlands, “Spinoza’s Theory of 
Universals.” 

4 E2p40s | G II/121/33-35 (my emphasis); for a somewhat similar sentiment, see Descartes, 
CSM III 281 | AT IV 350. 
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really, when they contradict one another most vehemently, they either 
have the same thoughts or they are thinking of different things so that 
what they think are errors and absurdities in the other are not.” 


That is, when we realize that abstractions like good and evil do not carve at the 
joints of reality, but merely describe different physiological and psychological 
traits, we rob such notions of their power over us and we discover a way to 
discuss competing scientific, religious, political, and philosophical opinions in 
the congenial spirit in which physicians discuss pathologies. Here we see a fine 
example of how tightly Spinoza interweaves his ethics and metaphysics. 

This also suggests that, like much else in Spinoza, accepting his early 
anti-abstractionism may be part of a package deal. That may blunt the force of 
some of my earlier criticisms of Spinoza’s anti-abstractionism. I claimed that 
many of Spinoza’s remarks on abstracta and abstract thinking are not very 
novel, historically sensitive, or carefully made. I also pointed out that Spinoza 
offers few, if any, independent arguments for his anti-abstractionism. A lack of 
novelty, clarity, and argument—that sounds more like what appears on the back 
of bad undergraduate papers than what is typically said of one of the great 
minds of Western philosophy. 

However, as I have urged in this last section, whatever philosophical vices 
plague Spinoza’s early anti-abstractionism, I think we catch an insightful 
glimpse of what will become one of Spinoza’s greatest philosophical vir- 
tues: his systematicity. As Spinoza moves through these early works and into 
the Ethics, he sees more and more philosophical, theological, scientific, and 
moral-political errors stemming from a smaller and smaller set of common 
sources. One common source is the sort of abstractionism that he has been 
warning us against all along. And for those who are convinced by Spinoza’s 
anti-abstractionism, it is worth keeping in mind that within contemporary 
metaphysics, a field rich in reified abstracta, targets for the young Spinoza’s 
criticisms are abundant once again. 


%8 E2p47 | G I1/129/3-7. 
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A Glimpse into Spinoza’s 
Metaphysical Laboratory 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONCEPTS OF 
SUBSTANCE AND ATTRIBUTE 


Yitzhak Y. Melamed 


At the opening of Spinoza’s Ethics, we find the three celebrated definitions of 
substance, attribute, and God: 


E1d3: By substance I understand what is in itself and is conceived through 
itself, i.c., that whose concept does not require the concept of another 
thing, from which it must be formed [Per substantiam intelligo id quod in 
se est et per se concipitur; hoc est id cujus conceptus non indiget conceptu 
alterius rei, a quo formari debeat]. 


E1d4: By attribute I understand what the intellect perceives of a substance, 
as constituting its essence [Per attributum intelligo id, quod intellectus de 
substantia percipit, tanquam ejusdem essentiam constituens]. 


E1d6: By God I understand a being absolutely infinite, that is, a substance 
consisting of an infinity of attributes, of which each one expresses an 
eternal and infinite essence [Per Deum intelligo ens absolute infinitum, 
hoc est, substantiam constantem infinitis attributis, quorum unumquodque 
aeternam, et infinitam essentiam exprimit]. 


We are accustomed to think of these paramount definitions as a fixed and settled 
formulation of the core of Spinoza’s metaphysics, but if we look at the devel- 
opment of Spinoza’s thought, the picture we get is quite different. In the early 
drafts of the Ethics and in his early works, Spinoza seems to have experimented 
with various conceptualizations of the relations between substance, attribute, 
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and God. Some of Spinoza’s works make barely any use of the notions of 
substance and attribute, and the testimony of Spinoza’s letters suggests that, at 
a certain stage in his philosophical development, the concept of attribute may 
have been put on the back burner, if not completely dropped. Indeed, another 
closely related concept—accident [accidens|—was fated to be pulled out of the 
system (and for good reasons'). The final version of the Ethics makes hardly 
any use of this notion, but Spinoza’s letters show that in early drafts of the 
Ethics he used the term “accident” to refer to what cannot be or be conceived 
without substance.’ In this chapter, I will attempt to provide a brief outline of 
the genealogy of Spinoza’s key metaphysical concepts.? This genealogy, like any 
other, can help us to re-examine and reconsider what seems to us natural, stable 
and obvious. 

In the first part of the chapter, I rely on Spinoza’s letters to trace the devel- 
opment of his definitions of substance and attribute in the early drafts of the 
Ethics. The letters, whose dates are more or less established, also provide a tem- 
poral grid for our subsequent discussions. The second part surveys Spinoza’s 
discussion and conceptualization of substance and attributes in the Treatise on 
the Emendation of the Intellect, the Theological-Political Treatise (1670), and 
briefly, Spinoza’s 1663 book on Descartes’ Principles of Philosophy, and its 
appendix, the Cogitata Metaphysica. The third part of the chapter is dedicated 
to Spinoza’s understanding of substance and attribute in the Short Treatise on 
God, Man, and His Well-Being. 1 conclude with some remarks on the stability 
of Spinoza’s final position on the issue, as expressed in the published version 
of the Ethics.* 


'See Melamed, Spinoza’s Metaphysics, 29-30. Unless otherwise marked, all references to the 
Ethics, the early works of Spinoza, and Eps. 1-29 are to Curley’s translation in volume | of The 
Collected Works of Spinoza. \n references to the other letters of Spinoza, I have used Shirley’s 
translation (Complete Works). 1 have relied on Gebhardt’s critical edition for the Latin text of 
Spinoza. I am indebted to Nick Kauffman and Mogens Lerke for their most helpful comments 
on earlier drafts of this chapter. 

2 “TA1] Substance is by nature prior to its Accidents, for without it, they can neither be nor 
be conceived. [A2] Except for Substances and Accidents, nothing exists in reality, or outside the 
intellect” (Ep. 4 | G IV/14/1-3). 

} Due to limitations on space, I will not discuss here Spinoza’s concept of mode and the nature 
of the substance-mode relation. I elaborate on this issue with some detail in the first chapter of 
my Spinoza’s Metaphysics. This discussion, however, is not focused on the diachronic develop- 
ment of Spinoza’s understanding of mode. 

4 The formulation of the three definitions in the recently discovered Vatican manuscript of 
Spinoza’s Ethics is virtually the same as in the Opera Posthuma. There is a tiny and insignificant 
difference in the definition of God. See Spruit and Totaro, Vatican Manuscript, 83. In the defini- 
tion of attribute, the Vatican manuscript has an erased version, according to which the intellect 
“forms [format]” the attributes. This erased version is replaced by the standard “percipit.” I am 
indebted to John Brandau for drawing my attention to the last point. 
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Substance and Attribute in Spinoza’s Letters 


In Letter 9, written to Simon De Vries, Spinoza quotes his definition of sub- 
stance from one of the early drafts of the Ethics. The definition is almost identi- 
cal to the one in the published text of the Ethics, apart from an added comment 
regarding the nature of attributes: 


By substance I understand what is in itself and is conceived through 
itself, i.e., whose concept does not involve the concept of another thing. 
I understand the same by attribute, except that it is called attribute in 
relation to the intellect, which attributes such and such a definite nature to 
substance [per substantiam intelligo id quod in se est et per se concipitur: hoc 
est cujus conceptus non involvit conceptum alterius rei. idem per attributum 
intelligo, nisi quod attributum dicatur respectu> intellectus, substantiae 
certam talem naturam tribuentis]. I say that this definition explains clearly 
enough what I wish to understand by substance, or attribute.® 


No independent definition of attribute appears at this stage of the work (March 
1663). Yet, oddly enough, an even earlier draft, quoted in Letter 2 (September 
1661), presents a definition of God (which is mostly’ similar to the published 
version of the Ethics), followed by a definition of attribute that is almost the 
same as the definition of substance (!) in the final version of the Ethics. Spinoza 
writes: 


I shall begin, then, by speaking briefly about 


[D1] God, whom I define as a Being consisting of infinite attributes, each 
of which is infinite, or supremely perfect in its kind [Ens, constans infinitis 
attributis, quorum unumquodque est infinitum, sive summe perfectum in suo 
genere]. 


Here it should be noted that 


By attribute I understand whatever is conceived through itself and in 
itself [omne id, quod concipitur per se & in se], so that its concept does not 
involve the concept of another thing.® 


Spinoza does not define substance in this letter, but instead presents three prop- 
ositions that characterize substance, the third of which reads: 


Every substance must be infinite, or supremely perfect of its kind. 


*In part 2 of my “Building Blocks,” I begin to develop an interpretation of Spinoza’s attri- 
butes as various aspects (or respects) of the one substance. 

° Ep. 9 | G IV/46/20. 

7TIn Ep. 2 God is defined as a Being [ens] rather than as substance, and the attributes are not 
said to express an infinite and eternal essence. 

S Ep. 2| GIV/7/24-28. 

’ GIV/10/1 (emphasis added). 
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Notice that in the published version of the Ethics “being infinite in its kind” is 
the characterization of attribute (E1d6e), while God, the one substance, is said 
to be “absolutely infinite” (E1d6e).'° Thus, it seems that in Letter 2, Spinoza’s 
understanding of the roles of substance and attribute is almost the reverse of 
the way he will later present them in the final version of the Ethics: he ascribes 
the definition of substance (used in the final version of the Ethics) to attribute, 
while ascribing “infinity in its own kind” (which belongs to the attributes in the 
final version of the Ethics) to substance. 

Another crucial point we should observe regarding Spinoza’s definition of 
attribute in Letter 2 is that it contains no reference to the intellect. It is only in 
Letter 9 that Spinoza begins to associate the attributes with the activity of the 
intellect. 

In Letter 4, dated October 1661, just a month later than Letter 2, Spinoza’s 
definition of substance is very similar to the one in the published version of the 
Ethics: 


By Substance I understand what is conceived through itself and in itself, 
i.e., that whose concept does not involve the concept of another thing 
[per Substantiam intelligam id, quod per se, & in se concipitur, hoc est, cujus 
conceptus non involvit conceptum alterius rei].'! 


A few lines below, Spinoza notes: 


I have explained [explicui] that an attribute is that whose concept does not 
involve the concept of another thing.” 


This last claim probably refers to the definition of substance (in the same letter) 
“as that whose concept does not involve the concept of another thing,” since 
Spinoza does not make such a claim regarding attribute anywhere earlier in the 
letter. Thus, it seems that around this period Spinoza feels perfectly comfort- 
able moving seamlessly between the concepts of substance and attribute.!? But 
if these two concepts are interchangeable, can we perhaps do away with one 
of them? 

In Letter 36, dated to probably June 1666, Spinoza discusses in some detail 
the relationship between God, on the one hand, and Extension and Thought, 
on the other. Interestingly, the term attributum does not appear at all in this let- 
ter. Instead, Spinoza systematically refers to Extension and Thought as “what 


' Shortly, we will see that in Ep. 36 Spinoza drops all talk about attributes, and instead refers 
to Extension and Thought as things which are “indeterminate and perfect in their kinds” while 
God is defined as “a being that is absolutely indeterminate and perfect” (emphasis added). 

"Ep. 4 | G IV/13/32-34. 

? Ep. 4| G IV/14/8 (emphasis added). 

58 This point has already been noticed by Gueroult, Spinoza, 1:426-427, and Robinson, 
Kommentar, 136-137. 
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is indeterminate in its own kind,” while God is said to be “absolutely indeter- 
minate.” Consider, for example, the following passage: 


[I]f we suppose that something which is indeterminate and perfect in 
its own kind exists by its own sufficiency, then we must also grant the 
existence of a being which is absolutely indeterminate and perfect. This 
being I shall call God. For example, if we are willing to maintain that 
Extension and Thought exist by their own sufficiency, we shall have to 
admit the existence of God who is absolutely perfect, that is, the existence 
of a being who is absolutely indeterminate." 


It is difficult to draw a firm conclusion from the absence of the term “attribute” 
in this letter, not so much because it would be an “argument from silence” 
(indeed, silence can be informative in many contexts), but because the copy 
we have of the letter is apparently merely a Latin translation of the Dutch 
original. Thus, it is possible, though not likely, that the terminology of attribute 
appeared in the original Dutch. It seems more likely, however, that Spinoza’s 
concept of attribute was put on hold at this stage of the development of his 
system. 

Before we conclude our discussion of substance and attribute in Spinoza’s 
letters, let me point out that Spinoza occasionally refers to “divine attributes” 
that are just figments of the human imagination. Thus, in Letter 21 he refers 
to “God as God, i.e., absolutely, ascribing no human attributes to him.”» 
Spinoza clearly does not consider his understanding of the divine attributes 
as belonging to the category of human, anthropomorphic, attributes. Indeed, 
in Letter 6, Spinoza warns his correspondent, Henry Oldenburg, that his 
understanding of the divine attributes is quite different from that of “the 
preachers” and indeed “everyone, as far as I know.”'¢ I turn now to Spinoza’s 
early works. 


4 Ep. 36 | [V/185/11-19. Cf. Ep. 36 | [V/185/30-34: “Since God’s nature does not consist in one 
definite kind of being [Dei natura in certo entis genere non consistit], but in a being which is abso- 
lutely indeterminate, his nature also demands all that which perfectly expresses being [ommne, quod 
tO esse perfecte exprimit],; otherwise his nature would be determinate and deficient. This being 
so, it follows that there can be only one Being, God, which exists by its own force” (emphasis 
added). For a detailed discussion of these two passages, see my “Omnis determinatio est negatio,” 
185-187. 

'S Ep. 21 | G IV/127/24. Similarly, in the third chapter of the TTP, Spinoza claims that the 
prophets of different nations imagined God under different attributes. 

© See Ep. 6 | G IV/36/19-23: “I say that I regard as creatures many ‘attributes’ which 
they—and everyone, so far as I know—attribute to God. Conversely, other things, which they 
because of their prejudices regard as creatures, I contend are attributes of God, which they have 
misunderstood.” 
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Substance and Attribute in the TIE, TTP, DPP, and CM 


The terms substantia and attributum are virtually'’ absent in the Treatise on the 
Emendation of the Intellect (TIE), which is probably Spinoza’s earliest work.!® 
In the vocabulary of the TIE, the closest term to substance is an “uncreated 
thing” [res increatum]. In section 97 of the TIE, Spinoza presents three (or four) 
requirements for a proper definition of an uncreated thing. It is required from 
such a definition, Spinoza writes, 


1. That it should exclude every cause, i.e., that the object should require 
nothing else except its own being [suum esse] for its explanation. 

2. That, given the definition of this thing, there should remain no room 
for the question: does it exist? 

3. That (as far as the mind is concerned) it should have no substan- 
tives that could be changed into adjectives, i.e., that it should not be 
explained through any abstractions.” 


The first two requirements will play a central role in Spinoza’s later conceptu- 
alization of substance.” 

The notion in the TIE that is closest to what Spinoza will later call “attri- 
butes” are “the fixed and eternal things [/ixi atque aeterni res].” These fixed and 
eternal things provide the essence of all singular and changeable things (TIE 
§101). They are present everywhere, and serve as the universals or genera of the 
changeable things (TIE §101). “Singular, changeable things” (i.e., finite modes) 
cannot be or be conceived without the fixed and eternal things (TIE §101). The 
fixed and eternal things exist all at once [simul] (TIE §102). These features fit 
the latter-day Spinozistic attributes much better than the Spinozistic infinite 
modes.”! 

The Spinozistic concepts of substance and attribute do not play an impor- 
tant role in the Theological-Political Treatise (1670), either. Substantia does 
not appear at all in the text, while attributum is used in a sense much closer to 
Maimonides’ negative theology” than to Descartes’ principal attributes.?? When 


'’ The only exception being note z, at the end of section 76, which briefly asserts that unique- 
ness and infinity are not “attributes of God that show his essence.” 

'8§ See Mignini’s editorial introduction to Spinoza, Guvres I: Premiers écrits, 28-44. Cf. 
Mignini, “la datazione e l’interpretazione,” Mignini, “Nuovi contributi,” and Curley’s editorial 
preface, in Collected Works, 1: 3-S. 

'° TIE §97 | G I/35/29-34. 

» The third requirement, the rejection of reifications, would still appear in Spinoza’s late 
philosophy, but it would be somewhat downplayed. 

21 Cf. De Dijn, Spinoza, 177. For a brief summary of the debate on the nature of the “fixed 
and eternal things,” see Koyré (ed.), Traité, 112. 

» See Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed, Part I, chap. 51-57. 

3 See Descartes, Principles of Philosophy, 1 53. 
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we look at Spinoza’s use of attributum in the TTP, we find that in most cases 
the term is not reserved, as it is in the Ethics, for God’s genuine, essential attri- 
butes.** Rather, it is used to include also the attributes by which various people 
inadequately and anthropomorphically conceive God.” Neither Extension nor 
Thought is described as a divine attribute. It seems that in the TTP, Spinoza 
tried to avoid the use of technical terminology by employing more traditional 
terms (for example, by insinuating that God is everywhere in essence [secun- 
dum essentiam], instead of claiming that Extension is one of God’s attributes”). 
There is one interesting footnote in the TTP in which Spinoza clearly refers to 
the doctrine of the infinity of God’s attributes,”’ though intriguingly he does 
not use the term attributum here. In this note Spinoza glosses his use of the term 
“nature” with the following warning: 


Note that here I mean not only matter and its affections [affectiones],* 
but other infinite things [alia infinita] besides matter (G ITI/83). 


It is not completely clear why Spinoza does not use the term “attribute” in this 
note. It could be a coincidence. Yet, let me remind you that in Letter 36 (1666), 
Spinoza expounds at great length on the nature of Extension and Thought 
without once mentioning the term “attribute.” As I mentioned before, I think 
it is possible that in this period Spinoza was still uncertain about the precise 
nature of beings like Extension and Thought. 

It is difficult to give an adequate account of Spinoza’s understanding of 
substance and attribute in his 1663 book on Descartes’ Principles of Philosophy 
(and its appendix, the Cogitata Metaphysica), since one must work very care- 
fully to distinguish between (i) Spinoza’s presentation of Descartes’ views, (ii) 
Spinoza’s own views, and (iii) his critique of Descartes.” Yet, let me attempt to 
provide at least a cursory overview of Spinoza’s understanding of these notions 
in this work. 

Both substantia and attributum are used in the DPP. At the beginning of 
part 1, Spinoza defines substance and God as follows: 


DPP1d5: Everything in which there is immediately, as in a subject, or 
through which there exists, something we perceive, i.e., some property, or 
quality, or attribute, of which there is a real idea in us, is called Substance. 


4 G TH/169-170 and HI/179/20-22 are notable exceptions. 

5 See, for example, G III/48/30, 169/12—13, 170/34—35, 171/23, 172/16. 

6 See TTP 14 | G III/178. Cf. my “Metaphysics of the TTP,” 135-136. 

*1 This note appeared in the original 1670 edition of the TTP and is not a later addition. 

°8 T have slightly corrected the translation of Silverthorne and Israel. 

» Furthermore, the precise nature of the Cogitata Metaphysica is debatable. I see no reason 
to enter this debate here since whether the CM reflects Spinoza’s own views at the time, or the 
views of his contemporaries in Leiden, it clearly reflects a certain understanding of substance and 
attributes that occupied Spinoza’s thought at the time. 
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For of substance itself, taken precisely, we have no idea, other than that it 
is a thing in which exists formally or eminently that something which we 
perceive, or, which is objectively in one of our ideas. 


DPP1d8: The substance which we understand to be through itself 
supremely perfect, and in which we conceive nothing which involves any 
defect or limitation of perfection, is called God. 


The definition of substance follows Descartes in not making any clear distinc- 
tion between property, quality, and attribute, and in denying that we can have 
any knowledge of substance itself.*° The definition of God adds an interesting 
element to the Cartesian conception (of God) by stipulating that God must be 
supremely perfect “through itself,’*! which is presumably an attempt to block 
criticism which suggests that our notion of the infinite or perfect being is merely 
an extrapolation from the limited perfections of finite things with which we are 
acquainted.” 

In the body of the first part of the DPP, Spinoza expresses some doubts 
regarding the adequacy of Descartes’ conception of the relation between a sub- 
stance and its principal attribute. In particular, he criticizes Descartes’ claim 
that more power is needed to create and preserve a substance than to create or 
preserve its attributes (G I/161). However, the overall conceptualization of sub- 
stance and attributes in the DPP is fairly loyal to Descartes, and the attributes 
are barely discussed in the DPP.** 

In the Cogitata Metaphysica, Spinoza makes some relevant and surpris- 
ing claims. After explaining that “[B]y affections we here understand what 
Descartes has elsewhere called attributes (Principles I, 52),”** Spinoza adds: 


[Since] being, insofar as it is being [ens guatenus ens est], does not affect 
us by itself alone, as substance, it must, therefore, be explained by some 
attribute, from which, nevertheless, it is distinguished only by a distinction 
of reason.* 


While in the Ethics the affections of substance are the modes (which are mod- 
ally distinct from substance), here Spinoza identifies the affections of substance 


* See Descartes, Principles of Philosophy, 1 52 and 56. For a discussion of Descartes on this 
issue, see my paper, “Building Blocks,” part 2. 

5! Cf. Descartes, Principles of Philosophy, 1 14, and his Second Set of Replies (AT VII 162). 

» See the Second Set of Objections to the Meditations (AT VII 123): “I can surely take a 
given degree of being, which I perceive within myself, and add on a further degree, and thus 
construct the idea of a perfect being from all the degrees which are capable of being added on.” 
Cf. the Fifth Set of Objections (AT VII 287). Spinoza seems to read the Objections and Replies 
quite closely. See KV 17| G I/I/47/10 and DPPIp5s. Cf. Rousset, Spinoza: Lecteur des objections. 

3 See my “Building Blocks,” part 2. 

4 CM I 3 | GI/240/5. Cf. Descartes, Principles of Philosophy, 1 52: “We can, however, easily 
come to know a substance by one of its attributes.” 

* CM 13| G 1/240/9. 
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with the attributes that are rationally distinct from substance. Earlier in the 
CM, Spinoza divides being into being “which exists necessarily by its nature, or 
whose essence involves existence” (i.e., God), and “being whose essence involves 
only possible existence.” The latter is further divided into Substance and Mode. 
Notably, Spinoza here does not characterize modes as affections of substance.** 
In CM I 3, Spinoza presents a distinction between two kinds of affections; it is 
not a distinction between attributes and modes, but rather between attributes 
(affections of being) and denominations (affections of no being): 


We say that affections of being are certain attributes, under which we 
understand the essence or existence of each thing, [the attributes, ] 
nevertheless, being distinguished from [being] only by reason. I shall 
try here to explain certain things concerning these attributes (for I do 
not undertake to treat them all) and also to distinguish them from 
denominations, which are affections of no being [quae nullius entis sunt 
affectiones].*7 


Denominations, “the affections of no being,” are sometimes called in the CM 
“beings of reason” [entia rationis] or “modes of thinking” [modi cogitandi],* 
a notion that Spinoza uses and preserves in his later works; yet the fate of the 
more familiar Spinozistic modes qua affections of substance remains uncertain 
in this text. 


Substance and Attribute in the Short Treatise 


“Of God and What Pertains to Him” is the title of the first part of the Short 
Treatise. The title of the first chapter of this part is “That God Is.” The chapter 
contains several intriguing and sophisticated proofs of the existence of God, 
but it does not include any reference to substance, and the causal self-sufficiency 
of substance plays no role in these proofs. A note tells us that what others com- 


monly consider as God’s essential attributes, Spinoza takes to be mere propria 
of God.” 


CM 11 | G1/236/28. 

*7 G 1/240/15-21. Later in the CM (G 1/244), Spinoza points out duration [duratio] as an 
example of attributes (affections of being), and time [tempus] as mere denomination. 

8 See CM 14 | G 1/244/27. 

* See KV I le | G 1/18/2934. Later, Spinoza provides examples of such propria of God that 
are traditionally, yet wrongly, conceived as God’s essential attributes: “We do not see that they 
give us here any Attributes through which it is known what the thing (God) is, but only Propria, 
which indeed belong to a thing, but never explain what it is. For though existing of itself, being 
the cause of all things, the greatest good, eternal, and immutable, etc., are proper to God alone, 
nevertheless through those propria we can know neither what the being to which these propria 
belong is, nor what attributes it has” (KV I 7 | G 1/45/12-20). Cf. KV 12 | G I/1/27/23. 
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The second chapter, titled “What God Is,” opens with a definition of God 
that characterizes God as “a Being” [een wezen], rather than a substance.” 


Now that we have demonstrated that God is, it is time to show what he 
is. He is, we say, a being of which all, or infinite, attributes are predicated, 
each of which is infinitely perfect in its own kind.*! 


Immediately following this definition of God (which is itself substance-free), 
Spinoza turns to justify and explain the definition by proving four charac- 
terizations of substance [ze/fstandingheid]: that substance cannot be limited, 
that there cannot be two equal substances, that one substance cannot produce 
another, and that in God’s infinite intellect there is no substance that does not 
exist formally in nature.” How, we might wonder, are these four characteriza- 
tions of substance relevant to the KV’s definition of God, which does not men- 
tion substance at all? 

I suggest that the four proofs are intended to undermine the Cartesian 
conception of substance, which allows for a plurality of finite substances, 
created by God, and whose existence is not necessary (i.e., they can be con- 
ceived by God’s intellect while not actually existing).** Spinoza’s position on 
the relation between substance and attribute is not completely settled at this 
point (as we will shortly see), but it is clear to him that the Cartesian position 
is untenable. 

Perhaps the best way to approach Spinoza’s discussion of the relation 
between substance and attribute in chapter 2 and the dialogue that immediately 
follows it is to look briefly at a retrospective remark of Spinoza in chapter 7 (of 
part 1), which summarizes his conclusion from the earlier discussion: 


We have already seen that the attributes (or as others call them substances) 
are things [zaaken], or, to put it better and more properly, a being existing 
through itself [een dor zig zelfs bestaande wezen]; and that this being 
therefore makes itself known through itself. We see that other things are 
only modes of those attributes, and without them can neither exist nor 
be understood.¥ 


Spinoza’s insistence on calling God a “being existing through itself” rather 
than “substance” should be noted (as should his reification of the attributes), 
but most important for us is the parenthetical note, that is, that he considers 
as attributes what others take to be substances. This very same claim Spinoza 
puts in the mouth of Reason [Rede] in the first dialogue that follows chapter 2. 


* Recall that in Ep. 2 Spinoza also defines God as Being [ens], rather than substance. 
“KVI2|GI1/19/4-6. 

®KVI2 |G 1/20/1-23/13. 

* See di Poppa, “Spinoza’s Concept,” 927-932. 

“KVI17|G 1/46/26-31 (emphasis added). 
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Reason approaches its Cartesian opponent, Lust [Begeerlijkheid|* with the 
following words: 


Reason: O Lust! I tell you that what you say you see—that there are 
distinct substances—is false. For I see clearly that there is only one, which 
exists through itself, and is a support of all the other attributes. 


And if you want to call the corporeal and the intellectual substances in 
respect to the modes which depend on them, you must equally call them 
modes too, in relation to the substance on which they depend. For you do 
not conceive them as existing through themselves. In the same way that 
you call willing, sensing, understanding, loving, etc., different modes of 
what you call a thinking substance (all of which you lead back to one, 
making one of them all), so I also infer, by your own proof, that infinite 
extension and thought, together with other infinite attributes (or as you 
would say, substances) are nothing but modes of that unique, eternal, 
infinite Being, existing through itself; and of all of these we make (as we 
have said) One Unique being or Unity, outside which one cannot imagine 
anything.*° 


Reason is not that interested in disputes about terminology, and hence is willing 
to let Cartesian Lust continue calling extension and thought “substances.”*” It 
notes, however, that neither extension nor thought are conceived as existing 
through themselves, that is, both derive their existence from the “One Unique 
being.’“® This claim must be conceded by the Cartesian, since in the Fifth 
Meditation Descartes explicitly argues that “apart from God, there is noth- 
ing else of which I am capable of thinking such that existence belongs to its 
essence.””? Thus, infinite extension and infinite thought depend for their exis- 
tence on the “One Unique being,” and to that extent, claims Spinoza, they must 
be its modes. 

It is intriguing that in this passage Spinoza’s Reason is willing to call exten- 
sion and thought both “attributes” and “modes” of the one substance. It is pos- 
sible that Reason represents here an unstable position that Spinoza considers, 
but eventually rejects. In Letters 4 and 10, Spinoza would already insist that the 


4 A somewhat surprising appellation for a Cartesian. The views expressed by Lust in G 
1/28/2531 are Cartesian (cf. Wolf, Spinoza’s Short Treatise, 185), though it is possible that Lust 
is supposed to represent a certain syncretism of which Cartesianism is only one element. 

4 KV 12| G I/29/20-1/30/2 (emphasis added). The crucial passage in italics is neatly observed 
by Di Poppa, “Spinoza’s Concept,” 929. 

4” Spinoza’s remark in G 1/20/16 (“especially a substance which has existed through itself”) 
implies that not all substances exist through themselves. As we have just seen, Spinoza would 
prefer to call substances that do not exist through themselves “attributes.” 

48 See Spinoza’s claim in the first paragraph of the above quotation that the one “which exists 
through itself is a support of the all other attributes.” 

® AT VII 68 | CSM I 47. 
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existence of the attributes is not distinct from their essence, that is, that exten- 
sion and thought exist by virtue of their essence.*? 

An argument similar to the one that we have just examined appears also in 
the second chapter of the first part of the KV, where we also find Spinoza’s 
familiar reference to the ultimate reality as “Nature.”°' The argument here is 
slightly different from Reason’s argument above, since it relies on the claim that 
one substance cannot produce another substance, which is one of the four char- 
acteristics of substance that Spinoza proves at the beginning of the chapter. 


As we have already seen, one substance cannot produce another, and if 
a substance does not exist, it is impossible for it to begin to exist. We 
see, however,' that in no substance (which we nonetheless know to exist 
in Nature) is there, so long as it is conceived separately, any necessity 
of existing. Since no existence pertains to its particular essence, it must 
necessarily follow that Nature, which comes from no cause, and which we 
nevertheless know to exist, must necessarily be a perfect being, to which 
existence belongs. 


Note f: Le., if no substance can be other than real, and nevertheless no 
existence follows from its essence if it is conceived separately, it follows that 
it is not something singular, but must be something that is an attribute of 
another, viz. the one, unique, universal being. 


Or thus: . . . when our intellect understands substantial thought and 
extension, we understand them only in their essence, and not in their 
existence,” i.e. [we do not understand] that their existence necessarily 
belongs to their essence. But when we prove that they are attributes of God, 
we thereby prove a priori that they exist.” 


Note f, presumably a somewhat late addition by Spinoza, might indicate the 
crucial point at which Spinoza decides that infinite extension and thought 
cannot be modes (“something singular”) of God (or Nature), but only attri- 
butes; by being attributes of (i.e., merely rationally distinct from) a being whose 


* Ep. 4 | GIV/13/7. Cf. Ep. 10 | G IV/47/16. 

*' In another passage in the Short Treatise, Spinoza argues explicitly for the identification 
God and Nature: “Of Nature all in all is predicated, and that thus Nature consists of infinite 
attributes, of which each is perfect in its kind. This agrees perfectly with the definition one gives 
of God” (KV I 2 | G I/22/9). Cf. KV TI 22 | G I/101/20: “Since the whole of nature is one unique 
substance, whose essence is infinite, all things are united through Nature, and united into one 
[being], viz. God.” 

» Here again, Descartes’ Fifth Meditation seems to be in the background. 

3 KV 12 | G I/23-24 (emphasis added). 

* For a detailed discussion of the nature of the notes to the KV, see Mignini’s editorial intro- 
duction to Spinoza, Korte verhandeling/ Breve trattato, 63-66. 

> Singular things are beings whose essence does not involve existence, i.e., modes. See TIE 
§100, and CM I 2| G 1/238/30. 
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essence involves existence, the attributes themselves become beings whose 
essence involves existence (or, as Spinoza puts it here, insofar as extension 
and thought are attributes of God, we can “prove a priori that they exist’). In 
chapter 7 of part 1 of the KV, Spinoza makes this last point explicit: “[the attri- 
butes] as attributes of a being existing through itself, exist through themselves” 
(G 1/47/1). 

There is a significant similarity between the argument for the existence 
of God in note f and the one we have encountered earlier, in Letter 36 
(G IV/185/11-19). In both texts Spinoza relies on the existence of Extension 
and Thought, which he argues are less perfect than God, to show that the abso- 
lutely perfect being must exist.*° Spinoza refers to such proofs as “a posteriori 
demonstrations” of God’s existence (since they rely on the existence of other 
entities to prove God’s existence), and in the Ethics, he would adduce another 
variant of the same family of demonstration.*” 

Before we turn to a discussion of the intriguing first appendix to the KV, 
let me point out that throughout the book, Spinoza insists on the epistemic 
self-sufficiency of the attributes.°* Another consistent element in Spinoza’s dis- 
cussion of the attributes in the KV is his claim that Thought and Extension 
are the only genuine divine attributes with which we are acquainted. Thus, in a 
rather famous note, he writes: 


Regarding the attributes of which God consists [. . .] So far,°? however, 
only two of all these infinite attributes are known to us through their 
essence: Thought and Extension.” 


Finally, it is noteworthy that already in the KV, Spinoza affirms that God is 
“the cause of himself.’”°! 

The first appendix to the KV, presumably a somewhat late addition to the 
main text,” is written more geometrico, yet it has no definitions. The text we have 
consists of six axioms and four propositions. Spinoza provides a demonstration 


In Ep. 36, unlike note f of the KV, Spinoza is willing to grant his rival that Extension and 
Thought “exist by their own sufficiency” (G IV/185). 

*7 See Elp11d | G II/53/29-36. 

8 See, for example, KV I 7 | G 1/46/29-1/47/3, and KV I 2 | G I/32/29-30. 

»* The tentative tone (“so far”) of Spinoza’s claim about our inability to know the other 
attributes will disappear in his late work, and for good reason. In the KV, Spinoza still allows for 
some causal interaction among entities belonging to different attributes. Once such an interac- 
tion is banned, the interaction between ideas representing entities belonging to different attri- 
butes would be ruled out as well. If our mind cannot interact with ideas representing modes of 
attributes other than Extension and Thought, then our mind cannot know these attributes, in 
principle. For a detailed discussion of this crucial yet difficult issue, see my Spinoza’s Metaphysics, 
chapter 6. 

© KV I 7a | G 1/44/23-35. Cf. KV 12 | G 1/27/12. 

6 KV 17|G 1/47/15. Cf. the sixth axiom of the First Appendix to the KV (G I/114/19). 

® See Curley’s editorial note in Spinoza, Collected Works, 1:150 n. 1. 
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for each of the propositions. From these demonstrations we can learn that this 
text never included a definition section, since the demonstrations rely only on 
the axioms (and previous propositions). The question of what Spinoza was 
up to in writing such a bizarre geometrical text with no definitions is truly 
puzzling.© 

In the third proposition of the appendix we find Spinoza’s assimilation of 
substance and attribute, with which we should be familiar by now: “Every 
attribute, or substance, is by its nature infinite, and supremely perfect in its 
kind.” The demonstration of this proposition is ridden with gaps and assumes 
a certain understanding of the divine attributes that has not been stipulated 
previously. 


Dem.: No substance is produced by another (P2); consequently, if it 
exists, it is either an attribute of God or it has been a cause of itself 
outside God. If the first, then it is necessarily infinite and supremely 
perfect in its kind, as are all God’s other attributes. If the second, it also 
must be such; for (by A6) it could not have limited itself. 


The following proposition asserts (pace the Cartesians) “existence belongs 
to the essence of every substance.” The corollary to this proposition—which 
also concludes the appendix—provides an outline of a nice demonstration for 
the identity of God and Nature, based on rudimentary version the identity of 
indiscernibles. 


Nature is known through itself, and not through any other thing. It 
consists of infinite attributes, each of which is infinite and perfect in its 
kind. Existence belongs to its essence, so that outside it there is no essence 
or being. Hence it agrees exactly with the essence of God, who alone is 
magnificent and blessed. (G I/116/28—32; emphasis added) 


Conclusion 


In this chapter I have traced several interrelated strands in the development of 
Spinoza’s conceptualization of God, substance, and attribute. Remarkably, we 
have found that in the very early drafts of the Ethics, God is not defined as sub- 
stance, and the definition of attribute (if there is any) does not mention the intel- 
lect at all. Perhaps part of the problem motivating Spinoza’s various attempts 
to determine the precise relation between the notions of God, substance, 
and attribute was the need to negotiate between the Cartesian conception of 


® T study this issue in “Why could the Cause-of-Itself not possibly have limited itself?—On 
the First Appendix to Spinoza’s Korte Verhandling.” 
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substances (each having only one principal attribute) and some medieval views, 
adopted by Spinoza, which ascribe to God an infinity of attributes.“ Both the 
medieval conception of divine attributes and the poorly developed Cartesian 
notion of a substance’s primary attribute play at the background of Spinoza’s 
own attempt to conceptualize the substance-attribute relation. Many of the 
tensions pointed out in this chapter were never fully resolved, not even in the 
final version of the Ethics. Consider, for example, Spinoza’s claim in Elp10s 
that “although two attributes may be conceived to be really distinct we can still 
not infer from that that they constitute two beings.”® This formulation seems 
as ambivalent as possible on the rather crucial question of whether the distinc- 
tion between the attributes is real or merely conceptual. 


& See Crescas, Or ha-Shem, Book I, iii 3 (page 106 in Fisher’s edition). Cf. my paper, “Crescas 
and Spinoza on Actual Infinity.” 

® Cf. KV I 2 | G 1/23/16: “. . . all these attributes which are in Nature are only one, single 
being, and by no means different ones (though we can clearly and distinctly understand the one 
without the other)” (emphasis added). 

In part 2 of my paper, “Building Blocks,” I show that Spinoza’s understanding of the dis- 
tinction between the attributes in the final version of the Ethics is very close to the scholastic 
notion of a “distinction of reasoned reason [distinctio rationis ratiocinantae].” 


{18} 


From the Passive to the Active Intellect 


Ursula Renz 


How can we make sense of Spinoza’s early philosophy of mind? One might 
take it to confirm the widespread view that Spinoza was a pantheist who took 
the mind to consist of one of God’s ideas. In fact, the metaphysical framework 
of the Short Treatise (Korte Verhandeling, henceforth KV) and the way Spinoza 
deduces the concept of the human soul from this framework seem to suggest 
this. However, after having worked on book two of the Ethics for many years, 
this pantheist reading of Spinoza’s account of the human mind has convinced 
me less and less. In my book on Spinoza, therefore, I have defended a non- or 
even anti-pantheist reading of his philosophy of mind. I think I have managed 
to answer many questions that such a reading might provoke. 

When comparing Spinoza’s mature philosophy of mind with the views on 
the human soul elaborated in the KV, this defense seems to become more dif- 
ficult. I still do think that a non-pantheist reading of Spinoza’s views can be 
defended even against this background. But to do so, one has to assume that 
there is some development taking place between his early and his later views. 
In this chapter, I would like to sketch my understanding of this development 
by looking at one particular instance of it: the substitution of the view that the 
intellect is “wholly passive” by a view focusing on the mind’s activity. 

At first, one might be tempted to see this change as part of a larger historical 
transition, namely the shift from a mostly passive to a mostly active character- 
ization of the intellect. One can indeed assume that such a transition took place 
in early modern philosophy, and I think the very fact that Spinoza changed 
his mind on such an important issue without any further comment indicates 
that the opinions were not formed at his time. However, to take the change in 
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Spinoza’s view as an instance of this transition does not help to make his own 
proper development comprehensible. 

One might say that the differences between Spinoza’s early claims and his later 
views on this issue are not as substantial as Iam supposing. There is no consen- 
sus about this in Spinoza research. Some have claimed that this shift is probably 
not as dramatic as one might think at first glance.' Others have contended that 
it is a real obstacle to systematic consistency.? My own position is somewhere 
in between. To my mind, there is much continuity between Spinoza’s early and 
later views. Large parts of the conceptual or metaphysical framework remain 
roughly the same. But even if the observed difference does not amount to greater 
inconsistency, it is nonetheless remarkable enough to call for an explanation. 

The question might arise of what an explanation will look like if the con- 
ceptual framework is more or less the same. My suggestion is to understand the 
mentioned change as expressing a fundamental shift in the general scheme of 
Spinoza’s philosophy of mind. I claim that somewhere between his early works 
and the Ethics, Spinoza changed his views on what a philosophical conception 
of the mind has to account for, and this made it necessary to conceive of the 
mind as an active rather than as a passive entity. 

In what follows, I will support this view by drawing attention to three points. 
I will start in the first part with an analysis of the relevant passages of the KV 
where the view of the intellect as passive is developed and defended. The goal 
is to examine what precisely has changed between the views presented in the 
KV and their counterparts in the Ethics. Although in many respects the early 
Spinoza is quite close to his mature philosophy, there is, I will argue, one dif- 
ference. In Spinoza’s early defense of the view that we only involuntarily affirm 
the essence and existence of things, the word “idea” doesn’t appear. This sug- 
gests that Spinoza does not use this term in the same way as he later does in the 
Ethics, where he employs it as an epistemological equivalent to the metaphysi- 
cal notion of modus cogitandi. 

The second part of the chapter will give a short sketch of Spinoza’s mature 
philosophy of mind. I will argue that while the underlying metaphysical 
assumptions remain more or less the same in his later philosophy, the essen- 
tial aim of part two of the Ethics is no longer to place the human mind in the 
metaphysical realm. Instead, Spinoza primarily seeks to do justice to the reality 
of the mental. The Ethics thus develops a more explanatory or more analytical 
approach to the mental, and this implies that basic categories denoting mental 
phenomena cannot simply be derived from the metaphysical framework. 


'See Wolf’s commentaries in his edition of the KV, 221f. 

> Cf. Gueroult, Spinoza IT. L’dme, 21f. See Mignini, Spinoza’s Theory, 27-30, for a detailed 
discussion of the diverse positions. 

> Whether or not the new use of “idea” as an epistemic equivalent to modus cogitandi is 
motivated by this change is a matter of speculation. It does not, of course, explain why Spinoza 
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I will come back to the question of the change in the usage of the term 
“idea” in the third part of my chapter. I will show that, corresponding with this 
change, the paradigm instances of a typical idea are also shifting. Other than 
in the KV, the paradigm of an idea in the Ethics is neither the idea we have 
of God, nor does it consist in any other instance of Descartes’ innate ideas. 
Instead, it is now the ideas we have at the occasion of an affection of our body 
which constitute the paradigmatic ideas. I will argue that this explains, to a cer- 
tain degree, why Spinoza no longer conceives the intellect as passive. Given his 
theory of imagination, which provides the theoretical framework for Spinoza’s 
analysis of the ideas we have on the occasion of an affection of our body, we 
can no longer assume that an idea we actually have of a thing is simply a “per- 
ception of the essence and existence of things,” as suggested by the doctrine of 
the passive intellect maintained in the KV. Instead, it has to be formed in one 
way or another by man himself; or, to be more precise, by the human individual 
insofar as he is a thinking thing. And that’s exactly what Spinoza claims in the 
Ethics when saying that an idea is “a concept of the mind that the mind forms 
because he is a thinking thing.’ 

A final preliminary remark: if I argue that the views maintained in the KV 
are in many respects close to Spinoza’s mature philosophy, I do not mean to 
commit myself to any view regarding the philological debate about the chrono- 
logical order of Spinoza’s works.° I have no opinion on this question. On the 
one hand, when reading the earlier works, one discovers in all of them consid- 
erations that can be seen as preparatory for the Ethics, while, when comparing 
them with the Ethics, one may observe important developments. One can inter- 
pret all earlier works as preparatory to the Ethics. On the other hand, we just 
do not, I believe, have enough independent historical evidence to decide defini- 
tively about the precise chronological order of Spinoza’s works. All answers 
to this question that have been given so far depend strongly on interpretation. 


Spinoza’s Earlier Views on the Passivity of the Intellect 


To begin with, let’s have a look at the following passages. In chapter XV of the 
second part of the KV, Spinoza says: 


To grasp this [that some are more aware of the truth than others], note 
that the intellect (though the word sounds otherwise) is wholly passive, 
i.e. that our soul is changed in such a way that it acquires other modes of 


came to think of all mental phenomena in terms of ideas. But one could argue that the alleged 
co-extensionality of modi cogitandi with “ideas” is extremely useful for the more analytical 
approach to the mental which characterizes the Ethics. 

4 E2d3 | C 447. 

> But see also Mignini, op. cit., for possible correlations between the two issues. 
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thinking it did not have before. Now if someone, because the whole object 
has acted in him, acquires such forms or modes of thinking, it is clear 
that he acquires a completely different sense of the form or quality of the 
object than another who has not had so many causes, and so is moved to 
affirm or deny by a different, and slighter action (since he becomes aware 
of it in himself by a few, or lesser, affections). (G I/79/21—31 | C 120) 


In chapter XVI, he writes: 


I say this [that the will is no thing in nature, but only a fiction] not only 
of the universal will, which we have shown to be a mode of thinking, 
but also of the particular willing this or that which some have posited in 
affirmation or denial. This will be clear to anyone who only attends to 
what we have already said. For we have said that the intellect is wholly 
passive, i.e. a perception in the soul of the essence and existence of things. 
So it is never we who affirm or deny something of the thing; it is the thing 
itself that affirms or denies something of itself in us. (G I/83/9-17 | C 124) 


These two passages are remarkable in several respects. In contrast to the Ethics, 
where the intellect is conceived in terms of mental actions, it is here character- 
ized as “wholly passive.” At first glance, Spinoza seems to adhere to the tradi- 
tional Aristotelian concept of the “possible intellect,” according to which the 
process of understanding is a way of receiving forms, an assumption that seems 
to be supported by the fact that Spinoza is speaking of the “acquisition of 
forms.” 

However, a closer view reveals that, for several reasons, this cannot be right. 
First, the word “form,” or gestalte in Dutch, is used interchangeably with the 
term “quality,” or hoedanigheid. In an Aristotelian framework, these notions 
would have a completely different meaning.® Second, it has to be mentioned 
that Spinoza is not concerned here solely with our capacity to have true ideas; 
instead he seeks to provide a model that accounts for the having of both true 
and of false ideas. What is called “intellect,” or het verstaan, in the KV is there- 
fore not equivalent with the intellectus in the Ethics; it rather corresponds to 
what is there referred to as the “mind,” or mens. The proper point of compari- 
son is thus not the claim put forward in 3p1 that the mind is acting, insofar as 
it has adequate ideas, but the view expressed in the explication of 2d3. Here, 
Spinoza justifies his definition of “idea” by stipulating: 


I say concept rather than perception, because the word perception seems 
to indicate that the mind is acted on by the object. But concept seems to 
express an action of the mind.’ 


® See Moreau, The Metaphysics of Substance and the Metaphysics of Forms, for a subtle 
account of Spinoza’s use of hylomorphic terminology. 

’C 447. The difference between this definition and the passages from the KV is also empha- 
sized by Gueroult, Spinoza II. L’ame, 23f. 
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Third, and probably most important, the acquisition of forms is not described 
as a process of receiving, but rather of being acted upon by the object. This 
shows that Spinoza neither relies (as for instance Aquinas did) on metaphysi- 
cal assumptions that presuppose hylomorphism* nor conceives of the intellect 
in terms of a faculty to receive ideas, a position we encounter, for instance, 
in Malebranche’s Recherche de la vérité.2 In contrast to these approaches, 
Spinoza’s account of the passivity of the intellect is not derived from 
Aristotelian or Platonist models. Instead, he seems to be inspired by mecha- 
nistic or quasi-mechanistic assumptions, which is suggested by the fact that 
the passivity of the intellect is explained in terms of causal interaction with the 
object.” 

Furthermore, the characterization of the intellect as passive is used to sup- 
port doctrines that are quite familiar to the readers of the Ethics. In chapter 
XV, the idea that the intellect is passive is used to explain the subjective dif- 
ference between the having of true ideas and the having of false ideas. It 1s, 
Spinoza claims, due to the larger amount of causal affection involved in the 
acquisition of true ideas that the having of true ideas differs phenomenologi- 
cally from the having of false ones. Spinoza is here no longer concerned with 
the conception of truth and falsity, but rather with the defense of what one 
might call his criterion of truth, which is contained in the claim that someone 
who has a true idea is necessarily aware of it.'! In chapter XVI, on the other 
hand, the characterization of the intellect as “wholly passive” is referred to in 


* Cf. Thomas, ST I, q. 79, a. I. The metaphysical background of this idea is the assumption 
that the human intellect is related to the intelligibility of things as potentiality, potentia, to actual- 
ity, actus. In our understanding of a thing, this potential is activated. Now, since every transition 
from potentiality to actuality is a kind of suffering according to Aquinas, this holds also for the 
reception of forms by the possible intellect. The word “suffering,” however, cannot be taken in 
its proper sense according to which a thing is suffering when something is removed from it. Cf. 
also Aristotle’s characterization of the understanding, “voetv,” as a suffering, “naoyew” in his De 
anima, III 4. 

° Cf. Malebranche, Giuvres I, 23: “De méme l’esprit de ’homme renferme deux facultés; la 
premicre qui est l’entendement, est celle de recevoir plusieurs idées, c’est-a-dire, d’apercevoir plu- 
sieurs choses; la seconde qui est la volonté, est celle de recevoir plusieurs inclinations, ou de 
vouloirs différentes choses.” A few lines later, he emphasizes, that these faculties are “enti¢érement 
passive, “ CEuvres I, 24. 

0 Mignini, op. cit., 40 and 56, argues against Gueroult, Spinoza I. Dieu, 1968, 407, that 
the “object” in question cannot be a body or a mode of another. I cannot follow Mignini’s 
argument here. 

'' Whether or not Spinoza maintains a correspondence theory of truth, or rather coherent- 
ist approach, is the subject of a long debate. In the KV, we find aspects of both approaches, as 
Curley (1994) has shown. Unlike Curley, I think that this is not an expression of a development 
in Spinoza’s thought. On the contrary, it shows that already in the KV, Spinoza is quite close to 
his position in the Ethics where a correspondence theorist view on truth (1a6) is reconciled with 
a coherentist criterion of truth. As I have shown in Renz, Die Erkldrbarkeit von Erfahrung, 267, 
the coherentist criterion also has the advantage that it allows for degrees. For the reconciliation 
of the correspondence theory of truth and coherentist intuitions, see also Schmid, Wahrheit und 
Addquatheit bei Spinoza. 
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order to support the denial of free will. If to affirm or to will something is the 
same as to perceive the essence and existence of the thing in question, and if 
this is the result of a process in which one is wholly passive, then it seems quite 
plausible to reject any voluntarism. 

We can conclude that many views maintained in the KV can also be found in 
the Ethics. In particular—and crucially—Spinoza is in this text already depart- 
ing from the framework of the Cartesian philosophy of mind. It is, for instance, 
in the KV, and not only 2p48 and 2p49, that Descartes’ doxastic voluntarism 
is first rejected.'? In contrast to Descartes, who introduces the characterization 
of the intellect as passio mentis in order to distinguish it from the actio mentis 
constituting the will,!* Spinoza is not bound by any systematic constraint to 
conceive of the intellect as passive. That he describes the mind as wholly pas- 
sive seems simply to be derived from the mechanistic model. And indeed, if 
the model that guides the formation of Spinoza’s early theory of the soul is 
inspired by mechanistic views on causation, then the preference for the charac- 
terization of the mind as passive seems to be more natural than its alternative. 

There is one question remaining. If Spinoza’s views in the KV are already 
close to the ones maintained in the Ethics, and if the characterization of the 
intellect as passive is more natural, why then did Spinoza change his mind on 
this subject? 

I will try to answer this question in the third part of this chapter. To get a 
first grip on it, however, I suggest comparing Spinoza’s rejection of voluntarism 
in chapter XIV of part two of the KV with the one of the last two propositions 
of part two of the Ethics. The general position is, again, quite the same as in the 
Ethics. Spinoza makes the same point: any talk of the will, as he says in the KV, 
is nothing but the result of an abstraction, since the will is only an ens rationis, 
and not an ens reale. Also, in both texts his arguments are taken to imply the 
dismissal of two traditional tenets. First, Spinoza rejects any assumption of 
mental faculties lying behind mental phenomena." Second, he also attacks the 


"A critique of Descartes’ conception of the will and the intellect can also be found in 
Spinoza’s letter to Oldenburg from 1661. Descartes’ voluntarism is thus one of the first points of 
his philosophy to trigger Spinoza’s critique. Cf. also Rousset, Spinoza lecteur des Objections faites 
aux Méditations de Descartes et de ses Réponses, 43. 

'5 In his letters to Regius from May 1641, Descartes explicitly and authoritatively claims that 
the intellect has to be conceived as passio mentis. The Cartesian intellect is thus not properly char- 
acterized, as suggested by Regius, as modus agendi of the mind which differs from the will by being 
directed toward different objects. But, according to Descartes’ own version, we have to conceive 
intellect and will as passio and actio of one and the same substance. Cf. AT III 372: “Denique, 
ubi ais: “Volitio vero & intellectio differunt tantum, ut diversi circa diversa objecta agendi modi,” 
malem: “differunt tantum ut passio & actio eiusdem substantiae.” Intellectio enim proprié men- 
tis passio est, & volitio ejus actio; sed quia nihil unquam volumus, quin simul intelligamus, & 
vix etiam quicquam intelligimus, quin simul aliquid velimus, ideo non facile in ijs passionem ab 
actione distinguimus.” 

‘4 Tn opposition to what is traditionally assumed, Spinoza claims in the KV that the will is an 
ens rationis and not an ens reale (KV I 14| G I/82/6-8 | C 123). Similarly, it is said in the Ethics 
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distinction between willing and understanding, and this is shown in both texts 
by the denial of the real distinction between the act of perceiving an object, or 
of having an idea, on the one hand, and the act of affirming, on the other. 

There is, however, a small difference which, while unspectacular at first, may 
turn out to be quite significant. In the KV it is “the thing itself that affirms or 
denies something of itself in us,” whereas in the Ethics the argument relies on 
the concept of “idea” or, to be precise, on the assumption that ideas already 
involve the affirmation of the representational content. It is thus the new 
emphasis on the power of ideas that replaces, in the Ethics, the earlier charac- 
terization of the intellect as wholly passive. 

As I will argue in the next section, this is a symptom of a major shift in 
Spinoza’s approach to the human mind. For now, let me just mention that the 
absence of the term “idea” in the cited passage is not accidental. Being written 
in Dutch, the manuscript of the KV does make a constant use of the Latin word 
“idea.”!> This shows that the notion “idea” has the status of a technical term in 
the KV. It is remarkable, however, that it is used more rarely than in the Ethics 
and has a more restricted meaning. In the KV, the notion “idea” is mostly used 
as a factive term and in epistemological contexts; it does not denote any kind 
of mental activity, regardless of its truth or falsity. It is the words “perception,” 
or begryppen, and “opinion,” or waan, that are used in this broader sense. In the 
Ethics, by contrast, “idea” becomes a psychological term that refers to the rep- 
resentational aspect of mental states or acts. It is against this background that, 
in the following section, I am going to sketch how Spinoza’s mature philosophy 
of mind has to be reconstructed according to my view.'* 


Spinoza’s Mature Philosophy of Mind 


Spinoza’s philosophy of mind has often been interpreted as being derived from 
his metaphysics. The KV seems to support this view. Basic intuitions behind 
Spinoza’s metaphysics, including those concerning the metaphysics of the men- 
tal, are already present in this early text. Thus Spinoza holds, for example, that 
the mind, or to be precise, the soul, is not a substance, ze/fstandigheid, but 
merely constituted by some modes, wizen (KV II pref | G I/51/15—52/2); that 
the mental is a mode of thought (ibid.); that the attribute of thought expresses 
essentially the same unique being as the attribute of extension (KV II 20 | 


that all absolute faculties are “either complete fictions or nothing but Metaphysical beings or 
universals” [has, & similes facultates, vel prorsus fictitias, vel nihil esse, praeter entia Metaphysicae, 
sive universalia . . .| (G I11/129/22-23 | C 483). 

' In Gebhardt’s edition, the word is even capitalized. This indicates that it is used as a 
technical term. 

'© T have developed a detailed interpretation of Spinoza’s philosophy of mind at book length 
in my Die Erkldrbarkeit von Erfahrung. 
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G 1/97/10—98/1); that all ideas of particular things are souls (KV II pref | G 
1/51/32—33); and, finally, that the soul consists in the idea arising from an object 
which exists in Nature (KV app 2 | G I/117/1—7). These claims, or similar ones, 
are also maintained in the Ethics. 

Nonetheless, I contend that the theory of the human mind developed in the 
Ethics is not the same. This can best be seen if one takes into consideration 
that, in essential passages of part two of the Ethics, Spinoza refers to presup- 
positions that have no parallels in the KV. It is only in the first seven proposi- 
tions of part two that he makes extensive use of the metaphysical views of 
the first book. After 2p8, in contrast, his propositions rely on other grounds. 
The important passage from 2p11 to 2p13 for instance, where the concept of 
the mind is developed, refers in essential points to the phenomenological facts 
expressed in the axioms of part two.'’ In the physical digression, moreover, 
physical assumptions are introduced, which in turn constitute the ground for 
the cognitive psychology following it. 

These are not trivial points. To the contrary, they indicate that the Ethics 
follows a different scheme of what a philosophical theory of the human mind 
has to account for. The essential goal of the theory of the soul in the KV is to 
show how the human mind can be conceived of in order to fit it into the meta- 
physical framework established in the first part. The soul of the KV is, so to 
speak, assigned a place in God or in the divine reality. The design of part two 
of the Ethics is different. The human mind is not simply assigned a place in 
the divine reality, but it is taken to constitute a philosophical subject-matter 
of its own right. This is not to say that the mind is, metaphysically speak- 
ing, an independent being. That is not the view I am defending. My point is 
rather that the Ethics follows a more departmentalized view, characterized by 
concern with how inquiry into different objects constitutes a philosophical 
system. '® 

This, in turn, is relevant for an appropriate understanding of Spinoza’s 
mature philosophy of mind: it suggests that the conceptualization of the men- 
tal does not simply depend on the metaphysical claims introduced in the first 
book. Furthermore, it has to do justice to certain basic phenomenological facts 
such as the fact that “we feel that a certain body is affected in many ways” or 


" Why I consider them as phenomenological facts and what this amounts to is dealt with in 
Renz, Finite Subjects in the Ethics. 

'8 Bartuschat makes a similar point in his introduction to the German edition when he 
says: “So ist es auf dem Boden der ‘Kurzen Abhandlung’ nicht die Theorie Gottes, sondern 
die Theorie des unendlichen Modus, die der Verbesserung bedarf. Es ist die Einsicht, daB die 
Explikation der Struktur Gottes und dessen, was aus ihr mit Notwendigkeit folgt, nicht auch 
schon enthalt, wie das, was an sich ist, zu etwas fiir den Menschen wird, wie also der Mensch, 
der immer schon durch Gott bestimmt ist, zu einem Sichverhalten gelangen kann, das diesem 
Bestimmtsein gemaB ist.” I would like to mention that Bartuschat’s understanding of how 
Spinoza elaborates on his theory of the finite mode is not the same as I developed it in my book 
Die Erklarbarkeit von Erfahrung. 
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the fact that “we know that we think.””? And the explanation of the cognitive 
processes, finally, has to be consistent with the basic assumptions of Spinoza’s 
physics. 

This hypothesis, that in the Ethics the mind is taken to constitute a 
subject-matter in its own right, is supported by another consideration. I have 
already mentioned that the human mind is in both texts equated with the idea 
of the human body. One can presume that as far as metaphysical implications 
are concerned, this amounts to the same result. In both texts, this claim is taken 
to confirm the doctrine of substance monism defended elsewhere; and in both 
texts, it is introduced to account for the numerical distinction between finite 
subjects.” 

There is, however, a striking difference between the two texts in the way 
that the equation of the human mind with the idea of the body is used in later 
arguments. In a nutshell, one could say that it is only in the Ethics that this 
definition is relied upon in order to analyze or to explain the cognitive achieve- 
ments of human beings. This is corroborated by many details. It is only in the 
Ethics that the principal guarantee of our knowledge of the external world is 
grounded in the concept of the human mind. It is also only in the Ethics that 
the definition of the mind is referred to in order to clarify the principal possibil- 
ity of, as well as obstacles to, self-knowledge. It is only in the Ethics, finally, that 
the equation of the mind with the idea of the body is used within the analysis of 
our capacity to have adequate knowledge of the common properties of things. 
We can conclude that in the Ethics the approach to the mental is less specula- 
tive, but more analytic in spirit, than it is in the KV. 

The question remains of how this contributes to the understanding of the 
change in Spinoza’s usage of the term “idea” observed earlier. I don’t think that 
this change is simply an implication of Spinoza’s new approach to the mental. 
It is rather the other way around: if one of the goals of a philosophy of mind 
is to render all kinds of mental phenomena explicable or analyzable, one may 
sooner or later find it necessary to have a term designating that structural fea- 
ture of mental phenomena that is most significant for the differences among 
several mental phenomena. According to Spinoza, this structural feature con- 
sists in the representational content of mental states, or, in the terminology 
suggested by 2ax3: in the ideas involved in our modi cogitandi. This shows that 
the co-extensionality of the term “idea” with the phrase modus cogitandi, which 
underlies the philosophy of mind of the Ethics, also ensures that no qualitative 
difference between the diverse mental states constituting our mental is ignored 


The Latin version of E2a2 only says: Homo cogitat. In the Dutch version of the Ethics 
contained in the Nagelate Schriften, the following explication is added: of anders, wy weten dat 
wy denken (“Or else, we know that we think”). Cf. G II/85/25 | C 448. 

?° It must be noted that the equation of the human mind with the idea of the human body 
and, hence, the numerical distinction between finite subjects, is argued for in different ways. 
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in the analysis. It is ultimately this move which renders the mental completely 
explicable. 


From the Passive to the Active Intellect 


It might be asked: How does all this contribute to the understanding of the 
shift from the passive to the active characterization of the intellect? 

To answer this question, let us have a closer look at Spinoza’s usage of the 
term “idea” in the KV and the Ethics. I have already mentioned that in the KV 
it is mainly used in epistemological contexts and as a factive term. Yet, there is 
something more to be said about this: the most significant usages of the term 
are instances of Cartesian innate ideas. Let me mention just two examples. In 
the first case, the word is used in the a posteriori argument for God’s existence 
in the first chapter of part one, where Spinoza says: 


If man has an idea of God, then God must exist formally. But man has 
an Idea of God. Therefore [God exists].”! 


This argument, though it is grounded in metaphysical considerations, clearly 
recalls Descartes’ first proof for the existence of God in the third Meditation. 
Another example can be found in the dialogue between Erasmus and 
Theophilus in part one of the KV. Here, Theophilus refers to the necessary 
relation between the idea of a triangle and the idea of the angular sum in order 
to illustrate that the essences of two things remain the same when the latter are 
united (G I/32/9-19). 

I cannot discuss here whether this argument is consistent with Spinoza’s 
mature views. Given that he later maintains holism, I assume rather not.” Here, 
instead, I would like to emphasize that, as with the use of the term “idea” in the 
a posteriori argument for God’s existence, this example also echoes Descartes 
who, in his answer to Caterus, illustrated the difference between innate and 
fictitious ideas by contrasting the idea of geometrical figures with the idea of 
Pegasus.** Spinoza also uses the example of a sculptor who arbitrarily com- 
bines a human body with a head. It is striking, though, that in the way he uses 
this example, it is not our imagination that puts these ideas together. Instead, 
in the second dialogue, Spinoza makes his case by referring to a real sculptor. It 
looks as if he wanted to abstain from using the term “Idea” to refer to instances 
of Descartes’ fictitious ideas (G I/31/31—32/9). 

The reason for this becomes clear if we look at the annotations to the first 
chapter of part one of the KV. In these, Spinoza suggests that the paradigm of 


1 KVIL|GI/15/19-16/1 | C 6lf. 
» See my Die Erkldrbarkeit von Erfahrung, 101f., for a discussion of this problem. 
3 AT VII 117. 
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an idea can only consist in a thought that contains some instance of necessity. 
There are two cases where this is given: either the objective essence of an idea 
is necessarily connected with the formal existence of its object (that’s the case 
with the idea of God), or the essence itself is necessary, insofar as the repre- 
sented object cannot be represented in another way (that’s characteristic of the 
idea of the triangle). Furthermore, Spinoza maintains that even those processes 
of abstraction by which we create universals rely on ideas that have “come to us 
from the thing itself” (KV I 2 | G I/16/36). He obviously thinks that we cannot 
account for the fact of man’s having ideas at all, if we start explaining them in 
terms of our capacity for forming fictions, or we have to accept that all ideas 
would be mere fictions (KV I 2 | G I/17/6-8). Instead, we have to assume that 
there are external causes which compel us, first, to affirm the existence of cer- 
tain objects, and, second, to think of them in a determinate way. 

In the Ethics the situation is different. The paradigm case of man’s ideas is 
no longer found in Descartes’ innate ideas, but in those ideas that we have at 
the occasion of the affections of our body through external bodies. This shift 
is not as dramatic as it might seem at first. For as with Cartesian innate ideas, 
ideas arising at the occasion of an affection of our body contain some moment 
of necessity. We cannot avoid having them, and in having them, we necessarily 
know of something existent. This is not to say that they are in a similar way 
necessarily true, as it was the case with Descartes’ innate ideas. But the necessity 
involved in the ideas we have at the occasion of the affection of our body helps 
us to avoid skepticism. Even more than Descartes’ innate ideas, furthermore, 
they are apt to rule out voluntarism. According to Spinoza’s theory of imagina- 
tion, we always get an insight into the divine reality through our affections; and 
as all our mental states rely on some affection, we can also say that all our ideas 
contain an element of true knowledge. 

The necessity of our thinking is thus no longer a mere function of the objec- 
tive essence of our ideas; it is now at least partially accounted for by the cog- 
nitive psychology Spinoza provides in his theory of the human imagination, 
which he develops on the basis of the physical digression following 2p13s. One 
could call this Spinoza’s “cognitive psychology” because in contrast to what 
one would expect, the theory of imagination does not primarily account for 
our capacity for forming fictions. Instead, it discusses the cognitive founda- 
tion of all kinds of psychological processes, even if they rely on false or wrong 
representations of reality. All our ideas rely, psychologically speaking, on those 
processes from which the ideas of the affections of our body arise. 

The notion that all our ideas arise on the occasion of affections of our body, 
on the other hand, harbors a danger that Descartes’ innate ideas do not harbor. 
There is always the possibility that we interpret the indubitable reality felt in a 
bodily affection as representation of some indubitably existing external object. 
Hence, although there is some certainty involved in every single idea, we can 
still err about what its real object is. Our ideas never tell us right away which 
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part of reality they are in fact corresponding with, and unless they are analyzed 
by means of common notions, we also cannot derive any necessarily true con- 
clusion from them. 

As a consequence of Spinoza’s theory of imagination, therefore, the whole 
distinction between innate, acquired, and factitious ideas becomes untenable. 
Instead, we rather have to assume that all our ideas involve some aspect of all 
three categories. All our ideas bear a moment of innateness or of necessary 
truth. All our ideas are ultimately acquired, that is, we happen to form them at 
the occasion of an external causal impact. Finally, all our ideas are factitious 
insofar as they cause us to ascribe the felt existence of our body to some exter- 
nal object. This is obviously a major move that has enormous consequences 
for Spinoza’s epistemology, as well as for his philosophy of mind, one of them 
being the new conception of mental activity consisting in a process of forming 
ideas rather than of simply perceiving things.” 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, I have suggested a view on Spinoza’s philosophical development 
which, while affirming general continuity on the level of Spinoza’s metaphysi- 
cal framework, assumes major changes in his account of the mental as well as 
in his epistemology. I have focused on two quite different points. I have argued, 
first, that book two is following a more departmentalized view on how different 
objects of philosophical inquiry constitute a systematic unity. Second, I exam- 
ined the change in the use of the term “idea,” a change which turned out to be 
significant, for it can be understood as the expression of Spinoza’s later denial 
of the Cartesian innatism. I did not show in detail how these two changes are 
connected with each other. In particular, I have not discussed which one is more 
fundamental. I hope, however, that at least one point has become clear: in order 


4 To be sure, this interpretation does not solve all problems related to the issue of the intel- 
lect’s activity. So one reviewer has raised the question of how the activity of the intellect in the 
Ethics is consistent with the idea that even the divine intellect is a mode. It has to be emphasized 
that this poses a fundamental problem for any interpretation of Spinoza’s views on the intellect. 
The advantage of the suggested view is just that it allows one to dispense with this problem. It 
is, as it were, an interesting side effect of the more departmentalized view on the structure of the 
Ethics | am proposing that certain terms such as “activity” may adopt a more analytic mean- 
ing within the philosophy of mind. While considered in the framework of the metaphysics of 
part, the word “active” is to be taken as denoting a function of a thing’s being identical with the 
unique substance; the same adjective may be used in the philosophy of mind to qualify certain 
mental processes as expressing a higher degree of self-control than others. In saying that the intel- 
lect is active, Spinoza assumes thus that the processes of inferential reasoning and of intuitive 
knowledge described as the intellect’s activities are ways of the mind’s exerting a kind epistemic 
self-control. This self-control is lacking when conclusions are drawn on the basis of the associa- 
tions provided by the imagination. 
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to make sense of the shift from the passive to the active characterization of 
our mental life, we cannot simply look at the definition of activity or passiv- 
ity as introduced in E3d3. These notions presuppose, rather than explain, the 
change in question. Instead, we had better focus on some changes underlying 
Spinoza’s philosophy of mind, since it might be the case that, while his notion 
of the human mind remains the same, his philosophy of mind is following a 
different conception of what philosophy has to care about when dealing with 
mental phenomena. 


{19} 
Degrees of Essence and Perfection in Spinoza 


John Brandau 


Introduction 


In his Short Treatise on God, Man, and his Well-Being, Spinoza makes a variety 
of claims invoking the rather puzzling idea that entities can have varying degrees 
of essence. Although a few scholars have briefly noted this issue,' it has mostly 
been passed over as a bizarre and fleeting abnormality. To my knowledge, this 
chapter therefore represents the first attempt to approach the question of degrees 
of essence in Spinoza’s philosophy seriously and to develop a clear and precise 
understanding of the content of this idea. I offer here a series of arguments lead- 
ing to the conclusion that, for Spinoza, one thing has more essence or perfection 
than another if and only if it has more essential properties. I argue, furthermore, 
that this interpretation has the virtue of elucidating important issues in the Ethics, 
including Spinoza’s argument for substance monism. Finally, I explore how the 
notion of degrees of essence and perfection may be applied to finite individu- 
als in Spinoza’s philosophy, and I present compelling evidence that, in his moral 
philosophy, Spinoza actually employs two distinct notions of perfection, which 
I refer to as the metaphysically robust and deflated senses of perfection. 

Let us begin, then, by examining some of those seemingly troublesome 
claims involving degrees of essence from Spinoza’s Short Treatise. Some exam- 
ples are the following: “The more essence a thing has, the more it also has of 
action and the less of passion”? (KV II 26 | G I/110/9-10); “consequently, the 
more things, through their greater essence, are united with God, the more they 


' Don Garrett, for example, very briefly draws the reader’s attention to the claim that entities 
can have varying degrees of essence on p. 139 of “Spinoza’s Conatus Argument.” 

2 “Voor zoo veel te meer als een zaake wezen heeft, voor zoo veel te meer heeft zy ook van de 
doening, en te min van de lyding.” 
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also have of action”? (KV II 26 | G I/111/6—7); “the more essence and divinity 
[things] have in them, the more constant they are’’* (KV II 25 | G I/107/31-32); 
and “we conclude that if they are so miserable who love corruptible things 
(which still have some essence), how miserable will they be who love honor, 
wealth, and sensual pleasure, which have no essence?”* (KV IT 5 | G I/63/20-24; 
my emphasis in each of the preceding quotes). Spinoza’s use of the term 
“essence” (wezen or wezentheid) in these contexts can seem rather puzzling. 
Intuitively, the notion of “essence” seems to resist admitting of more or less, 
or of degrees. I might be comfortable admitting, for example, that my cat has 
an essence, but I would be somewhat baffled if you then replied, “Yes, but how 
much essence do you think your cat has?” 

We ordinarily tend to think of a thing’s essence as the property or properties 
that make a thing what it is.° Often, this may entail thinking of a thing’s essence 
as specific feature or set of features that either characterize that thing uniquely 
(as an individual essence) or as a member of a specific type (as a species essence). 
As such, it seems natural to quantify essences much in the same way we quan- 
tify the people and things that they are essences of, that is, to count them using 
the natural numbers. In this way, we would say that I have an essence, and that 
my cat has an essence, but it simply does not make sense to ask which of us has 
more essence than the other. Thinking of essence in terms of degrees, on the 
other hand, would seem to treat it as a sort of “stuff” which can be divided up 
into units in a manner analogous to how water (in practice) can be arbitrarily 
divided up without altering its nature.’ In other words, it initially looks as though 
Spinoza might be making a mass/count term confusion with regard to essences 
in the Short Treatise. As strange as such a view might seem, it may be worth- 
while to consider how it could be developed. There seem to be at least two dif- 
ferent ways of thinking of essence as quantified as a mass term. According to a 
single-stuff interpretation, entities would not be distinguished from one another 
by possessing distinct essences, but rather by possessing differing quantities of 


> “en volgende dien dan de dingen voor zoo veel te meer als zy door haar meer wezentheid met 
God zyn vereenigt, voor zoo veel te meer hebben zy ook van de doening.” 

4“en hoe ze meer wezentheid en goddelykheid in haar hebben hoe ze bestandiger zyn.” 

> “En zoo by gevolg besluyten wy: By aldien deze, die de vergankelyke dingen die eenigzins 
nog wezen hebben beminnen, zoo ellendig zyn, wel wat zullen die dan, die de eere, rykdommen, 
en wellusten die alheel geen wezentheid hebben, beminnen, ellendig zyn?” 

° This is confirmed, for example, by the entries on “essence” in the Oxford English Dictionary 
and the Oxford Dictionary of Philosophy. 

7 Two issues that should be distinguished here are the following: (1) Do essences admit of 
more or less? and (2) If yes, should the extent to which essences admit of more or less be quan- 
tified discretely or continuously? I believe that the texts quoted above indicate that Spinoza’s 
answer to the first question would be affirmative. I have yet to find anything in his writings that 
provides a definitive answer to the second question. However, I believe that the interpretation 
I defend in this chapter comports best with the discrete reading. In the remainder of this intro- 
duction, I therefore explore some alternatives with the continuous reading in mind. 
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essence. So, for example, what makes my cat what he is and what distinguishes 
him from other entities would be the specific quantity of essence-stuff that he 
possesses. I would differ from him insofar as I possess more or less (in his view, 
probably less) essence than he. The apparent challenge for a single-stuff inter- 
pretation would be to specify some non-arbitrary method of assigning differing 
degrees of essence to differing entities. What reason could we have for assigning 
a man 64 degrees of essence and a cat 83 degrees of essence, and how could such 
an assignment actually reflect something informative about their nature? 

On the other hand, on a multi-stuff interpretation, entities would also 
be distinguished from one another insofar as they possess distinct kinds of 
essence-stuff. In this case, my cat might possess a certain quantity of cat-essence, 
and the most important difference between us would be that I possess a distinct 
kind of essence, insofar as I possess a certain quantity of human-essence. The 
multi-stuff view would therefore seem to make quantitative essence ascriptions 
more informative, since such ascriptions could assign entities to natural kind 
categories. It might also make those quantitative ascriptions seem less arbi- 
trary, since the specific quantitative assignments might be based on the extent 
to which the entity approximates some ideal natural kind archetype. Assigning 
a man 64 degrees of human-essence and a cat 83 degrees of cat-essence would 
reflect the assessment that the cat is more of a cat than the man is a human being. 

It is not immediately clear, however, whether the multi-stuff view can sup- 
port cross-type quantitative comparisons. When I say, for example, that glass 
A contains more water than glass B, I make the comparison at least partly on 
the assumption that the water in A is the same kind of stuff as the water in 
B. After all, on what other basis could I say that there is “more” of anything 
in A than in B? On the other hand, quantitative differences in stuff may be 
possible when we consider the generality of the kind in question. For example, 
I could say that A contains more fluid than B where A contains water and B 
contains motor oil or some other fluid. It would be difficult to say, however, 
what human-essence and cat-essence have in common such that quantitative 
comparisons between them are possible. 

As intriguing as these quantitative treatments of essence may be from a 
metaphysical perspective, I think that neither are attractive as interpretations 
of Spinoza’s views on this matter. As we will see in the final section of this chap- 
ter, Spinoza rejects an interpretation of essences as a basis for the division of 
entities into natural kinds with ideal archetypes against which those entities are 
compared. And while it may seem that the rudiments of something a little more 
similar to the single-stuff view described above may be available in Spinoza’s 
description of the “simplest bodies” in the Short Treatise and the Ethics, such 
that they are distinguished only by their differing proportions [rationes or pro- 
portien| of motion and rest,’ it is unlikely that such an interpretation could 


8 KV II pref | G 1/52/7-9; E2p13sl1 | G 11/97/2526; E2p13sl5 | G I/101/1-5. 
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be extrapolated from bodies to substance(s). More importantly, I will argue 
throughout the remainder of this chapter that the available textual evidence 
points us toward a different interpretation of Spinoza’s claims that entities may 
have varying degrees of essence. This interpretation suggests that Spinoza’s 
notion that essences admit of degrees should be understood according to the 
following four claims: 


A thing’s essence is identical with its perfection. 

A thing’s perfection is a function of its perfections. 

A thing’s perfections are its essential properties. 

One thing has more essence or perfection than another if and only if 
it has more essential properties. 


ade a 


I discuss and defend the attribution of each of these claims to Spinoza in the 
following four sections, respectively. In the fourth section, I also demonstrate 
some of the virtues of this interpretation with respect to Spinoza’s argument 
for substance monism and the notion of perfection in his moral philosophy. 


The Identity of Essence and Perfection 


The first claim, that a thing’s essence is identical with its perfection, is perhaps the 
most straightforward, because Spinoza states rather clearly in Letter 19 (1665) 
that essence and perfection are the same: 


For regarding the first [that sin and evil are not something positive], we 
know that whatever there is, considered in itself, without relation to any 
other thing, involves perfection, which always extends, in each thing, as 
far as the thing’s essence does. For essence is nothing other [than perfection; 
emphasis added] [. . .] This being so, it follows clearly that sins, because 
they indicate nothing but imperfection, cannot consist in something that 
expresses essence, as Adam’s decision or execution do. (G IV/89—90) 


Spinoza appears to reiterate this view in the preface to Book Four of the Ethics 
when he writes that “by perfection in general I shall, as I have said, understand 
reality, i.e. the essence of each thing insofar as it exists and produces an effect, 
having no regard to its duration” (G II/209/1-3).? 

Given these passages, in which the identity of essence and perfection is 
explicitly put forth, we might also take note of less explicit statements in the 
KV which suggest the same conclusion. For example: “God’s true perfection is 


° I must, for the time being, set aside the question of whether Spinoza is here invoking a dis- 
tinction between formal and actual essences. To some, this passage might suggest that Spinoza 
only identifies a thing’s essence and perfection insofar as it has duration. Although I cannot fully 
address this objection here, I will note that Spinoza attributes perfection to the human mind not 
merely insofar as it has duration, but also insofar as it is eternal. This is especially evident in 
E5p33 and its scholium, for example. 
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that he gives all things their essence, from the least to the greatest; or to put it 
better, he has everything perfect within himself” (KV I 6 | G I/43/15—17). Here, 
Spinoza moves without hesitation from the claim that God is responsible for 
the essences of things to the claim that he is responsible for their perfection. 
Furthermore, his claim that God gives all things their essence from the least to 
the greatest is very reminiscent of an assertion made with respect to the perfec- 
tion of things in the Appendix to Book One of the Ethics: “to those who ask 
‘why God did not create all men so that they would be governed by the com- 
mand of reason?’ I answer only ‘because he did not lack material to create all 
things, from the highest degree of perfection to the lowest’” (G II/83/27-30). 
Other examples of Spinoza shifting readily between the language of essence 
and perfection can be found in the following: “From this we see the perfection 
of one who has the Truth, as opposed to one who doesn’t have it. Because the 
one easily changes, and the other does not, it follows that the one has more 
constancy and essence than the other” (KV IT 15 | G I/79/32-I/80/1); “Those 
are the actions of men who have a great perfection or essence” (KV IT 18 | 
G 1/87/29-30); “But let us see whether such a miserable thing [as the Devil] 
could exist for a single moment. If we consider this, we shall immediately find 
that it cannot. For all the duration of a thing arises from its perfection, and 
the more essence and divinity they have in them, the more constant they are” 
(KV II 25 | G I/108/27-32). Spinoza’s willingness to exchange the terminology 
of essence and perfection helps confirm those more explicit passages above in 
which Spinoza clearly identifies the two. 

I think it is worth noting that Spinoza was alone neither in his view that 
things may have varying degrees of essence, nor that essence and perfection are 
the same. Leibniz also, at more than one point in his career, thought of essence 
in terms of degrees. On February 11, 1676, in Paris, Leibniz wrote: 


After rightly weighing matters, I set up as a principle of the harmony of 
things, that is, the principle that the greatest possible quantity of essence 
exists. It follows that there is more reason for the existent than for the 
nonexistent and that all things would exist if this were possible for them. 
For since something exists, but all possibles cannot exist, it follows that 
those things exist which contain the most essence, since there is no other 
reason for choosing them and excluding others. So there will exist, before 
all things, the being that is most perfect of all possible beings. (Loemker, 
157; emphasis added) 


Later, in 1697, in his work On the Radical Origination of Things, Leibniz 
would again claim that essence admits of degrees and assert its identity with 
perfection: 


[F]rom the very fact that something exists rather than nothing, there is 
a certain urgency [exigentia] toward existence in possible things or in 
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possibility or essence itself—a pre-tension to exist, so to speak—and 
in a word, that essence itself tends to exist. From this it follows that all 
possible things, or things expressing an essence or possible reality, tend 
toward existence with equal right in proportion to the quantity of essence 
or reality, or to the degree of perfection which they involve; for perfection 
is nothing but quantity of essence. Hence it is very clearly understood that 
out of the infinite combinations and series of possible things, one exists 
through which the greatest amount of essence or possibility is brought 
into existence [. . .] And just as possibility is the principle of essence, so 
perfection or degree of essence is the principle of existence (since the 
degree of perfection determines the largest number of things that are 
compossible). (Loemker, 487-488; emphasis added) 


Before moving on to the second claim, I would like to take note of Leibniz’s 
assertion in the previous two examples that things with greater essence or per- 
fection have greater reason for existing, or as he calls it, a “pre-tension [prae- 
tensionis]” to exist. I believe that we can see a very similar tendency expressed 
in Spinoza’s own writings. One of the clearest examples is from his Renati Des 
Cartes Principiorum Philosophiae |Descartes’ Principles of Philosophy (DPP)]. 
He claims, first, that “Existence—either possible or necessary—is contained 
in the idea of every thing” (DPP 1a6 | G I/155/11—13). From this axiom, he 
argues that 


[t]he more perfect a thing is by its own nature, the greater and more 
necessary is the existence that it involves; conversely, the more necessary 
the existence it involves by its own nature, the more perfect it is. (DPP 
llem1 | G 1/164/7-10)'° 


In the demonstration, Spinoza argues that a thing with zero degrees of perfec- 
tion contains “absolutely impossible existence,” while a thing with infinite per- 
fection “involv[es] supremely necessary existence,” and anything in between has 
more or less “possibility of existence” (G I/164/10—27). I believe that Spinoza 
is expressing this same principle in the Ethics in one of his arguments for the 
existence of God when he claims that “[p]erfection, therefore, does not take 
away the existence of the thing, but on the contrary asserts it. But imperfection 


0 In Descartes’ synthetic reconstruction of the arguments of the Meditations in the Second 
Set of Replies, he presents virtually the very same statement that Spinoza makes in DPP 1a6. In 
Axiom X, he claims that “[e]xistence is contained in the idea or concept of every single thing, 
since we cannot conceive of anything except as existing. Possible or contingent existence is con- 
tained in the concept of a limited thing, whereas necessary and perfect existence is contained 
in the concept of a supremely perfect being” (CSM II 117). Notably, however, Descartes never 
uses this axiom, like Spinoza, to argue that the modality of a thing’s existence co-varies with its 
perfection or reality, even though he asserts among these axioms that there are degrees of reality 
(Axiom VI| CSM II 117). 
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takes it away” (Elpl1s | G I/54/27-28). This principle of the co-variance of 
a thing’s perfection and modality of existence, or what might be called the 
Perfection-Modality Equivalence (PME), will be of interest as we proceed, and 
it may be expressed as follows: 


PME: X is more perfect than Y if and only if the existence of X is more 
necessary than the existence of Y."! 


The Relationship Between Perfection and Perfections 


The identity of essence and perfection would have little impact on the question 
of whether Spinoza quantifies essence as a mass term were it not for the second 
claim, that a thing’s perfection is a function of its perfections, because Spinoza’s 
various assertions that things may have varying degrees of perfection may also 
suggest that he regards perfection as a sort of homogenous “stuff.” Alternatively, 
we may regard a thing’s perfection as a function of its perfections, or properties 
of a particular sort. Although Spinoza does not provide us with a straightforward 
assertion of his claim, as he does for the first, I do believe there are several reasons 
for adopting this interpretation. One reason is that this view fits well with another 
axiom that Spinoza makes use of in DPP, namely, that “[nJothing has no proper- 
ties [Nihili nullae sunt proprietates]’'? (DPP 2a2 | G I/183/29). Spinoza makes this 
principle his own in Letter 13 to Oldenburg, where he cites it as the reason for the 
impossibility of a vacuum (G IV/65/27—30).'3 If nothingness has no properties, 
then it has no perfections. If we suppose that having no perfections means having 
zero degrees of perfection, then by PME, nothingness has “absolutely impos- 
sible existence.” This comports well with the sensible idea that nothingness can- 
not exist, as well as with Spinoza’s claim in DPP 111d that “the more we take away 
[a thing’s] perfection in thought, [. . .] the more we conceive it as participating in 
nothing” or it “comes nearer and nearer to nothing” (G I/164/18—20). 


"Expressed in this way, PME only captures a sense of comparative necessity. To fully capture 
Spinoza’s meaning, then, I believe it would need to be supplemented with two additional proposi- 
tions: (1) A being has infinite perfection if and only if its existence is absolutely necessary, and 
(2) A being has no perfection if and only if its existence is absolutely impossible. 

" Principles 1 6 | CSM I 196: “nothingness has no attributes or qualities.” 

‘3 There is some evidence that Spinoza still accepted this principle while he was writing the 
Ethics. In E1p15s4, Spinoza notes that he discusses elsewhere the fact that there is no vacuum in 
nature. Curley argues in footnote 41 that the most likely candidate for “elsewhere” is his argument 
in DPP 1p3. After the demonstration for Proposition 3, Spinoza refers the reader to Principles 
I xvii—xviii for further clarification, noting, “The main point there is that bodies between which 
nothing lies must touch one another, and also that nothing has no properties” (G I/188/20-25). 
Interestingly, although Descartes accepts the principle that nothing has no properties, his argu- 
ment against a vacuum in xvii—xvili invokes the strictly weaker principle that “nothingness can- 
not possess any extension” (Principles II 18 | CSM 1 231). 
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Another, perhaps stronger, reason is that there are examples of Spinoza 
treating a thing’s perfection and its perfections interchangeably. One such 
example is the manner in which Spinoza glosses Descartes’ causal principle 
in DPP. He initially expresses this principle in DPP 1la8 as “Whatever reality, 
or perfection, there is in anything exists formally or eminently in its first and 
adequate cause,” but when he expands upon this principle, he says that “[s]o 
not anything can be the cause of an effect, but only that in which there is every 
perfection [omnis perfectio|] which is in the effect either eminently or at least 
formally” (G I/155/23-31). And again, when this principle is invoked in the 
demonstration of DPP |p12c2, it reads “the cause must contain in itself all 
the perfections of the effect [omnes effecttis perfectiones|” (G 1/170/25—26).'4 
Another example is Spinoza’s interpretation of the PME in the demonstra- 
tion of DPP 1p7. Here Spinoza infers on the basis of the PME that if my 
nature involved necessary existence, “my nature would contain all perfections 
[omnes perfectiones]” (G 1/166/2). Of course, the PME strictly only licenses 
the inference that I would have to be infinitely perfect if my nature involved 
necessary existence. Spinoza thus appears to view being infinitely perfect and 
containing all perfections as meaning the same thing. Spinoza makes a similar 
move in Letter 35, where he appears to invoke PME and the definition of God 
as a supremely perfect being to infer the existence of a being containing all 
perfections: 


[S]ince it can only be the result of its perfection that a Being should 
exist by its own sufficiency and force, it follows that if we suppose that 
a Being which does not express all the perfections [non omnes exprimit 
perfectiones] exists by its own nature, we must also suppose that a Being 
which comprehends in itself all the perfections [omnes comprehendit in se 
perfectiones] exists as well. (G IV/182)! 


Perhaps the clearest instance of Spinoza relying on the notion that a thing’s 
perfection is a function of its perfections is the following claim from the KV: 


The reason why we have said that all these attributes which are in Nature 
are only one, single being, and by no means different ones (though we can 
clearly and distinctly conceive the one without the other), are as follows: 


1. Because we have found previously that there must be an infinite and 
perfect being, by which nothing else can be understood but a being of 


'4 Descartes’ own gloss of the principle in Principles 1 18 | CSM I 199 is similar. 

'S Spinoza would later reiterate this view of God as containing all perfections in the 
Theological Political Treatise: “All who have any smattering of education know that God does 
not have a right hand or a left hand, that he neither moves nor is at rest, nor is he in any particu- 
lar place, but is absolutely infinite, and contains within himself all perfections [omnes contineri 
perfectiones]” (G III/93). 
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which all in all must be predicated. For of a being which has some 
essence, [some] attributes must be predicated, and the more essence one 
ascribes to it, the more attributes one must also ascribe to it. So if a 
being is infinite, its attributes must also be infinite, and that is precisely 
what we call a perfect being. (KV I 2 | G I/23/14—25; emphasis added) 


29 


I emphasize Spinoza’s phrase “by which nothing else can be understood, 
because I believe that it is a strong indication that he took it to be the case 
that “being infinitely perfect” and “containing all perfections” simply mean the 
same thing. The perfection of a thing is thus a function of the perfections that 
it possesses, and discourse concerning a thing’s perfection is, as it were, short- 
hand for discourse about a thing’s perfections. 


Perfections as Essential Properties 


So far, I have argued that, for Spinoza, a thing’s essence and its perfection are 
identical, and that a thing’s perfection is a function of its perfections, that is, a 
certain set of properties. If Iam correct, it follows that a thing’s essence is iden- 
tical with a certain set of properties. It seems only natural to conclude, then, 
that this set of properties, its perfections, are its essential properties. 

We can find textual confirmation of this claim in the fact that there are 
strong indications that it would be appropriate to describe God’s attributes, 
which the intellect perceives as constituting his essence (E1d4), as perfections. 
In the Ethics, Spinoza provides the following definition of God: 


By God, I understand a being absolutely infinite, i.e, a substance 
consisting of an infinity of attributes, of which each one expresses an 
eternal and infinite essence. 


Exp.: I say absolutely infinite, not infinite in its own kind; for if something 
is only infinite in its own kind, we can deny infinite attributes of it [NS: (i.e. 
we can conceive of infinite attributes which do not pertain to its nature)]; 
but if something is absolutely infinite, whatever expresses essence and 
involves no negation pertains to its essence (E1d6). 


In this definition, Spinoza indicates that each attribute is infinite in its own 
kind, so that each cannot be limited by anything else of the same nature (E1d2). 
Finitude, for Spinoza, is thus construed in terms of limitation, or “negation” 
(Elp8s1).!° Spinoza appears to construe imperfection in precisely the same 
way: “insofar as we attribute something to [a thing] that involves negation, like 


'e For an in-depth discussion of Spinoza’s views on finitude, negation, and determination, see 
Melamed’s “‘Omnis determination est negatio-—Determination, Negation and Self-Negation in 
Spinoza, Kant and Hegel.” 
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a limit, an end, lack of power, etc. we call them imperfect” (E4pref | G II/207—208). 
To be finite or imperfect means to lack something.!’ 

On the other hand, Spinoza says that “being infinite is an absolute affirmation 
of the existence of some nature” (E1p8s1; emphasis added). And similarly, he says 
that “Perfection [. . .] does not take away the existence of a thing, but on the con- 
trary asserts it. But imperfection takes it away” (Elp11s; emphasis added). Being 
infinite and being perfect both involve the affirmation of the thing’s existence. 

In addition, in the definition of God, Spinoza twice describes the attributes 
as “expressing essence.” We saw earlier in Letter 19, where Spinoza asserts that 
essence and perfection are the same, that anything which is an imperfection 
“cannot consist in something that expresses essence” (G IV/90/21; emphasis 
added). Furthermore, Spinoza says that a thing “involves as much perfection 
as it expresses of essence” (G IV/89/23-24).'* It thus seems difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that God’s attributes, his essential properties, are his perfections. 


" Spinoza makes a similar claim in the Metaphysical Thoughts: “We have explained previously 
that no being can be conceived as finite and imperfect, that is, as participating in nothing unless 
we first attend to the perfect and infinite being, 1.e., to God. So only God is to be called absolutely 
infinite, insofar as we find that he really consists of infinite perfection [. . .] From this it follows that 
God’s Infinity, in spite of what the term suggests, is something most positive. For we call him infinite 
insofar as we are attending to his essence, or supreme perfection” (CM III 3 | G 1/253/224-254/1). 
Note, how Spinoza here again uses the phrase “participating in nothing,” which also appeared in 
the discussion of DPP 111d above, suggesting that finitude and imperfection are characterized by 
the lack or absence of positive properties. Conversely, Spinoza also asserts here that God’s essence 
is his perfection and that his infinitude must be characterized positively rather than negatively—on 
my interpretation, in terms of the essential properties, the attributes, which he possesses. 

'8 At this point, it is necessary to address a complication introduced by the translation of 
Letter 19. If one refers to the Latin text of this Letter in the Opera Posthuma (OP), one will find 
that, although perfectio is identified with essentia, as | argued in the first section of this chapter, it 
is asserted in the passages just cited that imperfection “cannot consist in something that realita- 
tem exprimit” (G IV/90/21) and that a thing “involves as much perfection as it realitatis exprimit” 
(G IV/89/23—24). Naturally, if it is reality, and not essence, that is under discussion in these pas- 
sages, then the text cited would do little to advance my claim that Spinoza identifies a thing’s 
perfections with its essential properties. As Curley explains in his editorial preface to the cor- 
respondence, the exchange between Spinoza and Blijenbergh took place in Dutch, and the Latin 
text of the OP is a translation of uncertain origin (352). However, Curley’s translation of Letter 
19 is not based on the OP, but rather on a copy of the original Dutch published by Frangois 
Halma in the eighteenth-century periodical De boekzaal der geleerde wereld, which was also 
reproduced in Gebhardt’s critical edition of Spinoza’s works (Curley, 352). This reproduction of 
the Dutch in Gebhardt’s edition does not suggest a shift of the discussion from essence to reality, 
as the OP might, but rather the term wezen (or weesen) is used consistently throughout the pas- 
sages in question, which Curley renders as “essence” (G IV/89b-IV/90b). As we previously saw 
in the introduction to this chapter, Spinoza also uses the term wezen, again translated by Curley 
as “essence,” in several of those passages of the Short Treatise which appear to indicate that 
things may have varying degrees of essence. Curley’s choice to translate wezen and wezentheid as 
“essence” seems well-motivated by many examples from the Short Treatise, such as the follow- 
ing: “The essences [wezentheeden] of all things are from all eternity and will remain immutable to 
all eternity” (KV I 1 | G I/15/15—16); “Understand the definite nature [natuur], by which the thing 
is what it is, and which cannot in any way be taken from it without destroying it, as it belongs to 
the essence [wezen] of a mountain to have a valley, or the essence [wezen] of a mountain is that it 
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We might nevertheless wonder why non-essential properties would not be 
counted among a thing’s perfections. Spinoza states fairly clearly in the Short 
Treatise that, although the attributes contribute to God’s essence, the modes 
do not: “because created things do not have the power to form an attribute,! 
they do not increase God’s essence” (KV I 2 | G 1/32/30). I think that a reason- 
able explanation for this exclusion would be Spinoza’s use of the distinction 
between a thing’s essence and propria.” Propria or proprietates are features 
that follow necessarily from a thing’s essence, but which do not belong to the 
essence itself. Because such properties are already implicit, or contained within, 
a thing’s essential properties, their presence cannot count as a contribution to 
the thing’s perfection over and above the already present essential properties. 
Whatever perfection non-essential properties can afford is already accounted 
for in the thing’s essential properties. 


Degree of Essence as Quantity of Essential Properties 


From the previous three claims, that a thing’s essence and perfection are identi- 
cal, that a thing’s perfection is a function of its perfections, and that a thing’s 
perfections are its essential properties, it follows that a thing’s essence or perfec- 
tion is simply its essential properties. I believe, therefore, that one very plausible 
way of understanding Spinoza’s view that things can have varying degrees of 
essence or perfection is through the claim that one thing has more essence or 
perfection than another if and only if it has more essential properties. This inter- 
pretation is bolstered by some of Spinoza’s claims in the KV and the Ethics. 

Earlier, we saw Spinoza in the KV assert a correlation between a substance’s 
number of attributes and its quantity of essence, claiming that 


[O]f a being which has some essence, [some] attributes must be predicated, 
and the more essence one ascribes to it, the more attributes one must also 
ascribe to it. (KV I 2 | G 1/23/23) 


has a valley. This is truly eternal and immutable, and must always be in the concept of a moun- 
tain, even if it does not exist, and never did” (KV I 1, footnote a | G I/15/23-27); “And from this, 
it is also evident, then, that this or that will of man must also have an external cause by which 
it is necessarily produced (for the will’s existence [wezentlykheid] does not belong to its essence 
[wezen])” (KV 16 | G 1/42/10-12). 

® The notion that anything would have the power to “form” (ste//en) an attribute becomes 
more intriguing still when one considers, as I have pointed out in my review of The Vatican 
Manuscript of Spinoza’s Ethica, that in the definition of attribute (E1D4), the scribe of the VMS 
apparently wrote and erased “format” following “id, quod intellectus de substania” before writing 
“percepit,’ which may be relevant for the debate between subjective and objective interpretations 
of the attributes (Brandau, 102). 

»? For an in-depth discussion of this distinction in Spinoza’s philosophy, see John Carriero 
(“Spinoza’s Views on Necessity,” 68-74), Don Garrett (“Spinoza’s Necessitarianism,” 200-202), 
and Yitzhak Melamed (“Spinoza’s Metaphysics of Substance,” 65-71). 
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In addition, at the end of the previous section, we considered Spinoza’s asser- 
tion that modes do not “increase God’s essence,” because they do not have the 
power to “form an attribute” (KV I 2 | G 1/32/30). This passage is telling evi- 
dence in favor of my interpretation, because it not only presents a correlation 
between the number of God’s attribute and the quantity of his essence, but it 
also posits the attributes as the explanatory basis for why God might be said to 
have more or less essence. 

If Iam correct in my first claim, that a thing’s essence and perfection are iden- 
tical, then these assertions from the Short Treatise turn out to embody a view that 
Spinoza held into his maturity. He says in E2d6 that “[b]y reality and perfection 
I understand the same thing,” and he argues in Elp9 that “the more reality or 
being [esse] each thing has, the more attributes belong to it.” Since attributes can 
only belong to substances (E1d4), I believe that this claim can be taken as saying, 


If one substance has more essence or perfection (i.e., reality) than another, 
then it has more essential properties (i.e., attributes). 


In the case of substances, then, Elp9 clearly expresses at least the left-to-right 
half of the biconditional that is my Fourth Claim. It seems clear, however, that 
Spinoza accepted the right-to-left half as well. He argues in Elp11s that 


[flor since being able to exist is power, it follows that the more reality belongs 
to the nature of a thing, the more powers it has, of itself, to exist. Therefore, 
an absolutely infinite Being, or God, has, of himself, an absolutely infinite 
power of existing. For that reason, he exists absolutely. (G I/54/5-9) 


Spinoza’s argument here seems to be (roughly) as follows: 


1. The more reality a thing has, the more power it has to exist.?! 
2. God is absolutely infinite, i.ec., God has infinitely many attributes 
(E1d6). 


Conclusion: God has absolutely infinite power of existing. 


It is clear, however, that this argument as it stands is not valid. Spinoza seems 
to be implicitly invoking something like the following premise: 


3. The more attributes a thing has, the more reality it has. 
This premise is clearly the converse of what I above took to express E1p9, ie.: 


If one substance has more essential properties (1.e., attributes) than 
another, then it has more essence or perfection (i.e., reality). 


2! Spinoza here seems to invoke PME, which was first outlined in DPP. As was the case con- 
cerning his first expression of this principle in DPP, Book 1, Lemma 1, Spinoza here does not dis- 
tinguish very clearly between propositions expressing comparative necessity and those expressing 
absolute necessity. 
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So, I believe it is fairly safe to conclude that, at least in the case of substances, 
Spinoza accepts the Fourth Claim, that one thing has more essence or perfec- 
tion than another if and only if it has more essential properties. 

Furthermore, I believe that my arguments thus far can help shed some light 
on E1p9. In light of the preceding argument, I believe it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that Spinoza understood E1p9 as a biconditional (i.e., as claiming that 
one substance has more essential properties [or attributes] than another if and 
only if it has more essence/perfection/reality). Thus understood, this proposi- 
tion is rather important for Spinoza, because (together with the PME) it helps 
provide a decision procedure for selecting which substance, among apparently 
possible but mutually incompatible substances, exists. Without E1p9, Spinoza 
has no grounds for concluding that God exists, and that his existence excludes 
the existence of the substance with only the attribute of extension (because, by 
E1p5, substances cannot share attributes), rather than the other way around. 
To clarify, Spinoza demonstrates that God is the only substance (E1p14) by 
first demonstrating that God exists (Elp11), and then showing that God’s exis- 
tence is incompatible with the existence of any other substance, because God 
possesses all attributes (E1d6) and no two substances can have the same attri- 
bute (E1p5). But it seems that one could, with the same arguments, show that 
some other substance, such as the substance with extension as its only attribute, 
exists (by Elp7), and that God therefore cannot exist (by Elp5). So, why does 
God exist, rather than the substance whose only attribute is extension? Given 
the claims above, which, as we have just seen, can already plausibly be attrib- 
uted to Spinoza, we can answer this question with the following argument: 


1. God has infinitely many attributes (E1d6), that is, essential properties 
(E1d4). 

2. God therefore has more attributes or essential properties than any 
substance with a finite number of attributes (implicit premise). 

3. God therefore has more perfection than any substance with a finite 
number of attributes (E1p9). 

4. God’s existence 1s therefore more necessary than the existence of any 
substance with a finite number of attributes (PME), or God has more 
power to exist than any substance with a finite number of attributes 
(Elp11s). 

Conclusion: If God’s existence is incompatible with the existence of 
any other substance (which, by Eld6, will have a finite number 
of attributes), then God will exist and the other substance will fail 
to exist.” 


» In “Spinoza’s Substance Monism,” Michael Della Rocca considers and rejects a similar 
argument for the conclusion that God is the only substance (taking it for granted that Elp9 is 
a biconditional, or that a substance’s power and number of attributes are “proportional” [24]) 
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In spite of how very important E1p9 is, Spinoza’s demonstration of it is baf- 
flingly short and opaque. He says only that “[t]his is evident from 1d4.” What 
could have made Spinoza think that E1p9 is sufficiently evident that he need 
only cite the definition of an attribute? 

I believe that Spinoza’s demonstration of Elp9 would make sense if he saw 
it as following from the more general and evident principle that one thing has 
more essence or perfection than another if and only if it has more essential 
properties. Indeed, this principle seems to be naturally suggested by the pre- 
ceding three claims I have discussed, each of which is not made with reference 
to substance in particular, but rather in reference to the general concepts of 
essence and perfection. Furthermore, if Spinoza is in fact taking the Fourth 
Claim for granted in El p9d, then his quick and casual citation of Eld4 actually 
seems fitting. His argument might be reconstructed as follows: 


1. One thing has more essence or perfection (1.e., reality) than another 
if and only if it has more essential properties (implicit premise). 
2. The essential properties of a substance are its attributes (by E1d4). 


Conclusion: One substance has more reality than another if and only if 
it as more attributes.” 


Finding explicit confirmation of the Fourth Claim with respect to the modes 
can be somewhat more difficult. In the KV, there do indeed seem to be exam- 
ples of Spinoza discussing varying degrees of essence in the case of modes. 
Consider the examples with which this chapter began: “The more essence a 
thing has, the more it also has of action and the less of passion” (KV II 26|G 
1/110/9-10). It would make little sense to apply this statement only to God, since 
he cannot be subject to passion at all. Similarly, when Spinoza claims that “the 


on the grounds that it is difficult to see how Spinoza could justify his claim in E1P11s that God 
has more power to exist than any other substance (23-25). I will set aside these concerns for the 
present, however, because it is more appropriate here to focus on offering the most plausible 
reconstruction of the kind of reasoning that Spinoza likely had in mind on this topic on the basis 
of the text available and showing how these claims fit into the project of explaining Spinoza’s 
views on degrees of essence and perfection. 

3 An interesting consequence of this interpretation of E1p9 is that it presents what I believe is 
potentially a new argument against subjective interpretations of the attributes, which claim that 
the attributes exist only in (and are invented by) the intellect (see Wolfson, vol. 1, pp. 146-147). 
A proponent of a subjective interpretation might claim that the quantity of reality or being of 
a substance has explanatory priority over the number of attributes that may be attributed to it, 
i.e., the more reality a substance has, the more attributes the intellect is compelled to “invent” 
under which to conceive the substance. If my interpretation of the relationship between reality, 
perfection, and essence thus far is correct, however, it follows that this view of Elp9 reverses the 
proper explanatory order between the attributes of a substance and its quantity of reality—it is 
the quantity of attributes which explains the quantity of reality, and not vice versa. If so, it would 
be difficult to avoid the conclusion that the attributes really do belong to substance, because the 
mere fact that the intellect conceives substance under more or fewer attributes seems inadequate 
to explain why that substance has more or less reality. 
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more things, through their greater essence, are united with God, the more they 
also have of action” (KV II 25 | G I/107/31-32), it seems clear that he intends 
to speak of things other than God himself. And when Spinoza writes that “we 
conclude that if they are so miserable who love corruptible things (which still 
have some essence), how miserable will they be who love honor, wealth, and 
sensual pleasure, which have no essence?” (KV II 5 | G I/63/20-24), there can 
be little doubt that the corruptible things in question are modes rather than 
substances. Finally, when Spinoza asserts in the Second Dialogue of Part One 
of the KV that “the essence of a thing does not increase through its union with 
another thing, with which it makes a whole,” it is telling that his examples of 
this principle are all drawn from modes, such as the parts of a sculpture, parts 
of geometric figures, and the whole constituted by love together with the idea 
of its object (KV I 2 | G 1/32/1-25). 

When it comes to confirming this view in Spinoza’s later works, I will pres- 
ently have to be content with ruling out the most salient reason for thinking 
that Spinoza did not apply the Fourth Claim to modes. The apparent problem 
is that Spinoza makes use of the notion of perfection in his moral philosophy, 
and describes the processes by which people may increase and decrease in per- 
fection: “By Joy, therefore, I shall understand in what follows that passion by 
which the Mind passes to a greater perfection. And by Sadness, that passion by 
which it passes to a lesser perfection” (E3p1 1s). If Iam correct in thinking that 
a thing’s perfection is a function of its essential properties, then any gain or loss 
of perfection would entail a change in the thing’s essential properties, that is, 
the destruction of the thing. 

Spinoza was aware of the apparent conflict that the idea that a thing can 
increase or decrease in perfection would create, given the identity of a thing’s 
essence and perfection: 


But the main thing to note is that when I say someone passes from a lesser to 
a greater perfection, and the opposite, I do not understand that he is changed 
from one essence, or form, to another. For example, a horse is destroyed as 
much if it is changed into a man as if it is changed into an insect. Rather, 
we conceive that his power of acting, insofar as it is understood through his 
nature, is increased or diminished. (E4pref | G II/208/24—30) 


Although it is tempting to take this passage as indicating that a thing’s perfec- 
tion and power are two distinct things, I think this would be incorrect. For rea- 
sons I cannot detail here, I believe that it is plausible that Spinoza also regards 
a thing’s power as identical with its essence and perfection.” I think the key to 


4 T will point out, however, that it seems strongly suggested when Spinoza writes in the Short 
Treatise that “[t]he more essence a thing has, the more it also has of action and the less of passion. 
For it is certain that the agent acts through what he has and that one who is acted on is acted on 
through what he does not have” (KV I 26 | G I/110/9-12; emphasis added). 
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understanding this puzzle is to see that Spinoza is, in fact, employing two dif- 
ferent notions of perfection when it comes to finite things and, in particular, 
human beings. 

Spinoza discusses a notion of perfection according to which a thing’s essence 
serves as an ideal archetype and a thing is more or less perfect to the extent that 
it approximates this ideal. According to Spinoza, this view is fundamentally 
mistaken on two counts. First, the archetypes that it posits are mere fictions, or 
as Spinoza calls them, “universal ideas”: through random and confused experi- 
ence, we form universal notions such as man, horse, or dog, “because so many 
images (e.g., of men) are formed at one time in the human body that they sur- 
pass the power of imagining,” so that our mind blends them together, losing 
sight of the differences among particulars (E2p40s1 | G H/121/14—16). We then 
come to “regard these universal ideas as models of things, and believe that 
nature (which they think does nothing except for the sake of some end) looks to 
them, and sets them before itself as models” (E4pref | G II/206/12-15). 

Second, Spinoza thinks this view is mistaken, because its notion of perfec- 
tion and imperfection is incompatible with his view of essence. On this account 
of perfection, which Spinoza criticizes, a thing is imperfect not simply because 
it lacks something, but because it lacks something that it ought to have in 
view of the kind of thing that it is, that is, this account relies on the scholas- 
tic distinction between privation and negation.”> According to Spinoza, how- 
ever, things are imperfect “not because something is lacking in them which is 
theirs, or because Nature has sinned” (E4pref | G II/208/3). It is impossible 
for a thing to be imperfect in this way, because “nothing belongs to the nature 
of anything except what follows from the necessity of the efficient cause. And 


whatever follows from the necessity of the efficient cause happens necessarily” 
(E4pref | G II/208/3).”° 


> In Letter 21, Spinoza rejects the distinction between privation and negation: “I say, there- 
fore, that Privation is, not the act of depriving, but only pure and simple lack, which in itself is 
nothing” (G IV/128/13-14). He argues that blindness with respect to a stone is considered a mere 
negation, but with respect to a man it is considered a privation, because “we easily imagine him 
as seeing, whether this imagination arises from the fact that we compare him with others who 
see, or his present state with his past, when he used to see” (G IV/128/15—19). But it is mistaken 
to think that vision pertains to the nature of a blind man: “when we consider God’s decree, and 
his nature, we can no more affirm of that man than of a stone, that he is deprived of vision. For 
at that time vision no more pertains to that man without contradiction than it does to the stone, 
since nothing more pertains to that man, and is his, than what the Divine intellect and will attribute 
to him” (G IV/128/23-27). 

6 Spinoza appears to be making something like the following point: if a thing lacks some- 
thing that belongs to its essence or nature, then it could not be a thing of that particular essence 
or nature. The essence sets the standard for determining what sort of thing an entity is, and if an 
entity lacks some property specified by an essence, then the entity is not a thing of the type delim- 
ited by that essence. If essence A includes properties X, Y and Z, and thing B has only properties 
X and Y, then A is not the essence of B. This point can be made by means of Spinoza’s definition 
of essence in E2d2: “I say that to the essence of any thing belongs [pertinere] that which, being 
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Notwithstanding such problems, Spinoza does not simply throw out this view 
of perfection. As he does with the terms “good” and “evil,” Spinoza salvages this 
notion for his moral philosophy: 


But though this is so, still we must retain these words. For because we 
desire to form an idea of man, as a model of human nature which we may 
look to, it will be useful for us to retain these same words [. . . W]e shall 
say that men are more perfect or imperfect insofar as they approach more 
or less near this model. (E4pref | G I/208/15—25) 


Thus, Spinoza indicates that when he is discussing our increases and decreases 
in perfection, he is not referring to perfection in the metaphysically robust sense 
we have seen so far, but rather in a deflated sense that piggybacks on a defunct 
account of perfection.?”* 

This might lead us to question whether Spinoza saw modes as actually hav- 
ing varying degrees of perfection at all. I believe, however, that there is some 


given, the thing is [NS: also] necessarily posited and which, being taken away, the thing is neces- 
sarily [NS: also] taken away; or that without which the thing can neither be nor be conceived, and 
which can neither be nor be conceived without the thing.” In other words, if you take away some- 
thing that pertains [pertinet] to the essence or nature of a thing, you’ve taken away the thing itself. 

7 This approach is by no means new to the Ethics. In the Short Treatise, Spinoza argues that 
although there is no good or evil in Nature, we nevertheless conceive the idea of a “perfect man,” 
which is indeed a “being of reason,” but which we desire to emulate, and we call good or evil that 
which helps or hinders us from approximating it (KV II 4 | G 1/60/17-61/5). Similarly, Spinoza 
argues in the Treatise on the Emendation of the Intellect, that although the notions “perfect” and 
“imperfect” do not truly apply to things, we nevertheless conceive a human nature “much stron- 
ger and more enduring than our own,” and that man is “spurred to seek means that will lead him 
to such a perfection” (§§12—13 | G II/8/10—22). 

** It is also evident that, when Spinoza speaks of increases and decreases in our power of 
acting, he actually says nothing that is incompatible with the view that a thing’s power is identi- 
cal with its essential properties. The important thing to take note of is the specific picture of 
activity that Spinoza paints in the Ethics. One might naturally expect that an increase in one’s 
power of acting would mean an increase in the quantity and variety of effects that one is capable 
of producing. This kind of increase would likely entail, on my interpretation, a change in one’s 
essential properties in virtue of which one can act as a cause. But this is not Spinoza’s picture 
of activity. Rather than an increase in the quantity and variety of one’s effects, Spinoza sees an 
increase in one’s power of acting as an increase in the extent to which one is the adequate cause 
of one’s effects. Spinoza argues in E3p1d that one is active to the extent that one is the adequate, 
or complete, cause of one’s ideas and passive to the extent that one is only an inadequate, or 
partial, cause of one’s ideas. We are an adequate cause when the effect can be perceived or under- 
stood through our essence alone (E3d1, E4p23d), when we act from the laws of our own nature 
(E4p24d). We are thus active when our non-essential properties are completely explained through 
our essential properties, and passive when our non-essential properties can only be explained 
through a combination of our essence with external causes. Spinoza argues in E4p4d that the 
only way we could ever be completely active is if we could “avert” all external causes, or if Nature 
directed all things such that “man could undergo no other changes except those which assist his 
preservation.” In other words, an increase in our power of acting is not an increase in our intrin- 
sic power, or what we are capable of doing simply in virtue of our essence, but rather a decrease 
in the extent to which we are acted on by external causes. It is an increase in the extent to which 
our non-essential properties express our essential properties. 
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evidence in favor of seeing Spinoza as employing both the metaphysically robust 
and deflated senses of perfection to modes (in particular, human beings). In 
Letter 22, Willem van Blijenbergh expressed perplexity over Spinoza’s claim 
that we can become more perfect: 


You say also that the pious serve God, and in serving continually become 
more perfect. But I cannot see what you understand by ‘becoming more 
perfect’ nor what ‘continually becoming more perfect’ means. For the 
godless and the pious both receive their essence, from God, as God, not 
as a Judge. And they both carry out God’s will in the same way, viz. 
according to God’s decree. What distinction can there then be between 
the two in relation to God? (G IV/139/5—15) 


Blijenbergh’s point seems to be that the essence and actions of the pious and 
godless are both determined by God in basically the same manner, so why 
should the pious man be regarded as more perfect than the godless man? 
Spinoza responds in Letter 23 by introducing a distinction: 


[I]f the question is “Whether the two acts, insofar as they are something 
real [aliquid reale], and caused by God, are not equally perfect?” then 
I say that, if we consider the acts alone, and in such a way, it may well be 
that both are equally perfect. If you ask “Whether the thief and the just 
man are not equally perfect and blessed [perfecti, beatique|?” then I answer 
“no.” For by a just man I understand one who constantly desires that each 
one should possess his own. In my Ethics, (which I have not yet published) 
I show that this desire necessarily arises in the pious from a clear cognition 
which they have of themselves and of God. (G TV/150-151) 


Spinoza thus distinguishes between two different ways in which we may regard 
a man’s perfection. We may regard his perfection insofar as he is something real, 
or we may regard his perfection insofar as he is blessed. It is in the latter sense 
that he may be spoken of as “becoming more perfect,” apparently to the extent 
that he approximates the image of the just man that Spinoza intends to delin- 
eate in the Ethics. In the former sense, the pious man may or may not be more 
perfect than the godless knave. I believe that the distinction Spinoza draws here 
seems to fit with what I have been calling the metaphysically robust and deflated 
senses of perfection.” 


» Also, in DPP, immediately after Lemma 1, in which Spinoza argues for PME, Spinoza 
remarks that “[w]e are not speaking here about beauty and other ‘perfections’ which men have 
wished, in their superstition and ignorance, to call perfections,” and that instead he means “real- 
ity or being” (G I/165/3—5). Spinoza also seems describe modes as having metaphysically robust 
perfection in the Appendix to Book 1 of the Ethics: “as has been established in PP21—23 [which 
concern the infinite modes], that effect is most perfect which is produced immediately by God, 
and the more something requires intermediate causes to produce it, the more imperfect it is” 
(G II/80/16-19), and “the perfection of things is to be judged solely from their nature and power; 
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Conclusion 


In this chapter, I have attempted to draw attention to a fascinating and previ- 
ously overlooked question regarding Spinoza’s early works: What does Spinoza 
mean when he claims that entities may have more or less essence than one 
another? I have endeavored to answer this difficult question in four successive 
stages by arguing that, in his view, a thing’s essence is identical with its perfec- 
tion, a thing’s perfection is a function of its perfections, a thing’s perfections are 
its essential properties, and finally, that a thing has more essence or perfection 
than another if and only if it has more essential properties. 

If I am correct, then I have shown that, contrary to initial appearances, 
Spinoza does not quantify essence as a mass term in these passages, or regard 
entities as being distinguished by possessing various quantities of some enig- 
matic stuff, “essence.” My interpretation provides a clear and concrete sense 
in which we can understand these difficult claims, one which, as I hope I have 
shown, is well grounded in and consistent with other views that Spinoza 
expressed throughout his philosophical career. Furthermore, I have argued 
that this interpretation has the potential to elucidate other difficult issues in 
Spinoza’s mature views, including the content and justification of Elp9, and 
the role of perfection in his moral philosophy. Although many difficult ques- 
tions still surround Spinoza’s conceptions of essence, perfection, reality, being, 
and power, I hope that my efforts here represent some small degree of progress 
in our understanding of these issues. 


things are not more or less perfect because they please or offend men’s senses, or because they are 
of no use to, or incompatible with, human nature. But to those who ask ‘why God did not create 
all men so that they would be governed by the command of reason?’ I answer only ‘because he 
did not lack the material to create all things, from the highest degree of perfection to the lowest’” 
(G I1/83/23-30). 


{20} 


The Young Spinoza and the Vatican 
Manuscript of Spinoza’s Ethics 


Pina Totaro 


There are some philosophers whom we know about through only the works 
provided by other authors. There are works handed down only in manuscript 
form, and other works that remained unknown for centuries before being 
printed. Regarding Spinoza, we have almost exclusively printed works, some 
anonymous, others indicated only by the initial of the author’s name, or with 
fictitious places and publishers. As is well known, there are no manuscripts 
of Spinoza’s works, with the exception of a few letters and two copies of the 
Short Treatise (Korte Verhandeling van God, de Mensch en deszelvs Welstand, 
KV): one from the sixteenth century and the other from the seventeenth cen- 
tury. This work is the Dutch translation of a text that the author left unfinished 
and that was not included in either edition of the Opera posthuma of 1677 
or Dutch translation, the versio belgica of De nagelate schriften. Ethica, per- 
haps his most famous work, was the first in the collection of his posthumous 
works. Tractatus politicus, Tractatus de intellectus emendatione, Epistolae, and 
Compendium grammatices linguae Hebraeae follow.' However, Compendium 
was only published in the Latin edition, and it doesn’t appear in the Dutch 
version of the posthumous work of the philosopher. A transcription of the 
manuscript of Ethica, which was recently discovered, has been published with 
the title The Vatican Manuscript of Spinoza’s “Ethica” [henceforth BAV] by 
Brill (2011), edited by Leen Spruit and this author, after Spruit found the 


'Cf. B.d.S., Opera posthuma, quorum series post Praefationem exhibetur; De nagelate schriften 
van B.d.S. 

I wish to thank Yitzhak Y. Melamed and Daniel Garber for allowing me to present some 
results of my research. 
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manuscript Vat. Lat. 1,2838 in the manuscript section of the Apostolic Vatican 
Library. 

The manuscript remained in the Library of the Congregation for the doc- 
trine of the faith (ex Sant’Uffizio) until about 1922, then was transferred to 
the Vatican Library.” The manuscript consists of 133 pages recto/verso in small 
format, bound together with some printed pages from the same period. The 
manuscript is written in Latin and was never correctly identified. In fact, it 
appears headless and without any indications related to the name of its author. 
It is registered in the catalogue of Vatican manuscripts with the generic title 
Tractatus theologiae, and it is very odd that in one of the more extensive librar- 
ies in the world of theological texts no one had ever bothered to check the 
content of this treatise. Most probably the title derives from the first words of 
the work, that in fact begins with the heading De Deo, the famous incipit of 
Ethics. Another odd thing is that the very same institution which was in charge 
of censorship has conserved the manuscript for centuries and made it possible 
to have the only example of Spinoza’s best known work. 

It could be interesting to summarize here the most significant stages of this 
discovery. Some years ago, I found the text of the complaint against Spinoza 
that was submitted on September 4, 1677, by Danish scientist and theologian 
Niels Stensen to the court of Sant’ Uffizio.* In the document, Stensen claimed 
to have personally known Spinoza many years earlier in the Netherlands. 
“When I was a student at the Leiden University in Holland[he writes]I had 
some opportunities to become a friend of Spinoza’s.” Stensen quotes episodes 
from fifteen or sixteen years before, that dated back to 1662-1663. He under- 
lined that Spinoza had studied as a rabbi when he was young and that later he 
had abandoned his studies (“[. . .] che rinunziato lo studio del rabbinismo nel 
quale egli s’era esercitato qualche tempo”). Stensen remembers the friendship 
between Spinoza and Franciscus van den Enden, who was suspected of athe- 
ism (“per mezzo della prattica con un certo van Enden sospetto d’ateismo”), 
and he insists on the influence of Descartes’ philosophy on Spinoza (“{. . .] 


2 On the description of the manuscript, cf. now: P. Totaro, L. Spruit, P. Steenbakkers, 
L’“Ethica” di Spinoza in un manoscritto della Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 583-610. On the 
history of its transfer in the Vatican Library, cf. in the same journal: A. Rita, Trasferimenti librari 
tra Sant’ Uffizio e Biblioteca Vaticana. In margine al ritrovamento del manoscritto dell’ “ Ethica” di 
Spinoza, 471-486; on the restoration of the manuscript: M. Di Remigio—A. Nuiiez Gaitan, J/ 
restauro del manoscritto Vat. Lat. 1,2838: I“ Ethica” del minimo intervento, 265-284. 

* Cf. P. Totaro, Documenti su Spinoza nell’ Archivio del Sant’ Uffizio dell’ Inquisizione, 95-120. 
The text of the complaint against Spinoza, preserved in the archive of ACDF (shelf mark: S.O. 
C.L. 1680-82, Folia extravagantia n. 2), is part of a larger size of paper on which is written “Libri 
prohibiti circa la nuova filosofia dello Spinosa” (“Books forbidden about the new philosophy of 
Spinoza”). It does not appear that, as L. Spruit seems to believe (Het Vaticaanse Manuscript van 
Spinoza’s Ethica, 3-32; page 9, note 23), the documents published by me were first discovered by 
a research team. But on the methods of Spruit, cf. T. Gregory, Les sources oubliées d’une introduc- 
tion al’ “Ethica,” 2012. 
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e della lezzione della filosofia Descartes”). In that way, Stensen explains, 
Spinoza began to build a philosophy in which material substance is the only 
explanation of the world (“s’era messo a far una filosofia da sé nella quale 
spiegava tutto per la sola materia”). 

Between the different objectives that Stensen intended to achieve with his 
complaint lodged by the Inquisition, I can say that first of all, at that time, in 
the summer of 1677, he was in Rome waiting for an important assignment in 
the hierarchy. Originally Lutheran, he had converted to Catholicism in Florence 
in 1667, during his travels in Italy. He had to prove to its membership his loyalty 
to the cause of the Holy Roman Church. He had close contacts with scien- 
tists and foreign scholars, mostly from northern Europe, whom he attempted 
to convert to Catholicism. He subsequently converted, among others, Albert 
Burgh, the young Dutchman who had also been a student of Spinoza’s. 

In 1675 Burgh wrote a letter to Spinoza, who answered with an even more 
famous letter full of philosophical elements and autobiographical notes. After 
his conversion Albert Burgh remained in Italy as a consultant to the court of 
Sant’ Uffizio with the name of Franciscus de Hollandia; Stensen was named 
bishop of northern Germany and in the autumn of 1677 left Rome for Hanover. 

A letter printed by Stensen in Florence in 1675, during the Grand Duchy 
of Cosimo III, testifies to the relationship between Niels Stensen and Spinoza. 
Epistola ad novae philosophiae reformatorem marks the abandonment from 
scientific research and Stensen’s final separation from reformed religion. In 
this way, the elderly scholar who had frequented Spinoza and his circle in the 
years he spent in the Netherlands as a student of medicine gradually devoted 
himself to the ecclesiastic ministry.4 From that moment on, Stensen was an 
ideal model for Catholicism. After the wound opened with the Galilei affaire, 
the Church of Rome had demonstrated that there was no conflict between 
science and faith. Stensen embodied and resolved himself to the opposition 
between the two fields. Stensen’s complaint contained important informa- 
tion about a manuscript of Spinoza that he felt was full of atheistic prin- 
ciples. I suggested that Spinoza’s manuscript, particularly in regard to Ethica, 
which preceded Spinoza’s death and the publication of his works, could still 
be preserved in the collections of a library in Rome or in Vatican City. The 
document, in fact, refers to a manuscript containing such extremely serious 
atheistic doctrines, that he recommended they condemn the philosopher as 
soon as possible. His works were put into the Index librorum prohibitorum, the 
book of forbidden books. After the denunciation, in fact, Ethica, Tractatus 
theologico-politicus, and all posthumous works were put into the Index libro- 
rum prohibitorum with two decrees: the first on March 13, 1679, under Pope 


‘ Hence Leibniz’s bitter opinion: “II étoit grand Anatomiste, et fort versé dans la connois- 
sance de la nature, mais il en abandonna malheureusement la recherche, et d’un grand Physicien 
il devint un Théologien mediocre” (Leibniz, GP VI 158). 
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Innocent XI, the second decree on August 29, 1690, during Pope Alexander 
VIII’s reign.° 

It is now possible to establish a precise relationship between the complaint 
and the manuscript just discovered from this testimony and from other archi- 
val materials already known or more recently identified. On the last page of 
the manuscript (fol. 133v), in fact, there is just a note that refers directly to 
Stensen’s complaint. In the complaint to the Sant’ Uffizio, the Danish scien- 
tist mentioned some Spinozian manuscripts that came into his possession 
during his stay in Rome. Stensen used a language marked by almost epidemic 
terminology to express his fear that Spinoza’s new philosophy could spread 
like the plague with such severity that it is absolutely urgent to intervene 
with appropriate remedies (“oportuni rimedii”) to curb the danger of an 
epidemic of radical ideas (“il pericolo della propagazione dell’istesso male”), 
to avoid infecting others (“non se n’infettino”), and to treat those who are 
already poisoned (“avvelenati”). Stensen claims to have received a manu- 
script containing the most extremely disturbing doctrines by “a stranger to 
the Lutheran religion” only a few weeks earlier. In the summer of that year, 
therefore, Stensen met a Lutheran in Rome (before his departure to northern 
Europe where he was Vicar Apostolic and Bishop), and gave him Spinoza’s 
unpublished work. 

In the Rome of Pope Innocent XI, Stensen had frequent opportunities to 
meet with scholars and scientists of different nationalities, and he also tried 
to convert that “stranger” with whom he had had many discussions about 
religion. The description by Stensen shows that mysterious “foreigner” was in 
possession of Spinoza’s manuscripts and those manuscripts can be certainly 
identified with the text of the Ethics that Stensen delivered to Sant’ Uffizio. 

The Lutheran Stensen certainly belonged to Spinoza’s circle of friends and 
patrons. They were all experts “in mathematics and philosophy des Cartes.” 
They had studied in Holland or England, where they had necessarily absorbed 
the “errors” transmitted by the philosopher. As such they were becoming sup- 
porters of Spinoza’s “infidelity” or “apostasy,” lovers of the pleasures of the 
senses as much as the intellect, and scholars of “natural truth and mathemat- 
ics.” He refers to one of these foreigners as a person able to give lectures on 
religion, a Lutheran versed in mathematics, one who has had personal contact 
with Spinoza, was certainly in possession of the philosopher’s manuscripts, and 
was in Rome in the summer of 1677. 


> Some other documents about censurship remained, beside the complaint written by Stensen. 
I would like to quote a letter from September 18, 1677, in which Cardinal Francesco Barberini 
asked the Vicar Apostolic in the United Provinces, Johannes van Neercassel, to gather informa- 
tion “about a manuscript book on the matter of Atheism by Spinoza. Spinoza was born Jewish 
and we suppose he printed other books, which were very dangerous to the purity of our holy 
Catholic faith.” Neercassel in 1678 procured and sent to Barberini a copy of the Opera posthuma, 
a book which he finds to be full with doctrines of atheism and of deism. 
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All the data I collected has allowed me to believe that the unknown “Lutheran 
foreigner,” as Stensen writes, could be identified as the German nobleman, 
mathematician, and philosopher Ehrenfried Walther von Tschirnhaus, who, in 
a letter from Rome in August 1677 to Leibniz, claims to have almost faltered 
before the strong powers of persuasion exercised by Stensen in an attempt to 
“bring” him to Catholicism. In the circle of scholars and scientists who ani- 
mated the city’s cultural life, Tschirnhaus could have found fertile ground to 
introduce Spinoza’s writings which had not been published yet and which cir- 
culated in the Netherlands in some copies, for the most part incomplete. 

Most important for us is that Spinoza had been working on the first parts of 
his Ethics since the early sixties of the seventeenth century. As he was compos- 
ing, he sent texts to his friends so that they could read them for discussion and 
then forward the comments made during the reading. The work must have been 
almost complete when he stopped it in May/June 1665 to devote himself to the 
writing of Tractatus theologico-politicus. It was in fact published anonimously 
and with a false place of publication and name of publisher in 1670. Ethica 
was then completed in the following years, even if its internal distribution and 
arrangement more geometrico were subjected to continuous revision. 

Only at the end of 1674 some manuscript copies of the full text of Ethics 
began to circulate among the philosopher’s friends. Von Tschirnhaus cer- 
tainly had a copy that he brought with him when he began his Grand Tour, 
in July 1675, to Great Britain, France, Italy, and Malta. This copy owned by 
Tschirnhaus was recently discovered in the Vatican Library. It was delivered 
to Stensen by Tschirnhaus in September 1677 and then by Stensen to the 
Congregation of the Holy Office. 

The discovery of the manuscript of the Ethics can help us learn about the 
young Spinoza and his working method. Now that we finally have access to a 
manuscript of the Latin text that precedes and is independent from the pub- 
lished version, we can compare these different witnesses to try to find some 
information and implications for the reconstruction of the text of Ethics, along 
with a better understanding of Spinoza’s philosophy. In the book The Vatican 
Manuscript of Spinoza’s “Ethica” we have published a transcription of the 
Vatican manuscript with a list of the major variants found between this text 
and the one published in the posthumous works. For a complete comparison 
and the better evaluation of the editions published between the nineteenth and 
the twentieth centuries until today (I refer to the Paulus edition, the van Vloten 
and Land edition, and the Gebhardt edition), we must await the critical edition 
of Ethics that will be published by Puf in Paris, edited by Piet Steenbakkers and 
Fokke Akkerman. 

Although the discovery of this manuscript does not substantially change 
our interpretation of the philosophy espoused by Spinoza in Ethica, an analy- 
sis of the many variations found in the manuscript and the posthumous works 
already provides many elements that further our knowledge of the history of 
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the text. I could begin by saying that the manuscript is surely of the hand of 
Peter Van Gent and we know that Van Gent was the copyist of Spinoza’s works 
on behalf of several friends and members of his circle. The time when van Gent 
may have copied the manuscript is uncertain. Because it contains the entire 
text of Ethica, it was certainly transcribed only after Spinoza wrote the final 
version. In his response to an undated letter to Oldenburg of 1675 (Letter 62), 
Spinoza communicated his decision to postpone the publication of his final 
work. Tschirnhaus mentions the entries of the second part of Ethica in his letter 
of January 5, 1675,° but this does not establish with certainty that he could have 
had the completed text at that time. Since Tschirnhaus’s Grand Tour certainly 
began no later than July 1675,’ it seems highly likely that he gained possession 
of the manuscript copied for him by Van Gent in the first half of 1675. Another 
element of great interest regarding the manuscript Vat Lat. 1,2838 is that it 
contains a large number of corrections that cannot definitely be attributed to 
the hand of Van Gent. In the case of minor corrections, it is quite impossible 
to determine who wrote it, but there are five records of greater length that have 
been posted by Tschirnhaus, on f. 431, 56r, 741, 811, 95v of the manuscript.* This 
means that Tschirnhaus collated the same apograph with the original at a later 
time for the preparation of the copy by Van Gent. This comparison must have 
been done when the German nobleman was still staying in the Netherlands, 
between the end of 1674 and July 1675, and therefore the Vatican manuscript 
dates from this time. In conclusion, Tschirnhaus had a copy of the full text of 
Ethica with him in the course of his travels’ and he studied the text very care- 
fully during his trips, as we know from his correspondence with Spinoza.'° 
There are still many doubts about the manuscript and on the history of the 
writing of Ethica itself. We do not know, for example, why Tschirnhaus decided 


° Ep. 59 | G IV/268/21-22: “noscitur ex Lemmatibus Parti secundae Ethices adjectis.” 

7 Schuller says that Tschirnhaus is in England in Ep. 63 | G IV/274/15; 276/7 dated July 25. 

8 The note placed on f. 95v is wrong and has been deleted at a later time, but the writ- 
ing can still be identified as that of Tschirnhaus. It remains uncertain if the corrections on 
ff. 47v and 10r have been written by Tschirnhaus. They cannot, however, be attributed to the 
hand of Van Gent. On these issues, cf: P. Totaro, L. Spruit, P. Steenbakkers, L’ “Ethica” di 
Spinoza in un manoscritto della Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana (in particular the section curated 
by Steenbakkers), and P. Steenbakkers, De lotgevallen van de “Ethica”: over het belang van het 
Vaticaanse manuscript, 33-44. 

° J.-P. Wurtz, Introduction, in E. W. von Tschirnhaus, Médecine de I’esprit, 6-7. 

0 Eps. 63, 65, 70, 80, 82. In one of his letters, addressed to Schuller, Spinoza makes explicit 
reference to the copy (exemplar) of the manuscript in possession of Tschirnhaus. Ep. 72 | G 
IV/305/9-17: “Sed ut verum fatear, tuae epistolae sensum hac in re non satis assequor, et vel in 
tua epistola, vel in ipsius exemplari errorem festinantis calami esse credo. Nam scribis, in prop. 5. 
affirmari, ideata esse causam efficentem idearum, cum tamen hoc ipsum in eadem propositione 
expresse negetur; atque hinc omnem confusionem oriri, nunc existimo, ac proinde frustra in 
praesentiarum de hac materia prolixius scribere conarer, sed expectandum mihi est, donec ipsius 
mentem mihi clarius explices, et sciam an satis emendatum habeat exemplar.” As we can now see, 
however, the copy of Tschirnhaus was entirely correct in his reading of E2p5, so that there can 
be no confusion on this point. 
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to separate himself from the precious manuscript, after having carefully pre- 
served it for at least two years. Nor do we know how he could deliver it to 
Stensen voluntarily, knowing that he would not have returned it. 

In any case, the only source for the text of Spinoza’s Ethica until now has 
been the Latin edition printed in the Opera posthuma and the Dutch transla- 
tion (based not on the printed version, but on lost manuscripts) in De nagelate 
schriften. The lack of a reliable manuscript that came before the printed edition 
has always permitted the various Ethics publishers to formulate hypotheses and 
suggest variations, or introduce small or even large changes in some parts of 
the text that did not seem entirely authentic, especially where there were incon- 
sistencies, obvious errors, or questionable spellings. Questions and doubts have 
pushed the editors to modify posthumous texts that the author was not able 
to check. 

It is very necessary to go back to the original text published in the Opera 
posthuma and compare it to our Vatican manuscript. Although there are hun- 
dreds of differences, omissions, and variations, they do not fundamentally alter 
the text. The editors of the Opera posthuma have corrected some obvious mis- 
takes; they also changed and sometimes ruined many cross-references, harmo- 
nizing certain recurring formulas. Just take, for example, the way they handled 
the findings of the demonstrations. In the Opera posthuma the latter are always 
given in the usual formula Q. E. D., “Quod erat demonstrandum.” The Dutch 
translation mainly expresses this sentence “gelijk te betogen stond,” but there 
are other formulas, such as “gelijk voorgestelt wierd.” In many other cases, Van 
Gent’s copy also offers a variation, for example “ut proponebatur.” This exam- 
ple indicates that the conclusion of the demonstrations also varied in Spinoza’s 
manuscript. It is very likely that the editors of the Opera posthuma decided to 
standardize these formulas, while Van Gent and Glazemaker introduced some 
consistent models of diversity while they transcribed and translated the text. 
A comparison of the printed version of the manuscript also reveals some of the 
errors introduced by the typesetter of the Opera posthuma. 

Apart from the many differences related to capital letters, inclusion of 
paragraphs, punctuation, and graphic variations, I want to underline some 
particular examples, which are very important to understand the history of 
the composition of Ethics. In the scholium of the prop. 49, second part, for 
example,!! we have a reference to the fourth part of the Ethics in the manu- 
script (“Quasdam, inquam, nam praecipue ex ijs, quae in 4 parte dicemus”). 
This reference becomes the “fifth part” in the edition of the Opera posthuma. 
It means that when Spinoza composed this second part, or this scholium of 
the second part, Ethics had only four parts, and after, in 1675, when Peter Van 


'' There are here several differences from the manuscript. Cf. G H/131/28-29: “Quasdam, 
inquam; nam praecipuae ex lis, quae in Quinta Parte dicemus, melius intelligentur.” The adverb 
praecipue becomes the adjective praecipuae. 
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Gent probably copied Spinoza’s manuscript for Tschirnhaus, the division of 
the different parts of Ethics was completed. And in fact we know that Spinoza 
changed the partition of his work, which at first he had envisioned as only three 
parts.'’? We have a different situation in the third point of the last scholium 
of the second part. In this case, the manuscript reports, at the conclusion of 
its demonstration, “ut in 3 parte ostendam” [as in the third part I will show]. 
“Tertia parte” is repeated also in the Opera posthuma, but Gebhardt corrects it 
to “Quarta parte.” Another kind of observation is related to the differences in 
the printed text compared to the Vatican manuscript. In the same scholium of 
the pr. 49, second part,'* we have “‘a solis motibus corporibus.” This passage is 
corrected in the Opera posthuma: “a solis motibus corporeis” (and not corpori- 
bus, which is a mistake). Other stylistic corrections are introduced there. I will 
quote only some examples: in E3p40s, “dicitur” is corrected in the Opera post- 
huma to “appellatur” (G I/172/14); “gloriabatur” (E3p41s | BAV 201, 10) to 
“gloriabitur” (G H/172/23); “excogitare” to “cogitare” in the Opera posthuma 
(E3p52s | BAV 209, 7 | G II/180/19); and “contingit” (E3DefAffl0e | BAV 219, 
30), in indicative mood, is the more elegant “contingat” in the Opera posthuma 
(subjunctive) (G H/193/19). The same case: “conveniunt” (E4p18s | BAV 244, 
19) is “conveniant” in the Opera posthuma (G II/222/13). Stylistic but also 
philosophical suggestions are represented in some passages: “in mente habeat” 
(E3p52d | BAV 208, 10) is corrected in the Opera posthuma as “in se habeat” (G 
II/180/11): it is evident that in this case the Opera posthuma wanted simply to 
eliminate the repetition of the word mens, but with the consequence of intro- 
ducing an in se of the mind. “Male afficiendum” (E3DefAff36 | BAV 225, 1-2) 
is “malum inferendum” in the Opera posthuma (G I1/200/30), where there is a 
change from an external affection (ad-facio) to an internal motion (in-fero). 
Perhaps a mistake, perhaps a real difference is evident in the passage of E3p1d 
| BAV 171, 7-11: “Ideae autem quae in alicujus mente sunt adaequatae, sunt in 
Deo adaequatae [. . .] et quae deinde inadaequatae sunt in mente, sunt etiam 
in Deo [. . .] inadaequatae.” In this case, we have an interesting problem: the 


In February 1663 Spinoza submitted the first part of his Ethics to the judgment of a small 
circle of readers. We have news from the letter of Simon de Vries cited above, in which his friend 
makes known to the philosopher doubts, discussions, or requests for clarification after read- 
ing the book (Ep. 8, cf. G IV/39/5—20). Two years later, in May/June 1665, the work has grown 
into an almost final consistency. The third part of Ethics, comprising at that stage, as has been 
said, eighty propositions, was sent to Johannes Bouwmeester in the summer of 1665 (Ep. 28 | 
G IV/163/19-24.), when Spinoza interrupted the drafting work to devote himself entirely to 
writing the Tractatus theologico-politicus. The Ethics was completed in the years after 1670, 
although the distribution and arrangement of the internal structure more geometrico were sub- 
jected to continuous review by the author. In August 1675 Spinoza speaks about an Ethics in 
three parts, but he is studying the distribution in the five parts into which the text will appear in 
the printed edition. 

8 BAV 164, 23-24 | G II/132/19-21: “Verborum namque, et imaginum essentia a solis motibus 
corporeis constituitur, qui cogitationis conceptum minime involvunt.” 
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Vatican manuscript says that the ideas adaequatae in our mind are also adae- 
quatae in God, and, equally, the ideas that are not adaequatae in our mind are 
not even adaequatae in God. But the Opera posthuma changes this sentence 
and corrects: “Ideae autem quae in alicujus mente sunt adaequatae, sunt in 
Deo adaequatae [. . .] et quae deinde inadaequatae sunt in mente, sunt etiam in 
Deo [. . .] adaequatae” (G II/140/10—14). There is here perhaps a mistake, but 
according to Opera posthuma the ideas are always adaequatae in God, while 
the manuscript assumes an accordance between our minds and that of God." 

All those examples demonstrate that the editors of Opera posthuma cor- 
rected the text before printing, or it means that they used a different, auton- 
omous manuscript, which was more completely corrected than the Vatican 
manuscript. In any case, the Vatican manuscript precedes the manuscript for 
printing: it is a previous work and in this sense is closer to the original draft of 
Spinoza. 

Other problems arise, however, from the comparison with the later editions 
of Spinoza’s works, which scholars have studied through the centuries. Based on 
suppositions, conjectures, and critical-historical studies, different editors have, 
from time to time, amended, corrected, and revised the text in several places, to 
offer a different reading of some passages. I would like to limit myself to point- 
ing out some more important variations introduced by Carl Gebhardt in his 
edition of Ethica. For the first time, Gebhardt took into account the previous 
textual critical tradition; above all, he applied a constant comparison between 
the Latin text and the Dutch version of the work, following the suggestions 
formulated in 1902 by Jan Hendrik Leopold in his essay Ad Spinozae Opera 
posthuma. This is a fascinating comparison, and Gebhardt’s edition is now our 
constant reference. All the discussions developed about Spinoza’s philosophy 
throughout the twentieth century and beyond are based on this edition. 

I will report a series of different elements between the Vatican manuscript 
and Opera posthuma on one side and Gebhardt’s edition on the other side. 
I quote only some relevant changes, apart from many stylistic and formal varia- 
tions. These differences demonstrate that the work was reread and corrected. 
Sometimes the meaning of the sentence changes according to a particular 
interpretation of the text. 


E1p4d: “ejusque affectiones” = G II/47/29: “earumque affectiones.” 

E1 p4d: “per ax. 4” = G II/48/1: “per Defin. 4.” 

Elplidal.: “Atque” = G II/53/24: “Atqui.” 

Elp18d = G II/64/3-4 adds: “adeoque (per coroll. 1. pr. 16) Deus rerum, 
quae in ipso sunt, est causa.” 


‘4 The sentence continues with an explication that seems to agree with OP: “[. . .] non quatenus 
ejusdem solummodo Mentis essentiam, sed etiam quatenus aliarum rerum Mentes in se simul 
[Deus] continet.” 
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E1p28s: “mediantibus” = G II/70/3: “et alia mediantibus.” 

E2p9d: “hujus etiam” = G II/92/9: “hujus etiam Deus est causa.” 

E2p10s2: “id sine” = G II/94/12: “id, quod sine.” 

E2p17s: “possem explicare” = G II/105/25: “possim explicare.” 

E2p30d: “ratione res constitutae” = G II/115/7: “ratione constitutae.” 

E2p39: “solet, quodque in cujuscunque horum parte aeque ac in toto 
commune est, et proprium, ejus etiam” = G II/119/12—14: “solet, 
commune est, et proprium, quodque in cujuscunque horum parte aeque, 
ac in toto est, ejus etiam.” 

E4d5 [6]: “aeque” = G II/210/11: “aeque longe.” 

E4p49d: “29” = G II, 246, 29: “30.” 

E4p49d: “27” = G II/246/31: “28.” 

E4p65d: “per coroll. pr. praec.” = G II/259/26: “per Coroll. Prop. 63. hujus.” 

E4p6Sdce: “per coroll. pr. praec.” = G H/260/1: “per Coroll. Prop. 63. hujus.” 

E4p69d: “per pr. 9” = G II/262/15: “per Prop. 7.” 

E5p35d: “ax.” = G I/302/8: “Defin . . .” 

E5p40d: “ax.” = G II/306/6: “Defin . . .” 


There are also some variations that were introduced by nineteenth-century 
authors, which went in every subsequent edition to the present day, often 
even mentioned in the footnotes. In Gebhardt’s edition, for example, many of 
these changes are not present in the section of Textgestaltung. A very strange 
case was recently quoted by Paolo Cristofolini in his edition of Ethica, which 
was published in Italy in 2010. This is the last scholium of the second part 
where Spinoza talks about a puer, a boy, who imagines a horse (“concipia- 
mus puerum, equum imaginantem”). Even talking about horses, but winged 
horses, the Dutch translator Willem Meijer thought in 1896 that there was a 
printing error and changed the sentence in this way: “concipiamus puerum, 
equum alatum imaginantem.” The addition of wings to that horse was not 
in the editio princeps of 1677. It was accepted then by Leopold, by Appuhn, 
and by various translators in different languages. Gebhardt finally settled on 
his edition, and it was later taken up by all editors without any discussion. 
However, the Vatican manuscript demonstrates now unequivocally that the 
horse mentioned by Spinoza has no wings and it must therefore be put back 
on its own legs. 

The discovery of this manuscript offers, therefore, a great deal of very valu- 
able information. As we have seen, it first shows the need for those wishing to 
undertake a new, definitive, critical edition of Ethics to return to the original 
edition of Spinoza and to develop a text that restores the first posthumous 
works of the philosopher. In conclusion, the reference text must then be the edi- 
tio princeps, a version amended by the interpretations and hypothesis on which 
the various publishers have long worked. But now we have a document that is 
the copy of the original manuscript of Spinoza. This authentic copy, in Latin, 
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shows, among other things, how many and what are the differences compared 
to the versio belgica, the Dutch translation. Although contemporary, this work 
of translatio still remains the work of a translator who, like all translators, gave 
the text his culture, his expressions, and his syntactic codes. 

In addition, the Latin text of OP seems to be closer to the Vatican manu- 
script (BAV) than the Dutch version of Nagelate Schriften (NS). Apart from 
the obvious differences due to the need for translation, NS adds comments and 
pieces of text that do not appear in the OP, as can be seen from the quotes of 
NS that Carl Gebhardt has included between angle brackets in his edition of 
the Latin text. If the Vatican manuscript is the closest to the original draft of 
Spinoza, NS is the furthest of the three texts considered here (BAV, OP, NS) 
from Spinoza’s original. 

Some examples from the first part of the Ethics illustrate better this first com- 
parison between the three most ancient texts of the work which we now have. 
Thus, for example, at the end of Elp8s1, NS adds a phrase that appears as a sort 
of explanation of the contents of the proposition and that is located neither in 
BAV nor in OP: “In fact, if we placed the substance as finite, then it would be 
denied that in part to its nature competes a real existence; which (for the same 
proposition) is absurd.”'> And in E1p8s2, in paragraph 2, which states that “no 
definition implies or expresses a certain number of individuals,”!® NS added in the 
margin: “individuals are things that belong to a particular genus.” In El p1 Laliter, 
where it says, “But substance of another nature could have nothing in common 
with God,” NS specifies that with “another nature” should be understood: “a 
different nature from God.” A little further NS adds the phrase “for our second 
example” after the phrase that ends in BAV and OP with the words “propterea 
contradictionem involveret.”'® In Elp12d, NS adds, after “Si primum” [In the 
first case], the sentence: “namely, that they retain the nature of the substance.”!” 
In Elp15s, where BAV and OP have: “quod a solo intellectu fit” [as we conceive it 
solely by the intellect], NS renders: “without the aid of imagination.” 

A particularly interesting case is that of Elp18d. The text of this demonstra- 
tion must have been the subject of discussion and changes, perhaps urged by 
Spinoza’s friends who read and discussed the work collegially. The proposition 
concerns a very sensitive issue in Spinoza’s philosophy, because there it is stated 
that “God is the indwelling and not the transitive cause of all things.” First of 
all, after the phrase “res, quae extra Deum in se sit” (“that is nothing in itself 
external to God”), NS glosses: “therefore God is not the cause of something 


'S BAV 87, after line 4. 
16 BAV 88, 7. 

7 BAV 90, 28. 

'S BAV 90, 32. 

') BAV 92, 19. 

20 BAV 97, 1. 
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external to him.” The theme of immanence and transcendence of the divine 
causality is emphasized in OP. Where BAV concludes the proof with the words 
“Quod erat secundum,” OP adds an important clarification: “Deus ergo est 
omnium rerum causa immanens, non vero transiens. Q. E.D.” [God, therefore, 
is the indwelling and not the transient cause of all things. Q. E. D].?' Continuing 
the comparison with the text NS, Elp33s2, where BAV and OP conclude the 
discussion on the possible intervention of God for the perfection and imperfec- 
tion of things” with a “et contra” NS adds clarifying the meaning of this “con- 
tra”: or, “that what now in things is imperfection, is the summit of perfection.” 
In the Appendix, finally, after “stupor, hoc est unicum [. . .] medium, quod 
habent, tollitur”?? (“the wonder which forms their only available means [. . .] 
would vanish also”), NS adds [but I let them judge what force there is in this 
argument]. A little further on, still in the same Appendix, after the conclusion 
of BAV and OP “rerum suaeque naturae ignari” [being really ignorant both of 
things and their own nature],** NS adds again: “and in this imagination rest.” 
Very interesting is the case, in the same Appendix, of a term that BAV and NS 
read both in the same way, and that appears in a different way in OP. In fact, BAV 
has notiones in the sentence “Videmus itaque omnes notiones, quibus vulgus solet 
naturam explicare”” (“all the explanations commonly given of nature”), and 
NS translates with the corresponding term kundigheden. OP reads here ratio- 
nes instead notiones. And at the end of Appendix and of the first part of the 
Ethics, after the sentence “ab unoquoque mediocri meditatione emendari,””> NS 
adds: “and therefore I do not find any reason to stay longer on these subjects.” 
These few examples seem to show that BAV and the publishers of OP and 
NS worked independently on several manuscripts and that the first part of the 
Ethics, certainly older than the rest of the work, had the highest number of revi- 
sions, changes, and rereadings. In the remaining parts of the work, additions, 
modifications, and variations of NS compared to BAV and OP become far rarer. 
Soon we will have a really critical edition of the Ethics with a list of variants 
detected between the manuscript and the text of OP, more complete and cor- 
rect than that published by Brill. Here it is important to note some variations 
between the text manuscript and the printed text that are present in the early 
parts of the Ethics. Spinoza has in fact made these parts by 1665, and the first 
part was certainly completed by the end of 1662. It is therefore important to note 
that the first parts of the Ethics reflect a philosophy closer to that of the young 
Spinoza and certainly a language that is more distant from the posthumous 


2! BAV 101, 13-14. 
» BAV 112, 31. 

3 BAV 118, 4. 

4 BAV 118, 18-19. 
> BAV 119, 26. 

6 BAV 120, 12. 
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works. In El1p10s, OP corrects with dignoscere the option of Spinoza who had 
originally preferred agnoscere in the phrase: “Si quis autem jam quaerit, ex 
quo ergo signo diversitatem substantiarum poterimus agnoscere.” The substi- 
tution of one verb with another from the same meaning seems to indicate that 
Spinoza initially wanted to emphasize the sense of knowing something “in its 
true being” “for what it is” by signs and by specific characteristics, while OP has 
rather strengthened the value of recognition and distinction. 

More interesting 1s the case of El p15s, where in the manuscript is stressed the 
equivalence between bodily substance and extended substance, which Spinoza 
denies being composed of parts: “substantiam corpoream sive extensam ex 
partibus componi supponunt.” OP deletes that “sive extensam,” which perhaps, 
in addition to sounding redundant, suggested too direct a relationship between 
substantia extensa and substantia corporea. In the same scholium, that “telum, 
quod contra nos tendunt” is attenuated in OP by eliminating the sense of oppo- 
sition established by the adverb contra and translated with “telum, quod in nos 
intendunt.”?’ 

A significant difference—to limit ourselves always to the first parts of the 
work—could be noted in the last line of E2pllc. In the manuscript we can 
read: “Tum dicimus mentem humanam rem ex parte sive adaequate percipere.” 
OP corrects “sive adaequate percipere” with the sentence “sive inadaequate perci- 
pere,” considering perhaps as /apsus calami the adaequate of the manuscript. Now, 
it seems to me that the correction of OP is not entirely necessary and the sentence 
could be understood even assuming in that text the adequacy of the human mind. 
Spinoza, in fact, is arguing here that the first current reality of the human mind is 
constituted by the idea of an individual thing actually existing (E2p11). 

He insists (E2p11d) that this idea cannot be the idea of a thing that does 
not exist, nor the idea of an infinite thing, but it is only the idea of a particu- 
lar thing actually existing. In the important corollary, Spinoza adds that the 
human mind is part of the infinite intellect of God, but—he points out—not 
as infinite, but because God is expressed (explicare), unfolds in particular in the 
human mind. The difference, however, between the idea in God and the idea in 
the human mind is that God “has the idea of something else together with the 
idea of the human mind.” The human mind, therefore, perceives a thing “ex 
parte” while God means “simul” in simultaneity, that is, without any temporal 
connotations as before and after. For the human mind, on the contrary, there 
is a “first” reality, which constitutes the actual being of the human mind and 
which comes before any other idea. Ex parte, we can say that the human mind 
can percipere adaequate, and therefore the conclusion of the corollary is not 
necessarily to be read in the sense of OP, which is the one adopted by all inter- 
preters: “ex parte, sive inadaequate percipere.”* 


°7 G II/58/28-29. 
8 G T1/95/5-6. 
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